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THE EVENTFUL LIFE OF A SOLDIER 
—Recollections of an Eve ntful Life, chiefly 


passed in the Army. By a Soldier. 2 Vols 


Prop.e in general know very little of the 
manifold arts on which the success of a publi- 


Unsuspecting folks, whose 
‘ 


cation depends 
eyes are met at every turn with the praises o 


a book, or extracts from its pages, have the 
simplic ity to suppose that they are perusing 


the genuine tributes of gratetul admiration 
The mystery of puting is hydra-headed, and 
The grosser 


and 


assumes ten thousand disguises 
attempts at deception in newspapers 
other ephemeral publications, may be consi- 
apa- 


dered as pretty well understood, and inc 
ble of deceiving those who are at all convers- 
ant with the history of literature Sut the 
hollow state of criticism im this country 
only known to those initiated into secrets 
which it is their interest to keep. Reviews 
and critiques in the English political and lite- 
rary journals, may be divided into six kinds 
1. Those written by friends expressly for the 
purpose of extending the sale of a work, and 
generally at the instance of the author, or in 
return for a similar favour done to the writer 
2. Those written by enemies, with the design 
of hurting the feelings of the author, or injur- 
ing his interests on account of some private or 
literary grudge. 3. Puffs written at the 
quest of the publishers of the particular work, 
by writers who depend upon them for employ- 
ment, and who insert their mercenary cri- 
tiques, either in the publisher's own review, or 
in some other in which they are inthe habit of 
writing. 4. Reviews, not of the particular 
work whose title is placed at the head of the 
article, but set essays upon some ge neral sub- 
ject, in which the work reviewed is probably 
never mentioned. 5. Those whose object is 
to institute a fair and regular examination of 
the work under consideration—to point out its 
defects, to praise its merits, and recommend 
it to the class of readers to whose instruction 
or amusement it is likely to contribute. This 
is an exceedingly small class—we need not 
say it is the only legitimate class. 6. Reviews 
that are written with a view to an especial 
gystem, whether political or literary; and 
which, though unjust to the particular author 
under review, yet are just and useful, or the 
contrary, according to the merit of the sys- 
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is 


re- 


tem to which every thing is sacrificed. The 
most f all these is the 
publisher's class.” When the immense num- 
ber of books which are annually produced, is 
considered, some idea may be formed of the 
number of individuals dependant, or chiefly 
so, upon the dispensers of literary rewards. 
Out of these dependant authors, a body of 
ily formed, and that a 
on which 


numerous o classes 


plausible puffers is read 


ready stage may not be wanting, 
these professional quacks may hawk their 
wares, the publisher starts a review or maga- 


zine himself. The suecess of the review is a 
secondary consideration. ‘The loss upon it is 
put down as so much money disbursed in ad- 
vertisements. If the farce is tolerably well 
kept up, a sufficient number is sold to pay the 
expenses; if not, the review dies—another 
rises from its ashes with a more flattering 
prospectus, on another plan, with another 
editor, or another any thing else, and thus the 
game is kept up. The device is not very un- 
like that sometimes practised on the stupid 
publie by another class of gentlemen, who live 
on their wits :—two individuals get up a mock 
quarrel in the streets—a mock mediator at- 
tempts to appease the strife—mock partisans 
inflame the contest, and add fuel to the well 
imitated flame—but a real pickpocket plies the 
while his busy trade, and empties the purses 
of the curious crowd. Reviewers, moreover, 
are not the only means of power in the hands 
of extensive publishers. The country book- 
who supply the country public, are 
mostly their creatures. The London publish- 
ers, who engross the trade of the provinces, 
are generally wealthy—the market-town book- 
sellers are generally poor and in a petty way 
The London house gives long credit—and the 
countryman takes it. He must not therefore 
murmur if he can only get down the books pub- 
lished by the house themselves, he must not 
grumble if all other publications are out of 
print, not published, not to be had, &c. &e.— 
Neither must he rebel if he should send for 
Mr. So and So’s grammar or dictionary, and 
duly receive, by next parcel, both grammar 
and dictionary, but not, indeed, by Mr. So 
and So, but some other Mr. So and So. Houses 
of the gigantic description of which we speak, 
have likewise their colonies in town; and, 
above all, their armies of travellers, who scour 
the country far and near, and attempt, by 
every means in their power, to get off the pub- 


llers, 


: 
, 
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lientions which are the property of their em- 


ployers. It is only those, however, which are 
really the property of the publishers that are 
so favoured. The of which they are 
merely the publishers, must take their chance 

Men will 
iys lean Those 
formed or stupid individuals are alone to 
itions to be pub- 


works 


—and here they are not to blame 


to the greater interest 


blame who send their 


pubile 
pu 


lished, and pay ten per cent. commission on 
the sale, to a house. which has, very often, a 
decided advantage in keeping bae k the wo 
or, at best, has but a very minor advantage in 
But enough of this 


in this preface, was to show that books stand 


its success our object, 
avery unequal chance—that success may be 
owing to other causes than merit—that failure 
is not an infallible proof of worthlessness—and 
to put the public on their enard ag 


against the 
other works which set up to 


Among 


reviews and 


guide them in the purchase of books 


these we wish ourselves to be included: we 
may be deceivers as well as the rest—the only 
test is trial—we court a_ scrutiny.---We beg 


that our verdicts may be compared with the 
evidence afforded by the books t) 
that a conviction wi 
the minds of our readers, 


nse Ives, 
arise m 
never 
in our reviews actuated by either partial or un- 
worth: The conduct of the London 
is wholly out any 
whose interests are conn 1 


and we trust ll 
that we are 


motives 


of the influence of one 


books, and is altogether placed in this point ot 
view on a vantage ground scarcely ever pos- 
sessed by any other periodical 


Now for an example of 
ing The book. whose title is 


head of this paper, is a little work of peculiar 


ll we have been say- 


placed at the 
merit ; it is most amusing in itse f. relates to 
very 

tive as to them and many other things, 

the advantage of being written by a man of a 


class in which few 


interesting t instruc- 


ransactions. is very 


and has 


writers are produced---that 
Yet. with all 
ever went the 

No, the 


there was no prompter to put Fuge 


ot a common soldier this, we 


do not SU ppos¢ rounds of a 


single book-elub 
lent 


into their mouths---there was no publisher to 


reviews were si- 


cram the corners of newspapers with its praises 
-~--no review ready to receive the praises of any 
work from that house---no writer on the watch 


to praise the author on account of his influence 


Mm this or that quarter No, the publisher 
dwells in Glasgow, and his name is M‘Phun, 
and the author is a friendless soldier, who 


vainly thought that the public, in their gree- 
diness to catch up details of adventure and tra- 
vel, would surely be glad to listen to his story 
Poor man! His book has been published a year 
and never heard of. We will. however, do 
what we can for him by making known some 
extracts from his book ; the public may then, 
if they choose, still continue in this case as in 
others, to be led by the nose by the booksel- 
lers and newspapers 

The birth of the author was superior to that 
of the common soldier in weneral. His father 
was clerk ina mercantile house in Glasgow ; 
his education was consequently of the better 
kind, as is indeed evident from the composition 
of his book. That this composition is truly his 
own we have every reason to believe, for we 


ected with the sale of 
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took the trouble to write, to make the inquiry 
of his Seotch publisher. Cireumstances, which 
need not be detailed here, induced * the Sol 
dier” to run away from his home ; and, like 
all the children of a maritime town, he took to 
the sea as naturally as dueklings take water 
His naval life we shall skip; it is interesting 
enough, but we will leave it to those whom 
we may induce to read the book. This part 
has a tault, which, in an inferior degree, per- 
vades the book---a dash of the sentiinental and 
novel-like tone of thinking which the author 
has probably acquired from romance reading 
On his retur 
ing regiment, embarks for Lisbon, and joins 
the Britis! 
Peninsular war 
and subsequent treatment is curious, as throw- 
ing light upon the morals and manners of the 
mass of the soldiery, but it is too long to quote 

From Lisbon the regiment is shortly des- 
patched to the defence of Cadiz, then closely 
besieged by the French. Here he is one of a 
detachment employed to keep possession of a 
fort which it was apprehended the French pro- 
posed to man. This part of the narrative gives 
a very unfavourable account of the behaviour 
of our officers to their men, which we trust is 
not generally true We observe. however, 
throughout the work, a very unfriendly feel- 
ing towards the aristocracy of the army. How 
far it is just we should be glad toknow. The 
only way to learn, is to encourage education, 
and then publication among the common sol- 
diers, who have hitherto had no means of mak- 
ing their complaints known. No man can be 
a more hopeless slave than a private soldier. 

“ Here we were wrought like slaves, | may 
say. without intermission ; for our worthy ad- 
jutant, who aimed at being a rigid disciplina- 
rian, and was a great amateur in the drill way 
(which his company knew pretty well,) was 
determined that no hard labour or want of con- 
venience for cleaning our things, should tempt 
him to deviate from a clean parade ; and for- 
mal guard-mounting every morning, even al- 
though we had been out all night under the 
rain on picquet, or carrying sand-bags and dig- 
ging trenches up to the knees in stinking mud 
All the varied forms of duty known in a militia 
regiment (with which he was best acquainted) 


rn from sea he enlists into a march- 


1army, then actively engaged in the 
The history of his enlistment 


were by him deemed indispensable :---and in a 
place where we had no convenience for keep- 
ing our things in order, not even shelter for 
them, this exactness was certainly, to say the 
least of it, unnecessarily teasing We were 
also obliged to stand sentry on different parts 
of the battery, full dressed, where there was 
no earthly use for us, unless for show ; and I 
could perceive no reason the commandant and 
he had for their conduct, unless that, feeling 
the novelty of their situation---in command of 
a fort---they wished to ape, with their handful 
of men, all the importance of leaders of an 
army 

«“ We were driven from guard to working— 
working to picquet—picquet to working again, 
in a gin-horse round of the most intolerable fa- 


tigue ; which we never could have borne for 


any length of time, exposed as we often were 
to sun and rain, in a climate like that of Cadiz. 
But, even with all this, we had the mortifica- 


| 


tion to find our best endeavours repaid with 
the most supercilious haughtiness, and the 
worst of usage. We were allowed little time 
to sleep; and that little was often withheld 
from us. 

“ But let it not be imagined that our officers 
participated in all this fatigue ; they knew how 
to take care of themselves ; and they could sit 
and drink wine in their bomb-proof at night as 
comfortably as in a mess-room at home. And 
it was a common amusement of the command- 
ant, when he got warmed with it, to order the 
drum to beat to arms in the middle of the 
night—when the poor devils, who had perhaps 
just lost sense of their fatigue in sleep, would 


be roused up, and obliged to go to their seve- | 


ral posts on the ramparts: and, when there, 
we were not allowed to stand steadily to await 
the coming of a foe (forthe blue devils of the 
commandant’s brain had peopled the ditferent 
places of attack with millions for aught «I 
know:) and after half an hour or an hour's 
hard fighting with the wind, we would gra- 
ciously be permitted to go below to our births. 
But we would scarcely be. lain down, when we 
were again roused, to commence working — 
This was the usual routine the most of the 
time we were here. 

* It may be well to remark, however, (for 
the benefit of those officers who may wish to 
follow so tlustrious an example,) that the com- 
mandant had a most ingenious method of as- 
sembling his men quickly—he used to stand, 
with his fist clenched, at the top of the ladder 
leading from the bomb-proof, ready to knock 
down the last man that came up ; and, as some 
one must necessarily be last. he ofcourse was 
sure of the blow; and, as he was a strong 
muscular man, it used to te// (as we military 
men term it) on the poor fellow’s head 


“ One man, I remember, who had suffered 
in this way, remonstrated, and threatened to 
complain to his colonel; but the answer was a 
second ‘ knock down,’ and an order to confine 


him between two guns in an angle of the bat- | 


tery, where he was exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather for many days and nights, with- 
out covering ; and, when his health was im- 
paired by this usage, and he fell sick, he was 
still kept in the fort, although it was the usual 
practice to send the sick to the general hospi- 
tal in Cadiz. He was not allowed to leave the 
place until we all left it; and then, it is pro- 
bable, if he had ventured to complain, he 
might have been flogged in addition to all he 
had suffered, for presuming to say any thing 
against the Hero of M———.” 

A very vivid account is given of the cannon- 
ading of the fort, which they are at length 
forced to evacuate. 

“ We had now been in the fort about two 
months ; and, from the time that we had si- 
lenced the small battery that had opened on 
us, when we first gained possession of the 
place, the French had not molested us, al- 
though they occasionally fired shots at the 
boats passing up and down the bay. We were 
well aware, however, that this was only a de- 
ceitful calm before a storm; for they had 
been busy all this time building batteries both 
in front and to our right in the village I have 
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already mentioned. although they were hidden 
trom our view by the houses, 

At last, when every thing was prepared, 
they commenced their operations one night by 
blowing up the houses which had hitherto 
masked the batteries. I was out on picquet at 
the time; and we perceived them moving 
round a large fire which they had kindled. We 
suspected that they designed to attack us, 
verified; for 
in a short time after, they gave a salute ef 
grape shot, which ploughed the earth on every 
side of us; but this was only a prelude. A 
volley of red hot shot at the Spanish man of 
war, succeeded, which set her on fire, and ob- 
liged her to slip her cable, and drop down the 
bay. Avolley or two more of the same kind 
scattered our gun-boats; and we were then 
left to bear the brunt of the battle alone. Now 
it beyan in earnest. Five or six batteries, 
mounting in all about twenty guns, and eight 
or ten mortars opened their tremendous 
mouths, vomiting forth death and destruction. 
The picquet was called in. 

* There was a number of spare fascions piled 
up on the sea face of the battery, amongst 
which, for the want of room in the bomb-proof, 
we formed huts. In one of these I lodged. 


and our suspicions were soon 


| They had been set on fire by a shell that fell 


amongst them ; and, when I entered the fort, 
the Spanish labourers were busy throwing 
them into the sea. I ran to try to save my 
knapsack, with the little treasure which I had 
gained ; but it was too late—hut and all had 
been tossed over: there was no help for it. I 
did not know how soon I might be thrown over 
also. | was called to my gun, and had no 
more time to think on the subject. They were 
now plying us so fest with shell, that I saw six 
or eight in the air over us at once. 

“ Death now began to stalk about in the most 
horrid forms. The large shot were almost certain 
messengers where they struck. The first man 
killed was a sailor who belonged to the Teme- 
raire seventy-four. The whole of his face was 
carried away. It was a horrid-looking wound. 
He was at the same gun withme. ‘ Ah! what 
will we do with him?’ said I to a seaman next 
me. ‘ Let him lie there,’ was the reply. ‘ We 
have no time to look after dead men now.’ At 
that time 1 thought it a hardened expression; 
but this was my first engagement. Not so 
with the tar. He had been well used to them. 

“ The French soon acquired a fatal precision 
with their shot, sending them in through our 
embrasures, killing and wounding men every 
volley. 1 was on the left of the gun, at the 
front wheel. We were running her up after 
loading. I had stooped to take a fresh pur- 


| chase, a cannon ball whistled in through the 


embrasure, carried the forage cap off my head, 
and struck the man behind me on the breast, 
and he fell to rise no more. 

“ The commandant was now moving from 
place to place, giving orders and exposing 
himself to every danger. No one could doubt 
that he was brave. Had it been bravery, sof- 
tened and blended with the finer feelings of 
humanity, he would have been a true hero; 
but————-._ Our artillery officer behaved like 
a gentleman, as he had always done: and our 
subaltern in a tolerable medium; the midship- 
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man in the style of a brave, rough and steady 
seaman. But, alas, how had the mighty fal- 
len'—our brave adjutant, whose blustering 
voice, and bullying important manner had been 
always so remarkable, was now as quiet as a 
lamb. Seated in an angle of the battery, shel- 
tered from the shot, no penitent on the cutly 
stool ever exhibited such a rueful countenance 
There he sat, amidst the jeering and scoffing 
of the men, until the commandant ordered him 
down to the bomb-proof to superintend giving 
out the ammunition—merely to get him out of 


the way 
“ The carnage was now dreadful ; the ram- 
parts became strewed with the dead and 


and mangled 
but our 


wounded; and blood, brains, 
limbs lay scattered in every direction ; 
men’s spirits and enthusiasm seemed to rise 
with the danger. The artillery officer stood 
on the platform, and 
our shot taking effect. a cheer followed, and 
* at it again, my heroes,’ was the exclamation 
from every mouth. When any of our com- 
rades fell, it excited no visible feeling but re- 
venge. ‘ Now fora retaliating shot’ was the 
word; every nerve was strained to lay the gun 
with precision; and, if it took effect, it was 
considered that full justice was done to their 


memory 

“ We had a traversing gun in the angle of 
the battery which had done great execution 
The artillery sergeant commanded her; and 
they were plying her with great vigour. In 
the course of the day, however, as the man 
was returning the sponge after a shot, and the 
cartridge in the hand of another, ready to re- 
load, a thirty-two pound shot from the Freneh 
entered her muzzle, she rebounded, and struck 
the sergeant with her breech on the breast, 
and knocked him over insensible. The shot 
had entered so far that she was rendered use- 
less, and abandoned 

“ The action was kept up the whole of that 
day, during which we had lost the best and 
bravest of our men. Our guns had been well 
directed at first; but, towards evening. the 
most of the artillery who had commanded 
them, had been either killed or wounded ; and 
the direction of them was then taken by men 
who knew little about it. The consequence 
was, that much ammunition was used to little 
purpose The artillery soldier at the gun next 
to me was killed. and two men equallv ambi- 
tious for what they considered the post of ho- 
nour, quarrelled about it. From high words it 
came to blows; but the dispute was soon set- 
tled; for a shell. falling between them at that 
moment, burst and quieted them forever 

* | could scarcely define my feelings during 
the action; but, so far from feeling fear when 
it first commenced, and the silent gloom of the 
night was broken by the rapid flash, and rever- 
berating thunder of the cannon, I felt a sensa- 
tion something resembling delight; but it was 
of an awful kind---enthusiasm, sublimity and 
wonder, mixed with a sense of danger---some- 
thing like what I have felt in a violent thunder 
storm 

* The firing, on both sides, had been without 
intermission from two o'clock in the morning ; 
but, as it now became dark, it was partially 
suspended. | then, for the first time, ventured 
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when he reported any of 


| 


The scene 
filled the 
not got 


to go below to the bomb-proof. 
there was dismal----the wounded 
whole place, and the doctor had 
through with the dressing of them. 

* When daylight came in next morning, 
the firing again commenced as warmly as the 
preceding day; and the precision the French 
had attained with their shot was very remark- 
ible. We had a flag stati of the usual size, on 
which was hoisted the Spanish colours. They 
had cut it across with a cannon ball, it was re 
paired, and again replac ed ; but it was not five 

when another shot brought 1 
This occurring four or five times 
eave great offence to the sailors 


minutes up, 
down again 

successively, 
who attributed all that we had suffered to 
fighting under the Spanish flag, and swore 
that if the union jack was up in its place, the 
French would not bring it down so easily 

* There's that bloody Spanish flag down again, 
it, Jack, Phave 


let me go, and I'l 


said one of the tars 
got our boat's ensign here-- 
soon run it up.’ He went, and assisted in re 
pairing the flag staff; but, 
bending the Spanish flag to the halliards, he 


instead of again 


put the English in place of it 

“A general huzza greeted its appearance 
‘ Now, d——n it, we'll beat the French dogs 
said the seaman; but the cheering had at- 
tracted the notice of the commandant, and he 
hauled down again. Never 
was an order so reluctantly oabeved 

“Ina few minutes, a shot cut through the 
flag staff. *‘ There it goes down again---Oh, 
n,, was the surly reply. ‘ Let it lie 
there ; and there it lay; for no one would 
meddle with it. ‘ Better to fight without a 
flag at all, than under such a bloody treacher- 
ous flag as that,’ said an old sailor ‘7 never 
could bear it.unless when | saw it flying at the 


ordered it to be 


d- 


mast head of an enemy) 

The fort is soon after ordered to be blown up 
and deserted. Our poor soldier gets off with 
only a slight wound, and much slighter cloth- 
ing He had lost his dollars, prize silk, &ce 
and arrives at the Isla camp with a pair of can 


vas trowsers, the shirt on his back, a pair of 


shoes, and a forage cap 

“ The Soldier” next re-embarks with his re- 
giment for Portugal, to join the main army 
under Lord Wellington... The battle of Bu- 
saco had just taken place, and they meet the 
wounded on the road 

“ After halting one day here, we proceeded 
on the main road as far as Cavallos. Here we 
received information, from men going sick to 
the rear, that our army was retreating, after 
having fought an action at Busaco. This in- 
telligence was soon confirmed by cars coming 
in with the wounded---those who had suffered 
slightly were walking, while others, whose 
wounds were more severe, were either sitting 
or lying on the cars, which from their con- 
struction were ill calculated for conveying 
sick or wounded men. They were about five 
feet long, and two and a half broad ; but, in- 
stead of being boarded at the sides, there were 
stakes placed in holes about eighteen inches 
apart ; the wheels were about two feet in dia- 
meter, rather octagonal than round; and, as 
they were not girt with iron, it was quite a 
common thing to have a piece broken out of 


| 


the circumference, and, of course, every time 
the wheel turned, the whole car would be vio- 
lently shook. This was drawn by a pair of 
oxen, yoked by the head. A peasant, with a 
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long stick and a sharp nail in the end of it, | 


walked before them, and every now and then 
run his goad into their shoulders to hasten 
their pace. This generally produced an awful 
zig-zag trot for a few yards, when the jolting 
occasioned by the inequality of the wheels 
would cause the most excruciating torture to 
the poor fellows who were in them, and force 
them to groan with agony. 


forty or fifty miles, before they reached an 
hospital, exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, going at the rate of two miles an 
hour. The wounded continued to pass the re- 


maining part of the day, and during the whole | 
g £ 


night.’ 
There are many other striking accounts and 
anecdotes of the situation of the soldiery, both 


In this manner | 
they had to travel to Lisbon, a distance of | 


with relation to their comforts, the supply of | 


necessaries, discipline, &c. together with hints 
for improvement, to which we can only refer. 

We are strongly tempted to extract our sol- 
dier’s narrative of such details as occurred 
within his own notice of the affair at Fuentes 
d’Honore, but are compelled to pass on to the 
siege of Badajos 

“The 2d parallel was now opened within 
300 yards of the town, in which two batteries 
commenced firing on the 25th. During this 
time, the weather was so bad, and the rains so 


heavy, that we were working in the trenches, | 


up to the knees in mud, and the river swelled 
to such a height that the pontoon bridge, over 
which we crossed the Guidiana, was carried 
away. On the 2th, another sortie was made 
by the enemy on the right ; but they were re- 
pulsed by General Hamilton's division. On 


the 3lst, twenty-seven pieces of cannon were | 


opened in the second parallel, on the walls of 
the town; and the firing was continued with 
great effect until the 4th, when another bat- 
tery of six guns was opened; practicable 
breaches were effected on the 5th, and we 
were turned out that night to storm the town, 
but the enemy having made formidable prepa- 
rations for the defence, the attack was defer- 
red until next night, during which time all the 
guns in the second parallel were brought to 
bear upon the breaches. This delay was pro- 
ductive of very serious feelings throughout the 
succeeding day, as we were warned at the 
time to be ready to storm the town the next 
night. 

“ Various were the effects produced on vari- 
ous individuals. There was an unusual talk- 
ing of relations, a recalling to mind of scenes 
forgotten ; a flow of kindly feeling which soft- 
ened down the rough soldier into something 
sadder, but more pleasing. Many letters were 
written during that day to absent friends, in a 
more affectionate style than usual; and many 
injunctions given and taken, about writing, in 
the event of the fall of either party, to their 
relations. 

“ The nearer the time drew for the intended 
attack, the more each individual seemed to 
shrink within himself, yet still nothing of fear 
or doubt of our success was expressed, every 


id] 


feeling displayed was natural and manly ; at 
length night came, and the appointed hour for 
turning out. It was dark and gloomy, not a 
single star showed its head ; the air was still, 
not a sound could be heard; but the noise oi 
the field cricket, and the croaking of frogs ; 
every word of command was given in a whis- 
yer, and the strictest silence enjoined, which 
believe was unnecessary ; few felt inclined 
to speak. At last the order was given to ad- 
vance, and with palpitating hearts we com- 
menced our march—-slow and silent, a dead 
weight hanging on every mind; had we been 
brought hurriedly into action it would have 
been different, but it is inconsistent with the 
nature of man not to feel as | have described, 
in such a situation. The previous warning ; 
the dark and silent night; the known strength 
of the place ; and the imminent danger of the 
attack, all conspired to produce it.---Yet this 
feeling was not the result of want of courage, 
for I never witnessed any thing like the calm 
intrepidity displayed in the advance, after we 
came within range of the enemy's cannon 
Being apprized of our intentions, they threw 
out fire-balls in every direction, and from to- 
tal darkness, they changed the approaches to 
the garrison, into a state light as day ; by this 
means they were enabled to see the directions 
of our columns, and they opened a fire of 
round and grape shot on us, which raked 
through them, killing and wounding whole 
sections. We still advanced, silent as before, 
unless the groaning of our wounded comrades, 
until we reached a sort of moat about fifty feet 
wide, formed by the inundation of the river ; 
here we had to pass, rank entire, the passage 
being only capable of admitting one at a time 
On this place the enemy had brought their 
guns to bear, and they kept up such a fire of 
grape and musketry on it, that it was a mira 
cle any of us escaped. When we reached the 
other side we formed again, and advanced up 
the glacis, forcing our way through the pall- 
sades, and got down into the ditch. The lad 
ders by which we had to escalade the castle 
were not yet brought up, and the men were 
huddled on one another in such a manner that 
we could not move ; we were now ordered to 
fix our bayonets. When we first entered the 
trench we considered ourselves comparatively 
safe, thinking we were out of range of their 
shot, but we were soon convinced of our mis- 
take, for they opened several guns from an- 
gles which commanded the trench, and they 
poured in grape shot upon us from each side, 
every shot of which took effect, and every 
volley of which was succeeded by the dying 
groans of those who fell; our situation at this 
time was truly appalling. The attack had 
commenced at the breaches towards our left, 
and the cannon and musketry which played 
upon our troops from every quarter of the 
town attacked, kept up a continual roll of 
thunder, and their incessant flash one quiver 
ing sheet of lightning ; to add to the awfulness 
of the scene, a mine was sprung at the breach, 
which carried up in its dreadful blaze, the 
mangled limbs and bodies of many of our com- 


rades. When the ladders were placed, each 


eager to mount, crowded them in such a way 
that many of them broke. and the poor fellows 
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who had nearly reached the top, were precipi- 
tated a height of thirty or forty feet, and im- 
paléd on the bayonets of their comrades below; 
other ladders were pushed aside by the enemy 
on the walls, and fell with a crash on those in 
the ditch ; while more who got to the top with- 
out accident were shot on reaching the para- 
pet, and tumbling headlong, brought down 
those beneath them. This continued for some 
time, until at length a tew having made a 
landing good on the ramparts, at the expense 
of their lives, enabled a great number to fol- 
low. When about a company had thus col- 
lected together, we formed and charged round 
the ramparts, bayoneting the French artillery 
at their guns; in the direction that the party I 
was with, they had drawn out a howitzer 
loaded to the very muzzle, pointed it towards 
us, and a gunner had the match ready to fire, 
when he was brought down by one of our party; 
in this direction we charged until we reached 
the sally-port communicating with the town 
In a short time the whole division were estab- 
lished in possession of the castle, but the con- 
test at the breaches was still severe. 

“The light and 4th divisions had advanced 
from the trenches a short time after us, until 
they reached the covered way ; their advanced 
guards descended without difficulty into the 
ditch, and advanced to the assault with the 
most determined bravery, but such was the 
nature of the obstacles prepared by the enemy 
at the head of the breach, and behind it, that 
they could not establish themselves within the 
place. Repeated attempts were made until 
after twelve at night, when Lord Wellington 
finding that success was not to be obtained, 
and that our division had succeeded in taking 
the castle. they were ordered back to the 
ground where they had assembled, leaving the 
breach covered with dead and wounded. When 
the governor (Philipon) found the castle was 
taken, he retreated mto fort St. Christoval, 
and at daylight in the morning he surrender- 


ed with all the garrison; it had consisted of 


five thousand men, of which number twelve 
hundred were killed during the siege. 

“ When the town surrendered, and the pri- 
soners were secured, the vate leading into the 
town from the castle was opened, and we were 


allowed to enter the town for the purpose of 


plundering it. We were scarcely through the 
gate when every regiment of the division were 
promiscuously mixed, and a scene of confu- 
sion took plac e which baffle 5 Gescription; each 
ran in the direction that pleased himself, burst- 
ing up the doors and rumunaging through the 
houses, W antonly breaking up the most valua- 
ble articles of furniture found in them ;—small 
bands formed, and when they came to a door 
which offered resistance, half a dozen mus- 
quets were levelled at the lock, and it flew up; 
by this means many men were wounded, for 
having entered at another door, there was 
often a number in the house, when the door 
was thus blown open. The greater number 
first sought the spirit stores, where, having 
drank an inordinate quantity, they 
prepared for every sort of mischief. At 
one large vault in the centre of the town, 
to which a flight of steps led, they had staved 
in the head of the casks, and were running 
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with their hat-caps full of it, and so much was 
spilt here, that some, it was suid, were actu- 
ally drowned in it. Farther on a number of 
those whe had visited the spirit store were 
firing away their ammunyjtion, striving to hut 
some bells in front of a convent 

* The etfects of the liquor now began to show 
itself, and some of the scenes which ensued are 
too dreadful and disgusting to relate ; where 
two or three thousand armed men, many of 
them mad drunk, others depraved and unprin- 
cipled, were freed from all restraint, running 
up and down the town, the atrocities which 
took place may be readily imagined ;—but in 
justice to the army, 1 must say they were not 
general, and in most cases perpetrated by cold 
blooded villains, who were backward enough 
in the attack. Many risked their liv’. in de- 
fending helpless females, and although it was 
rather a dangerous place for an officer to ap- 
pear, I saw many of them running as much 
risk to prevent mlumanity, as they did the 
preceding night in storming the town. I very 
folly, and wicked- 
ness around me, and anade out of thé town to- 
wards the breach. When | arrived at where 
the attack had been made*by the light and 4th 
divisions, what a contrast to the scene | had 
just left! here all was comparatively silent, 
unless here and there a groan from the poor 
fellows who lay wounded, and who were un- 
able to move As round, several 
voices assailed my ear begging for a drink of 
water ; | went, and having filled a large pitcher 
which I found, relieved their wants as far I 
could 

Our soldier, the next 
scene of attack on the night previous 

“When I observed the defences that 
been here made, | could not wonder at our 
troops not succeeding in the assault. The as- 
cent of the breach near the top was covered 
with thick planks of wood firmly connected to- 
gether, staked down, and stuck full of sword 
and bayonet blades, which were tirmly fasten- 
ed into the wood with the ppints up; round 
the breach a deep trench was cut in the ram- 
parts, which was plated full of musquets with 
the bayonets fixed, standing up perpendicular- 
ly, and firmly fixed in the earth up to the 
locks. Exclusive of this, they had shell and 
hand grenades re Lily loaded, piled on the ram- 
lizhted and threw down 

Round this place death 
appeared in every form, the whole ascent 
was completely covered with the killed, and 
for many yards around the approach to the 
walls, every variety of expression in their 
countenance, from calin placidity to the great- 
estagony. The sight was awful :—anxious to 
see the place where we had so severe a strug- 
gle the préceding night, I bent my steps to the 
ditch where we had placed the ladders to es- 
calade the castle. The sight here was enough 
to harrow up the soul, and which no descrip- 
tion of mine could convey an idea of. Beneath 
one of the ladders, among others lay a corpo- 
ral of the 45th regiment, who, when wounded, 
had fallen forward on his knees and hands, 
and the foot of the ladder had been, in the con- 
fusion, placed on his back. Whether the 
wound would have been mortal, 1 do not 


soon sickened of tne noise, 


| looked 


morning, visits the 


had 


parts, which they 
among the assailants 


| 
| 
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know. but the weight of the men ascending 
the ladder had facilitated his death, for the 
blood was forced out ef his ears, mouth and 
nose. 

“ Returning to the camp, I had passed the 
narrow path across the moat, where many lay 
dead, half in the water. | had scarcely reach- 
ed the opposite side, when I perceived a wo- 
man with a child at her breast, and leading 
another by the hand, hurrying about with a 
distracted air, from one dead body to another, 
eagerly examining each. I saw her come to 
one whose appearance seemed to strike her 
(he was a grenadier of the 83d regt.) she hesi- 
tated some moments, as if afraid to realize the 
suspicion which crossed her mind. At length 
seemingly determined to ascertain the extent 
of her misery, releasing the child from her 
hand, she raised the dead soldier (who had 
fallen on his face) and looking on his pallid 
features, she gave a wild scream, and the life- 
less body fell from her arms. Sinking on her 
knees, she cast her eyes to heaven, while she 
strained her infant to her bosom with a con- 
vulsive grasp ; the blood had fled her face, nor 
did a muscle of it move, she seemed inanimate, 
and all her faculties were absorbed in grief.” 

If we had no other reason for recommend- 
ing these little volumes. it would be sufficient 
that they will instruct unthinking people in 
the real nature of war and military glory. 
The length of the quotations already made, 
prevent us from doing more than concluding 
this paper with a few detached anecdotes col- 
lected at random—partly for the amusement 
they afford—and partly to show the character 
of the work 

General Picton :-— 

“ The first Sunday after the outrage already 
related, when the chaplain left his station, 
General Picton took his place not to pray but 
to give us a sermon 

“ This was the first time he had addressed 


us. I felt anxious to examine the features of 


a man who had been so much the public talk 
on account of his reputed cruelty at Trinidad. 
I could not deny that I felt a prejudice against 
him, and his countenance did not do it away ; 
for it had a stern and gloomy expression, 
which, added to a very dark complexion, made 
it no way prepossessing ; but, when he opened 
his mouth, and began to pour forth a torrent 
of abuse on us for our conduct, and his dark 
eye flashed with indignation, as he recapitu- 
lated our errors, ‘hope withering fled, and 
mercy sighed farewell.’ He wound up the 
particular part of his speech addressed to us 
with— You are a disgrace to your moral 
country, Scotland! That had more weight 
than all his speech. It sunk deep in our hearts. 
To separate a Scotchman from his country— 
to tell him he was unworthy of it—is next to 
taking away his life. 

“ But General Picton was not the character 
which we, by prejudice, were led to think him. 
Convinced of the baneful effects of allowing 
his men to plunder, he set his face sternly 
against it, but in other respects he was indul- 
gent; and, although no man could blame with 
more severity when occasion required, he was 
no niggard of his praise when it was deserved.” 


—(Vol. i. p. 198.) 


“The 88th regiment (Connaught Rangers) 
being detached from our div-sion, led on by 
the heroic’ General M‘Kinnon, (who com- 
manded our right brigade) charged them fu- 
riously, and drove them back through the vil- 
lace with great slaughter. Some time pre- 
vious to this, General Picton had had occasion 
to check this regiment for some plundering 
affair they had been guilty of, and he was so 
offended at their conduct, that, in addressing 


| them, he had told them they were the great- 


est blackguards in the army ;—but as he was al- 
ways as ready to give praise—as censure, W here 
it was due, when they were returning from 
this gallant and effective charge, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Well done the brave seth!’ Some of them 
who had been stung at his former reproaches, 
cried out, ‘Are we the greatest blackguards 
in the army now?’ The valiant Picton smiled, 
and replied, ‘ No. no, you are brave and gal- 
lant soldiers, this day has redeemed your cha- 
racter.’ "—(Vol. ii. p. 23.) 

“ We had now gained the edge of the river; 
the French columns were posted on the height 
above us. We passed the river, under a heavy 
fire, and proceeded to ascend the hill. We 
could now see that more of our army had 
crossed, both to our right and left. As we ad- 
vanced up the hill, we formed line. General 
Picton rode up in front of us, with his stick 
over his shoulder, exposed to the heavy fire of 
the enemy, as composedly as if he had been in 
perfect safety. ‘Steady, my lads, steady,’ 
said he, ‘don't throw away your fire until I 
give you the word of command.’ We were 
now close on them; the balls were whizzing 
about our ears like hailstones. The man be- 
fore me received a shot in the head, and fell 
‘ Why don’t they let us give the rascals a vol- 
ley,’ said some of the men. The left of our 
line, which was nearest them, now opened a 
heavy fire; and, by the time the line was all 
formed, the French had taken to their heels.” 
—(Vol. i. p. 221.) 

“We were much annoyed by shot and 
shell from the heights where the French ar- 
tillery were posted, some of which falling in 
the squares, did great mischief, killing and 
wounding many of our men, and blowing up 
our ammunition. We had about six miles to 
retreat in this manner before we reached the 
body of the army, with the French cavalry 
hanging on our flanks and rear, some of whom 
had even the audacity to ride to our front, and 
having taken part of our baggage, brought it 
back close past our columns: we could render 
no assistance, as our own safety wholly de- 
pended on keeping ourselves ready to form 
square. Here General Picton showed that 
coolness and intrepidity for which he was so 
much distinguished ; for some time he rode at 
the head of our square, while a strong body of 
French hung on our right, waiting a favoura- 
ble opportunity to charge. The captain who 
commanded us (both field officers being sick) 
was throwing many a fearful glance at them, 
and was rather in a state of perturbation— 
‘Never mind the French,’ said Picton, ‘ mind 
your regiment; if the fellows come here, we 
will give them a warm reception.’ "—(Vol. ii 
p- 54 ) 

Execution of deserters :— 
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“While in Campo Mayor, where we re- 
mained for some time, a German of the 60th 
regiment, a Frenchman, and two {talians, be- 
longing to the Chasseurs Britannique, were 
shot for desertion; the former belonged to 
our division, the latter three to the 7th. On 
the morning that the sentence of the first was 
carried into execution, the division was as- 
sembled outside of the town, where they form- 
ed three sides of a square. The prisoner was 
marched past the various regiments, accompa- 
nied by the chaplain of the division, and the 
guard appointed to shoot him. When his de- 
votions were finished, he was blindfolded by 
the provost marshal, and placed kneeling on 
the brink of his grave already open to receive 
him; he gave the signal, and the next mo- 
ment he fell pierced by half a dozen musquet 
balls. The different regiments then marched 
past the body, receiving the word, eyes left, as 
they passed him 

“]T was on. the general provost guard the 
evening previous to those of the 7th division 
being shot. The sergeants came with the 
company's books to settle their accounts; the 
two Italians were In paroxysms of agony, cry- 
ing and wringing their hands; the behaviour 
of the Frenchman, who had been taken pri- 
soner, had volunteered into the Chasseurs 
Britannique, and afterwards deserted from 
them to his countrymen, formed a strong con- 
trast to that of the others; calm and dignified, 
he seemed to feel no fear of death, nor did any 
complaint pass his lips, save an occasional ex- 
clamation against the injustice of trying him 
as a deserter, being a Frenchman. In his cir- 
cumstances, he argued it was natural that he 
should endeavour to join his friends the first 
opportunity that offered. When the sergeant 
was settling their accounts, the Italians paid 
no attention to any thing said to them; but he 
discussed every item with the greatest exact- 
ness, and the sergeant wanting a small coin 
about the value of a farthing to balance, he 
desired him to procure it before he would 
sien the ledger; but though thus exact with 
the sergeant, the moment he received his ba- 
lance, which amounted to some dollars, he di- 
vided every penny of it amongst his fellow- 
prisoners. When the Italians received their 
money they sent for brandy, and began to 
drink intemperately, endeavouring to drown 
their sorrows and sear their minds; but it had 
quite a different effect, for they then broke 
trom all restraint in the expression of their 
feelings, and cried and groaned with agony in 
such a manner, that they could be heard at a 
considerable distance trom the guard-room. 
In this state they continued until morning, 
when they ceased their lamentations, only be- 
cause nature was exhausted by their former vio- 
lence ;—quite different was the conduct of the 
Frenchman ; when the brandy was procured, 
the Italians pressed him to take some, but he 
thanked them, and refused, ‘ No,’ said he, 
throwing a look of mingled pity and contempt 
on them, ‘I need no brandy to enable me to 
face death.’ He continued to walk about with 
his arms folded during the whole evening, 
without seeming in the least disturbed ; occa- 
sionally indeed his countenance softened, and 
a tear-drop gathered in his eye, but it was not 


| permitted to linger there; and as if ashamed 
| of showing the least want of firmness, he as- 
sumed redoubled inflexibility of countenance. 

“| could not help admiring his manly forti- 
tude and courage. | had no opportunity of 
speaking to him, without being intrusive ; but 
in silence | watched the expression of his face, 
with a feeling I could hardly describe —It was 
reported that he was a brother of Marshal 
Soult: the truth of this | cannot pretend to 
| affirm. He was, however, certainly a man of 
a noble mind and independent spirit, elegant 
in person, and handsome in features. About 
midnight he lay down and slept soundly until 
near the hour of execution ; his courage seem- 
ed to be now even more exalted. He cleaned 
himself with the greatest nicety, conversed 
with his fellow prisoners cheerfully, and en- 
deavoured, although without success, to infuse 
some courage into the poor Italians. The 
guard having arrived, he took leave of those 
prisoners who were confined with him; and 
to one, with whom he was more familiar than 
the others, he gave some private injunction, 
and on parting with him he said emphatically, 
| ‘Remember, I die a Frenchman.’ He marched 
| off to the place of execution with the same 
collected intrepidity he had before evinced, 
ind | understood afterwards, that his demean- 
our on the ground where he was shot, was si- 
milar to that displayed while a prisoner; all 
admired his courage, and were sorry for his 
fate.”"—( Vol. ii. p. 44.) 

The following is a scene much after the 
fashion of the heroes in Homer :— 

“ The cavalry now commenced skirmishing, 
the infuntry keeping up an occasional fire. It 
was rather remarkable that the cavalry on 
| both sides happened to be Germans. When this 
was understood, volleys of insulting language, 
| as well as shot, were exchanged between them 
| One of our hussars got so enraged at something 
one of his opponents said, that raising his sword, 
he dashed forward upon him into the very 
centre of their line. The French hussar seeing 
that he had no mercy to expect from his en- 
raged foe, wheeled about his horse, and rode 
to the rear; the other, determined on revenge, 
still continued to follow him. The whole at- 
tention of both sides was drawn for a moment 
to these two, and a temporary cessation of 
firing took place; the French staring in as- 
tonishment at our hussar’s temerity, while our 
men were cheering him on. The chase con- 
tinued for some way to the rear of their caval- 
ry. At last, our hussar coming up with him, 
and fetching a furious blow, brought him to 
the ground. Awakened now to a sense of the 
danger he had thrown himself into, he set his 
horse at full speed to get back to his comrades ; 
but the French who were confounded when he 
passed, had recovered their surprise, and de- 
| termined on revenging the death of their com- 

rade ; they joined in pursuit, firing their pis- 
| tols at him. The poor fellow was now in haz- 
ardous plight, they were every moment gain- 
| ing upon him, and he had still a long way to 
| ride. A band of the enemy took a cireuit, for 
| the purpose of intercepting him; and before 
| he could reach the line he was surrounded, 
and would have been cut in pieces, had not a 
| party of his comrades, stimulated by the wish 


7 


to save so brave a fellow, rushed forward, and 
just arrived in time, by making the attack ge 
neral, to save his life, and brought him off in 
triumph.’’—-( Vol. ii. p. 14.) 

Anecdotes of wounds :— 

“In particular places of the village where 
a stand had been made, or the shot brought to 
bear, the slaughter had been immer which 
was the river, and at the smal! 
chapel on our side of the town; among the 
rest lay one poor fellow of the 88th light com- 
pany, who had been severely wounded, and 
seemed to suffer 
beeged of those who passed him 
out of torture 
his wound there was no po 
viving, yet none felt inclined to comply with 
his request, until a German of the 6Uth Rifle 
battalion, after hesitating a few moments 
raised his rifle, end putting the muzzle of it to 
his head, fired the contents of it through it 
Whether this deed deserved praise or blame, I 
leave others to determine.”—( Vol. ii. p. 19.) 

“A French officer, while leading on his 
men, having been killed in our front, a bugler 
of the 83d regiment starting out between the 
, seized his gold watch; but 


ease near the 


excruciating agony. for he 
to put hum 
mm the nature of 
bility of him sur- 


\ithnough fr 


fire of both parties 
he had scarcely returned, when a cannon shot 
trom the ene my came wliistling past him, and 
he fell lifeless on the spot. ‘The blood started 
out of his nose and ears, but with the excep- 
tion of this, there was neither wound nor 
bruise on his body; the shot had not touc hed 
him 

“A few of our lads and some of the 79th 
were standing together, where a poor fellow 
; from them weltering in his 
blood. As he belonged to the 79th, they 
went over to see who he was; the ball had 
entered the centre of his forehead, and passed 
through his brain, and to all appearance he 
was completely dead; but when any of the 
flies which were buzzing about the wound, 
entered it, a convulsive tremor shook his 
whole body, and the muscles of his face be- 
came frightfully distorted ; there could scarce- 
ly be imagined any thing more distressing, or 
appalling to the spectator.’ —(Vol. ii. p 


lay a few paces 


more 
20.) 

“In this manner driving in their left. we 
came in front of where our artillery were play- 
ing on the enemy, but no time was lost, for by 
marching past in open column, they continued 
to fire without interruption, sending their shot 
through the intervals between each company, 
without doing us any injury, although it cre- 
ated rather unpleasant sensations to hear it 
whistling past us. The enemy's shot and 
shell were now making dreadful havock. A 
Portuguese cadet, who was attached to our 
regiment, received a shell in the centre of his 
body, which, bursting at the same instant, li- 
terally blew him to pieces; another poor ‘fe sl. 
low receiving a grape shot across his belly, bis 
bowels protruded, and he was obliged to apply 
both his hands to the wound to keep them in; 
I shall never forget the expression of agony 
depicted in his countenance. These were re- 
markable cases, but the men were now falling 
thick on every side.” —(Vol. ii. p. 100.) 

“ Within the walls of the old chapel, where 
eur men and the French had got under cover 
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alternately, as they were pursuing or pursued, 
there lay a mixture of various nations, wound- 
ed, dying and dead, and presented a s ight 
lgnguage could describe, ravin 

rroaning, calling for assistance and drink. 
They must have had a hardened heart who 
could have beheld it without feeling deeply 
One noble looking fellow of the Imperial 
Guard lay wounded through both legs, and 
one of his arms shattered, he had been plun- 
dered and stripped half naked One of our 
light company, of the name of James Cochran, 


as inuch distinguished for bravery in the field 
for they are 


as fora mild and humane temper, 
fellow lying 


not ine nnpatible) seeing the poor 

in this unable to help himself, and the 
flies irritating his wounds—threw his own 
blanket over him—brought some water,-and 
left it and some bread with him; but what was 
his mortification on returning that way, to find 
that he was again plundered of all, and left a 
before "The poor fellow, however, seemed te 
feel the most lively gratitude for what Coch- 
ran had done, and wished to force some 
which had escaped the search 
. p. 25.) 


which no 


pug ht 


money on iim 
of his plunderers.”— Vol. ii 

Miseries of retreat :— 

‘I]t was piteous to see some of the men, 
who had dragged their limbs after them with 
determined spirit until their strength failed, 
fall down amongst the mud, unable to proceed 
farther; and as they were sure of being taken 
a if they escaped being trampled to 
death by the enemy’s cavalry, the despairing 
farewell look that the poor fellows gave us 
when they saw us pass on, would have pierce “d 
our hearts at any other time; but our feelings 
were steeled, and so helpless had we become, 
that we had no power to assist, even had we 
felt the inclination to do so. Among the rest, 
one instance was so distressing, that no one 
could behold it unmoved. The wife of a young 
man, who endeavoured to be present with her 
husband on every occasion, if possible, having 
kept up with us amidst all our suffe rings, froin 
Salamanca, was at length so overcome by fa- 
tigue and want, that she could go no further; 
fur some distance, with the assistance of her 
husband's arm, she had managed to drag her 
weary limbs along, but at length she became 
so exhausted, that she stood still unable to 
move; her husband was allowed to fall out 
with her, for the purpose of getting her into 
one of the spring wagons, but. when they 
came up, they were already loaded in such a 
manner that she could not be admitted, and 
numbers in the same predicament were left 
lying on the road side. The poor fellow was 
now in a dreadful dilemma, being necessitated 
either to leave her to the merey of the French 
soldiers, or by remaining with her to be taken 
prisoner—and even then perhaps be unable to 
protect her; the alternative either way was 
heart-rending, but there was no time to lose, 
the French cavalry was close upon them. In 
despairing accents she begged him not to 
leave her, and at one time he had taken the 
resolution to remain, but the fear of being consi- 
dered as a deserter urged him to proceed, and, 
with feelings easier imagined than described, 
he left her to her fate, and never saw her again; 
but many a time afterwards did he deprecate his 
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conduct on that oecasion, and the recollection 
of it embittered his lite.’—( Vol. ii. p. 122.) 

Fanaticism :— 

ne The dav that we entered this village, one 
of our men cut off his right hand, under cir- 
cumstances that may be worth relating 

“ For . to this he had 
been low in spirits, troubled with what some 
people call religious melancholy, but which, at 
that time, was no very prevalent disease in 
the army. He scarcely ever spoke to any one 
and was in the habit of wandering rom 
the encampment, with his Bible in his pocket, 
and seating himself in some place where he 
was not likely to be disturbed, he would 
for hours poring over it. While in Ustaritz, 
he conceived some ill will against the landlord 
of the house where he was quartered, and very 


time previous 


out 


unceremont ly knocked him down 
confined tor th ffence, he remained a pri- 
sone hen we entered I On the 
guard being placed in a house, he sat down, 
and having taken out his Bible, he commenced 
in his usual way to read it But suddenly 
rising, he laid the book down, and going over 
to a man, who was breaking wood with a 


hatchet, he asked the loan of it for a few mo- 
When the t to him, he 
ry deliberately into an inner apart- 


ments man gave |i 


walked ve 


ment, and placing his right hand on the sill of 
the wind ww, he severed it at the wrist The 
first two strokes that he », did not finish 
the business, and he had nerve enough not 
only to repeat it a, third time, but afterwards 
to wrench the lacerated intecuments asunder, 
and threw the hand into the court below. He 
had been observed by some of the men in a 


window opposite, but too late to prevent the 
deed 


The man on beivg questioned as to his 
motive in thus mutilating himself, replied, | 
That he had only done what the Lord com- 
manded, in a passage he had been reading 


“If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and 
cast it from thee, &e whith injunction 
had literally fulfilled, as his right hand offend- 
ed him by knocking down his landlord. T! 
was the only reason he ever assigned.” —( Vol 
i. p. 189.) 

The anecdotes of the Provost Marshal are 
frightful. The following is a mild case :— 

“Next morning we left our encampment, 
and returning by the wey we had come, we 
passed a man of the division on the road side, 
who had been hung up to the branch of a tree 
a few minutes befor According to the cur- 
rent report in the division, he had entered a 
mill, and asked the miller to sell him some 
flour: but the miller refusing to sell it he took 
it by foree; and being caught in the act by 
some one, who reported the affair to Lord 
Wellington, he was tried by a general court 
al, and sentenced to death. For a long 
time after his trial he was marched a prisoner 


he 


ils 


inart 


with the provost guard, and he entertained 
hopes of pardon; but on that morning, without 


any previous warning, while he was sitting at 
the fire with some of his fellow prisoners, the 
provost came in and ordered him to rise, 
when, placing the rope round his neck, he 


The Eventful Life of a Soldier. 


tance, and hung him upon the branch of a 
tree. Vol. ii. p. 2060.) 

Sangtfroid 

“While advanting upon one of these tem 
porary f through 


det soldier, 
some cause, was rather tardy in retreating 


nees, a French 
and our men were close upon him before he 
started out of the ditch. His comrades had, 
by this time, lined the fence farther on, and 
being a remarkable object, a number of our 
skirmishers directed their fire against him, but 


he did not seem much incommoded, for after 
running a few paces, he turned about and 
fired on his pursuers; and reloading his piece, 


continued this running fire for some distance 


His daring conduct having attracted the at- 


tention of all, a great number joined in trying 
to bring the Poor fellow down: and the shot 
was flying about him in eve ry direction—but 
he seemed invulnerable. At length coniing 
near to where his own party was under cover, 


he walked up to the edge of the embankment, 
and after firmg at the party who were in his 
rear, he clapped his hand very contemptuously 
on his and jumped down into the 
ditch. Vol. ii. p 205.) 

The indifference to danger which a little 
campaigning endows even cowards with, is 
truly remarkable :— 

* Our attention was drawn toa young artil- 
lery officer who was with them, and who seem- 
ed to be very much frightened, for every time 
that either our own or the French guns fired 
he ducked to the ground Some of the men 


bree ch, 


felt inclined to make game of him, but it only 
showed that fighting needs practice before 


people can take things easy. It is likely that 
it was the first time he had been engaged, and 
I have no doubt but he would eventually get 
the better of that custom; those who have not 
known it by experience can form idea of 
the indifference with which our soldiers enter 
ed abattle after being some time in the Penin 
As an instance of this, we were at one 
tune lying opposite to the enemy, in d uly ex- 
pectation of being engaged, one of our men, 
(a Highlandman,) having lost the small piece 
of ornamental leather which is worn in front 
of the uniform cap, on taking off his hat for 
some purpose, the deficiency caught his eye, 
and looking at it for a few moments, he said, 
very seriously, ‘I wish to God there may be 
an engagement to-day, till | get a rosette for 
my cap.’ ''—(Vol. ii. p. 162.) 

We must, however, make an end of our ex- 
tracts, and we cannot do better than finish with 
this memorandum :— 

“Our regiment was nearly nine hundred 
strong when we first went out to the Peninsu- 
la. During the time we remained there, we 
received at various times recruits to the 
amount of four hundred, and when we left the 
country our strength was about two hundred 
and fijty, out of which number, not more than 
a hundred and fifty remained who went out 
with the regiment.’ —(Vol. ii. p. 214.) 

The author has done wrong to entitle his se- 
cond volume “ The War in the Peninsula :” a 
private soldier is not in a situation to give, 
from his own experience, a general account of 
a war. He sees nothing but detached inci- 


no 


marched him forward on the road a short dis- | dents, and if he describes more he must rely 


| 
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upon newspapers and despatches—a task: he 
had better leave* to others. “ The Soldier” 
has erred in this point in his description of the 
crossing of the Pyrenees and the campaign in 
the south of France. A more grievous error 
is, however, the dash of romance with which 
he has now and then permitted himself to co- 
lour the reality—as in the case, for instance, 
of the love story of Henry 
should, however, be unpardonably fastidious if 


—--— e 


we did not overlook this defect for the sake of | 


the entertainment the rest has afforded us 
indeed, it is on account of the high value 
which we set upon the book, that we make an 
exception to the parts which serve to cast.an 
air of doubt over the genuineness of the whole 
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MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH STUART, 
QUEEN OF BOHLEMIA, Daughter of 
Aing James 1.; with Sketches of the most 
d stenguished Personages, and the State of 
Sot rely in Holla nd and (ier mang during the 
Seventeenth entury By Miss Benge: 
Vols. 1225 
Tue story of the lovely and unfortunate wo- 

man, with whose Memoirs we are here present- 

ed, is among the most affecting pieces of roval 
biography The daughter and the 
of a lony line of kines, she was doomed to gain 
nothing but the empty title of Queen, in ex- 
change for a whole life of humiliation and mise- 
ry: born and reared ina palace, her youth was 
crowned with a splendid bridal, only that she 
might become a wanderer without a home, and 
Charm 


mothe 


a dependant upon republican bounty 
ing all hearts, she created devoted servants, but 
to incur fruitless debts of gratitude which she 
never enjoyed the enviable power of repa 

ing :—the consort of a prince who adored her 
she was widowed in youth:—the mother of a 


numerous offspring, she was left by their mis 
fortunes or their crimes with no filial tender- 
ness to soothe her declining years :—and, final 


ly, she revisited her native shores to experience 
only neglect or indifference from the princes 
of her own family ; and she died in ignorance 
that her German descendants, by the female 
line, were one day to supplant the male heirs 
of the house of Stuart on the throne of these 
realms. Thus, altogether, whether we consi- 
der her in her royal station or her private life, 
—her brief dream of splendour, and long reali- 
ty of fallen greatness,—her public cares and 
private sorrows,—bereaved at once of home, 
and kindred, of crown, husband, and children, 
—we know not, in all the long and mocking pa- 
geant of human grandeur, a spectacle of more 
melancholy and touching interest than Eliza- 
beth Stuart, the fair scion of an ancient and il- 
lustrious stock, the common link between two 
great and royal dynasties 

In the work before us, the story of this ill- 
fated Princess is invested with many graces of 
composition and feeling, which enhance the 
attraction natural to her chequered fortunes 
Miss Benger is already favourably known to 
the world as the biographer of several illustri- 
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ous females; and the present volumes cannot 
fail to add very considerably to her previous 
reputation. In the collateral details of charac- 
ter, manners, and political history, these Me- 
moirs exhibit judicious reflection, animated de- 
lineation, and very respectable research: the 
sketches which they offer of the personal life 
of Elizabeth are finely blended with the coar- 
ser details of public affairs; and the whole af- 
fecting picture of her domestic sufferings is 
tinged with a deep and softened expression, 
which, perhaps, no other than a female pencil 
could adequately convey. In simple force, an- 
imation, and correctness of style, the book is 
superior to any of Miss Benger’s former produc- 
tions ; and if, as we shall presently have occa- 
sion to note, it is not wholly free from that 


| bias towards favourite personages, which seems 


the besetting sin of all biography, the tone of 
impartiality 1s in general at least fairly preser- 
ved; and there is certainly to be found in its 
pages neither wilful suppression of truth, nor 
intentional misrepresentation of historical cir- 
cumstances 

Elizabeth Stuart, the eldest daughter of our 


| James L, was born at the palace of Falkland, in 


Scotland, in the year 1596. At the age of 
eight years, by an arrangement which will ap- 
pear curious to these times, she was removed 
from the royal home, and placed under the 


| charge and in the family of Lord Harrington. 


} couruers to pawn upon the cri 


Under the exclusive care of that virtuous no- 
ind his amiable lady, she remained for 

several years at*their seat of Combe Abbey, in 
Warwickshire. In the-childhood and early 
the Princess there was nothing re- 
markable: although some of her infantine let- 
ters to her brother, Prince Henry, have been 
irefully preserved. For our own parts, we 


lves no believers in these re- 


neman 


vouth of 


confess ourse 


corded proofs of the precocity of 


the ingenuity 


royal infants, 
of teach- 
flattery of 
ulity of sove- 
reign parents and their loving s ibjects. The 
formal epistles and s»yings of the little Princess 
exhibit more of the staid precision and quaint 
stvle, which belonged to the maturer mind of 


which it ts so easy tor 


ers to dictate, and so natural tor the 


| the age, than of the natural ease and simplici- 
} 


ty of childhood. There must be something 
contagious in the disposition to attribute ripe- 
ness of understanding and feeling to the chil- 
dren of the “ British Solomon ;” for we observe 
with a smile the gravity of Miss Benger’s assu- 


| rance, that the separation of Elizabeth from her 


brother Henry ‘caused probably the first, cer- 
tainly the deepest, chagrin that had ever been 
experienced, —by a child of et.ght years of age 
Lord Harrington and his lady ay pear, howe 


' to have acquitted themselves of their duty in 


the education of their tender charge with fideli- 
at the age of 


was removed, 


ty. zeal, and good sense ; until 


about thirteen years, the Princes 


still under their su ntendance, to the court 
The first interesting circumstance in the 


life of Elizabeth, and that which gave its pecu- 


| liar colouring to her destiny, was her marriage 


| ‘This, like most royal unions, was dic 


with the young Elector-Palatine, Frederic V 
. tated en 
tirely by policy ; and the general interest of 
the Protestant cause determined James, by the 
advice of his ministers. to accept the young 


| = 
| 
P 
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Elector, as a prince of the reformed faith, for 
the husband of his daughter, in preference to 
seeking a more splendid alliance. James's 
Queen, the weak and volatile Anne of Denmark, 
was opposed to the union, and insisted that her 
daughter should only bestow her hand in ex- 
» fora regal crown. But failing mn her 
efforts to disgust the Princess with the project- 
ed nuptials, this vain and frivolous woman as- 


sailed her with taunts, and probably awakened 
that ambition in the mind of Elizabeth, which 
was to de all her subsequent life with calam- 
ity. Winwood has recorded in his Memorials 
the Queen's question to her daughter, how she 
wo a ure to be stiematized as “ Goody 
Palsgrave nickname which she thence- 
forth habitually bestowed on her Notwith 
standing the opposition of the Queen, the young 
Palsgrave was invited to England; and 
nuptials with Elizabeth were finally celebra 
with extravagant pomp on Valentine’s 
in the year 1613. The bride was therefo 
only » her seventeenth year, and the young 
Elector was scarcely her senior. We shall 
Miss Benger’s portrait of Elizabet! 
wooing of royal personages Is prover- 
and cold; but the young Elector, 
ht of the ladies, betray- 
line love ; nor was this 


surprising, since t ect of his pursuit pe 


sessed beauty and acc omp ishments to satisfy 


more fastidious taste Her torm, though 
vell proportioned, was light and graceful; 
sprightliness and dignity were blended in her 
movement There was an intelligent lan- 


guage in her eyes: the glow of life, of hope, 
and happiness w as diffused over her counte- 
nance. There were many contemporary prin- 
cesses nore benutiful, some not less accom- 
plished ; but none, who, like her, passed alter- 
nately from sportiveness to enthusiasm, or so 
happily united simplicity to embellishment 
Although we!l educated, she could not be called 
tudious, like the danghter of Henry VIII. She 
aspired not to the graces of the unhappy Mary 
Stuart; nor had she the pensive elegance of 
her persecuted cousin, Arabella Elizabeth 
affected not to be either a wit. a scholar, ora 
musician ; and it was all her prevailing charm, 
that she epuse and looked without premedita 
tion, person fying youth in all its atriness, and 
buoyancy, and susceptibility of enjoyment 
When shz sprang upon her palfrey, it was like 
a nymph ; when she followed the chase, it was 
with an air ofromantic triumph. With all this 
vivacity of character, Elizabeth was not inca 
pable of serious reflection : her religious prin- 
eiples were deeply rooted : she had been forti- 
fied by her brother’s opinions; and it appear 
probable they had in some degree influenced 
her conduct, since she seldom exhibited her 
person in the court-masks like her volatile mo 
ther.—never invited Frederic to a ball during 
his visit to England 


The gorgeous ceremonial of the marriage, — 


the bridal progress of Elizabeth through the 
United Provimees, and up the course of the 


Rhine, to Heidelberg, the Elector’s capital,— 


and the emn festivities which greeted the 
“ pearl of Britain’ on her arrival in her hus- 
band’s dominions,—are all described by Miss 
Benerer at considerable length. Her account is 


ject, in connexion with the fortunes of Eliza 


| was the influence and the ambitious counsels of 


given partly from Stowe, but principally on the : 
authority of a ponderous erman quarto, prin- 
ted im 1613, in which some indefatigable at- 


tendant of the Palsgrave had enrolled a mi- ' 
nute journal of the most trivial occurrences of F 
this nuptial expedition From this sourée 


Miss Benger has skilfully interwoven the pic- 
turesque narrative of the protracted pageant, 
with many highly amusing and curious details 
on the manners of the times in England, Hol- 
land, and Germany 


After the tumult of their nuptial rejoicimgs 
had subsided, Elizabeth and her consort enjoy- 
ed fora few years an unclouded season of hap- 
piness. Under a careful minority the states of 
the Elector had been présperously administer- 
ed; and, w 1 he assumed the reins of goverr 
ment, the Palatinate was the most flourishing 
province of Germany. Over the facile mind 
ind amiable temper of her husband, Elizabet! 
1equired that unbounded influence, which, by 
whatever fascination of person or character, she 
certainly knew how to exercise on all around 
her ; and Miss Benger has had occasion to fill 
this happy and too transient epoch in the life 
of her heroine only with the relation of chris 
tenings, courtly testivities, and magnificent ' 
improvements of the palace and domain, in 
which her enamoured lord delighted to minister 
to her taste But this dream of pleasure had 


nl and reli 
gious storm which disturbed the closing reign 
of the Emperor Mathia bewan to gather 


in abrupt termination: the politic 


throughout Germany; and its clouds soon 
thickened over the thoughtless revellers of 
Heidelberg. With the waning fortunes of her ' 
heroine, Mi Senger changes the scene; and 


we are conducted at once tothe crowded and 
turbulent arena of intrigue and violence, which 
was soon to be occupied with the quick revolu- 
tions and sanguinary combats of the Thirty 
Years’ War 7 

The political details of this part of her sub- 


beth, are all developed by Miss Benger with 
ufficient precision and cleafness. Upon the 
question of Frederic’s acceptance or refusal of 
the crown of Bohemia was to depend the fame, 
or obscurity, the splendour, or the ruin, of his 
future condition. Though the cireumstances 
are variously related, there is no doubt that it 


Elizabeth, which determined the wavering 
Elector to stake the fortunes of his house upon 
the profiered diadem. The enterprise itself it 
has been common with historians to treat as 
rash and illadvised. That it wasattended with 
so many calamities, is, however, we think, 
much more attributable to the feeble character 
and palpable errors of Frederic himself, than 
to the real dangers of his attempt. It is appa 

rently from partiality for the character of 
Frederic, the faithful husband of her heroine, 
that Miss Benger dwells much more on the 

difficuities of his situation, than on his deficien- 
cies in judement and energy. She has exten- 
uated his errors, and laboured to explain away 
the untavourable appearances against him. It 
is, however, but too evident, that, on the field 
which was to decide his title to a regal throne, 
he displayed the qualities neither of the hero 
nor the politic monarch We agree with 


. = 
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Miss Benger in refusing to admit the judgment 
of Schiller upon any disputed historical circum- 
stances. But, disrégarding altogether the au- 
thority of that fascinating writer, who has too 
frequently abandoned truth for dramatic effect, 
we have more authentic evidence to produce 
in contradiction to that which Miss Benger has 
advanced. To the text of the Mercure Fran- 
cots, and the partial reports of Bromley’s Roy- 
al Letters, Miss Benger’s principal authorities 
for the battle of Prague (vol. ii. p. 94.) we shall 


oppose that of Pelzel, by far the best of the | 


Bohemian historians, whom our authoress does 
not ir even to have consulted 
who composed his history trom the contempo- 
rary records and authors of the period under 
our view, is remarkable for his geneval impar- 
tiality 


appt 


Pelzel, | 


That Frederic disgusted his Bohemian | 


subjects, both of the Catholic and Lutheran | 


persuasions, by suffering his Calvinistic fol- 
lowers to carry on a petty persecution against 


the ornaments and rites of their worship, is ad- | 


mitted by Miss Benger; bat slie does not men- 
tion that he gave more serious offence to his 
most zealous Bohemian adherents, by his im- 
politic choice of his Palatinate Generals An- 
halt and Hohenloe to command his army in 
to the able and gallant Count 
Thurm, the leader of the Bohemian revolution. 
During the advance of the Austrian army into 
the heart of Bohemia, Frederic neglected the 


preference 


business of warlike preparation in a round of 


courtly festivities and rejoicings for his recent 
accession to the crown ; and, as if intoxicated 
by his easy acquisition of a kingdom, he plun- 
ged with his court into a series of idle gaieties 
and empty pageants, even while his enemies 
were thundering at the gates of his capital. 
He had repaired from Prague to his army: he 
returned to his palace again on the eve of the 
general engagement which to seal the 
doom of his family He was presiding at an 
entertainment given to the British ambassador 
in the city, when he should have been encoura- 
ging his flying troops by his presence ; and he 
was the first to believe that the defeat of his 
adherents was irreparable. Miss Benger ac- 
knowledges that Frederic left his troops before 
the battle, to return to the city, 
“‘ where his presence was necessary to preserve 
confidence and tranquillity ;” but she has not 
told us. that he remained absent from the bat- 
tle, (Pelzel, p. 726.) notwithstanding repeated 
messages from his Generals that his appear- 


was 


decisi ve 


ance in the field was indispensable ; that when 


he hastened his flight from his capital, it was 
against the entreaties of Thurm and the citi- 
zens, who assured him that they had ample re- 
sources to sustain a siege ; and that, as near 
a battalions of his own troops remained 
unbroken, and the army of Mansfeldt, with 
his Hurgarian auxiliaries, were numerous in 
the rear of the Austrians, his presence might 
yet have animated his partisans and upheld his 
sinking cause 

The enthusiastic and chivalrous interest 
which the young Queen of Bohemia excited 
among her contemporaries, commenced with 
her misfortunes. Accompanying her husband 
in his disastrous flight from Prague, she passed 
with him through a long course of perils, and 
hardships, and humiliations. Effecting their 
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escape with difficulty into the territories of 
Brandenburg, whose sovereign was Frederic’s 
brother-in-law, they could only obtain from that 
cold-hearted Prince a reluctant permission to 
remain at the castle of Custrin to await the 
accouchement of Elizabeth, who was far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, when she had passed 
through the horrors of their flight in the depth 
of a German winter. In the unfurnished and 
miserable apartments of Custrin, Elizabeth 
gave birth to her fourth son ; and shortly after- 
wards the royal fugitives passed into the Uni- 
ted Provinces, and there found a secure asylum 
in the generosity of the republican govern 
ment 

From this epoch the dream of Bohemian 
royalty had for ever passed away from Fre- 
deric and his Queen; his hereditary state of 
the Palatinate was overrun and sequestrated by 
the Imperial party ; andthe unfortunate Elec- 
tor remained to the hour of his death a wan- 
derer and a troublesome dependant upon the 
bounty of his few remaining friends. He made 
some fruitless attempts to recover the Palati- 
nate by arms; but his severest trials proceed- 
ed from the character of his father-in-law. For 
many years he was deluded with perpetual 
hopes, ‘and stung with repeated mortifications 
and disappointments, by the capricious treat- 
ment, and the futile and inglorious negotia- 
tions of James J. for the recovery of his here- 
ditary dominions. The appearance of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus in Germany, and the brilliant 
victories of the northern hero, afforded the fu- 
gitive Elector a last gleam of reviving fortune. 
He followed the triumphant march of the Swe- 
dish army into the Palatinate: but the fall of 
Gustavus at Lutzen extinguished the remain- 
ing hopes and broke the heart of the unhappy 
Frederic; and, a few days after the glorious 
death of the Swedish conqueror, he sunk into 
an untimely and ignoble tomb 

In the long season of adversity which inter- 
vyened between the flight from Prague and the 
death of Frederic, the conduct of Elizabeth ap- 
pears in far more magnanimous colours than 
that of her husband ; and the most interesting 
part of Miss Benger’s volumes is devoted to 
this period of her heroine's life. While Fre- 
deric was chafed by every petty slight, and 
stunoe to madness by the coarse jests of a re- 
publican populace on his necessities, his Queen 
bore her fallen fortunes with a mixture of 
dignified resignation and heroic fortitude, 
which deservedly attracted universal enthusi; 
asm in her favour. Her cause attracted nu- 
merous volunteers from England ; and in her 
quarrel “ a thousand swords leapt from their 
scabbards. Even her stern relative, Chris- 
tian of Brunswick, was charmed and softened 
into respectful gallantry by her graces. When 
that Prince first saw her, he raised her glove 
with reverence to his lips; and placing it on 
his casque and drawing his sword, he took a 
solemn oath, as he knelt before her, never to 
lav down his arms until he should see her re- 
instated in her husband's dominions. He ac- 
quitted himself nobly of his vow until the brief 
and jt was in allusion to it, 


close of his life ; 


and to the religious cause in which he had ori- 
ginally armed, that he bore his farnous motte: 
as Miss Benger has 


“For Gorr uxnp FUR SIF 


had 
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it:—or, as it is more commonly recorded, 
Autes rur Gort unp sie,” All tor God and 
her. With a kindred spirit of romantic devo- 
tion it was, that Lord Craven attached-him- 
self to her service with a constancy which sur- 
vived the attractions of her youth, and which 
there is some reason to believe was rewarded 
with her widowed hand 
It does not appear that the universal admira- 
tion which Elizabeth attracted, was ever tar- 
nished by suspicion of her virtue. The origi- 
nal letters, which Miss Benger has given us 
from Bromley's and other collections, afford a 
very pleasing picture of the domestic life of 
Elizabeth and the. lasting attachment with 
which she had inspired her husband. To the 
ambitious spirit of Elizabeth must her own mis- 
fortunes and those of her consort perhaps main- 
ly be attributed; but the reader will rise from 
the perusal of these interesting Memoirs with 
the conviction, that the royal pair were mutu- 
ally gifted with some of the sweetest virtues 
of private life. Elizabeth, indeed, would have 
wielded a sceptre with dignity and vigour ; but 
it was only in a domestic sphere that Frederic 
might have been respectable and happy,—an 
amiable man, and a fond parent and husband 
The death of Frederic deprived his suffering 
widow and her numerous family of the only 
protector whom their distresses had left them ; 
and Elizabeth was now long fated to experience 
the selfishness and coldness of her royal con- 
nexions, the desertion of political friends, and 
the iniquity of statesmen, who unscrupulously 
sacrificed the cause. of justice, and the inter- 
yless Palatine children, to every 
paltry intrigue of state. For many years -the 
widowed queen was harassed by her political 
with domestic 


ests of the hel; 


exertions, and overwhelmed 


eares ; and, unhappily, when the object of all 
her solicitude.—the resto: 1 of the Palati- 
nate to her eldest son.—was attained, the cha- 


racter of that Princ: rendered the recovery of 
his rights a source of little pleasure to his pa- 
rent, or advantage to her other children. It is 
not the least striking part of her story, that 
none of her children were fated to shed cheer- 
fulness over the decline of her saddened exist- 
ence. The eldest of her family, a promising 
youth, had been drowned in Holland before the 
eyes of his unhappy father, who was doomed 
to see him perish, and to hear his agonizing 
cries, without the power of rendering him aid 
Charles Louis, the eldest surviving son, on suc- 
eeeding to the electorate, displayed all the 
brutality ofa true German despot, and reminds 
us forcibly in several traits of the Princess of 
Bareith’s portraits of the same order in the 
following century. Prince Rupert, the third 
and best beloved son of Elizabeth, whose gal- 
lant exploits in the cause of his uncle Charles 
Ll. have associated his name with our history, 
was reduced, after the fall of the royal cause, 
to become a wandering corsair, and afterwards 
a mercenary commander in the service of the 
house of Austria, the hereditary enemies of his 
family. Maurice, his next brother, was sup- 
posed to have perished at seain a cruise, and was 
never more heard of ; and of the two youngest 
sons of Elizabeth, the one, Philip, was obliged 
to fly from Holland, in consequence of his cold- 
blooded assassination of an unarmed French 
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officer, and the other, Edward, abjured the reli- 
gion and society of his family. Of the four 
daughters of Elizabeth, the eldest, who shared 
her name, separated from her for some unex- 
plained cause, and retired to the court of Bran 

denberg ; another died shortly after her bridal 

a third, the favourite above all her children. gave 
her deep affliction by deserting the reformed 
faith, to which she was herself firmly attached ; 
and the youngest, Sophia, whose marriage into 
the house of Brunswick afterwards eave this 
realin to her i/lustrious descendants, had quitted 
the maternal roof to reside with her brother at 
Heidelberg. ‘Thus bereaved of the society of 
all her children, the Queen of Boliemia, now 


in her sixty-third year, resolved, so fter th 
restoration of her nephew, Char! 11., une 
returning to England. No shouts of weleor 


hailed her on those shores which she had le 
forty years before, a blooming and happy bride 
Charles L1., to whom she had shown 
kindness in his own adversity, received her 
with indifference ; ind she was indebted for 


much 


the home. in which she shortly after died. not 


to his hospitality, but to the lasting devotion of 
Lord Craven. On the probabilities of her pri 
vate marriage with that nobleman, Miss Ben 
ger has been able neither to throw any new 
light, nor to cast decided contradiction 

In this brief account of Miss Benger'’s inter 
esting work we have borne testimony to its 
general historical fidelity ; and we have noticed 
particularly the only point in which she has 
somewhat forgotten strict nupartiality in the 
delineation of conduct and character. Her nar- 
rative is not indeed otherwise exempt from a 
few inaccuracies: but these are of very little 
importance ; and, if we point to two or three 
of them, it is less because we attach any great 
weight to them, than for the purpose of afford 
ing un opportunity ior their easy correction in 
a future edition. Two of them occur in the 
genealogical account of the Palatine family, 
which forms the mtroductory chapter to the 
first volume. Thus (p. 4.) the Emperor Frede- 
ric [. is stated to have disgraced Herman, the 
last Count Palatine of the first dynasty, and to 
have transferred his possessions to Conrad of 
Suabia, after which the Palatinate passed by 
marriage toa prince of Saxony, and “ at length, 
in 112s, the Upper and Lower Palatinate were 
united in the person of Otho of Wittelspach, 
Duke of Bavaria, generally considered the 
founder of the Palatine house, or at least the 
author of its prosperity Now there is con- 
tained in this story a palpable anachronism 
for Frederic I. only commenced his imperial 
reign in 1154, twenty-six years later than the 
date assigned to the last of the changes, which 
his deposition of Herman is said to have produ- 
ced. Again, of the Emperor Robert, the only 
prince of the Palatine house who ever attained 
the imperial dignity, it is said, (p. 8.) that “he 
justified the electoral suffrage by his valour and 
the prudence that directed his conduct,” and 
that, “according to the custom of that age, he 
journeyed to Italy to be crowned by the Pope.” 
Robert was never crowned by the Pope: he 
never penetrated beyond the confines of Lom- 
bardy ; and in the only event of his reign, 
which is here incorrectly recorded, Miss Ben- 
ger has made rather an unfortunate selection 


| 
t 
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‘ 


for his honour. The story of his defeat and 
diserace in that expedition, w hich may be seen 
1 Scipione Amunirato, (Storia Fiorentina, b. 


evi.) certainly redounds so fer to the credit 


ilour nor his prudence 
if these errors are not very grievous, the 


neither of his 


lapses of the pen in the succeeding narrative 
are scarcely mor naterial. In vol. i. p. 24, 
Miss Benger speaks of the royal table of the 
lrince of Orange 
minded that neither the hereditary dignity of 
William of Nassau, nor Iris office as the Gene- 


She cannot need to be re- | 


ral of a republic, render the epithets of royaity 


appropriate to his state. So also there is a 
slight contradiction in the second volume, in 
the account of Prince Rupert, who, in p. 323, 
is stated to have commenced his military ca- 
reer at the siege of Rhinberg, and yet, ten 
pages farther.is declaredto have been taken pri- 
soner at the affair near Minden (in the Thirty 
Years’ War) four years later,—* the first action 
in which he had ever been engaged.” And, 
lastly, among these minute pornts of observa- 


tion. we must doubt the authority upon which | 


the patriotic Count Thurm, the mover of the 
original Bohemian insurrection which preceded 
the Thirty Years’ War, is stated (p. 304.) to 
have outlived the peace of Westphalia, and to 
liave “ died in his own castle in Prague. For 
the last twelve years of the war, history scarce- 
ly notices the name of that once promment ac- 
tor in the revolutions of his country No Ger- 
man writer, within our knowledge, has record- 
ed any of the closing circumstances of his life ; 
and Miss Benger has omitted to refer to her 
source of information on this particular 

These little blemishes in the aceuracy of 
Miss Benger work are not matters for any 
erious censure; and the careful criticism 
vhich has enabled us to detect them, will pro- 
bably serve only to show that we have found 
no @raver errors to condemn. In proportion 
1s our scrutiny has been rigid, our conclusions 
will be sure; and criticism is not misplaced on 
a work which may be justly pronounced to 
combine the easy charm and affecting interest 
of private biography with the severer dignity of 
political history 
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SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HONOUR. 
ABLE GEORGE CANNING, delivered on 
Public Occasions in Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 417 


Ir would be an injustice to Mr. Canning to 
estimate hisrank as an orator from the speeches 
which he delivered in the taverns, and on the 
hustings, of Liverpool. Corrected even as 
they are, and polished by his own hand, they 
do not upon the whole exhibit the most favour- 
able specimens of his eloquence. When we 
say that they are corrected by his own hand, 
we do not mean to countenance the supposi- 
tion that the present compilation has been 
published with his sanction. It has been Mr 
Canning’s usual practice to revise, if not in- 
deed to write, his Liverpool speeches before 
they were published in the newspapers, and 
thus an authentic collection of those harangues 
might be made by any person, who would take 
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the trouble to extract them trom the epheme- 
ral records, to which they were originally en- 
trusted 

Mr. Canning has also, we believe, given to 
the public authorized copies of several of the 
most effective speeches which he has delivered 
in Parliament. It were much to be desired 
that his leisure would permit him to revise 
the whole of those, on which he is ready te 
hazard his rhetorical fame with posterity. 

It is a remarkable and a lamentable circum- 
stance connected with the eloquence of Par- 
liament, that of all the distinguished orators ot 
the last century we have tew authentic re- 
mains, with the exception of Burke. This 
great man, whose reputation for oratory was 
by no means acknowledged during his life, and 
whose peculiar style of composition and deli- 
very seems indeed to have necessarily im- 
paired the effect of his addresses in the House, 
has nevertheless left behind him a collection of 
speeches which, though they may not serve 
as models of oratory, must always be read 
with delight and advantage. They are cer- 
tainly not correct reports ; they are a great 
deal better ; they are the matured and finished 
depositories of his sentiments, such as he 
wished them to appear after the voice that ut- 
tered them was no more. . A speech, in order 
to tell in the delivery, must comprise many 
expositions of arguments, many references to 
facts of a temporary nature, wW hich may be 
wholly dispensed with in the composition 
which is to be read. A demonstration, how 
ever long, if it be happily expressed, may in- 
terest a hearer, whereas for the reader it 
should be reduced to an enthymeme. For it 
should be borne in mind that posterity reverts 
to this species of literature with all the light of 
history, and that facts or principles which 
were unfixed at the time the harangue was 
spoken, are ascertained and settled a few 
years after. 

” Mr. Canning has some.interest in revising 
his parliamentary speeches, as it will unques- 
tionably be a subject of inquiry with the gene 

rations who will not have the advantage oi 
hearing him, to learn by what, means he ac 

quired the reputation for eloquence, which his 
contemporaries generally assign to him. The 
fact cannot be disputed, that to his rhetorical 
talents he has been mainly indebted for the in- 
fluence which he has long exercised in the 
House of Commons, and, through that influ- 
ence, for the distinguished offices which he 
has filled from time to time, in the government 
of the country. Inthis respect he isa striking 
example of the facilities which our constitu- 
tion administers, for the display and the re- 
ward of brilliant talents, and though we can- 
not applaud some political passages in his life, 
still we cannot but hail his success, while we 
admire the purity of his literary taste, and the 
elegance of his imagination. His recent con- 
duct upon all questions connected with foreign 
or commercial interests is entitled to praise 

but as a statesman he has still some of his pro 
fessed principles to explain by his conduct, and 
if possible to establish by his power. 

Of the speeches before us, there are several 
upon the same subject, and they are conse- 
quently overloaded with repetitions which the 


| 
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editor would have avoided, 
Mr. Canning’s fame. Those specimens should 
alone have been retained, 
ent arguments are most efficiently 


main in the shade. We have, besides, many 
short addresses which were spoken from the 


in which the differ- | 
handled, | 
and the rest should have been permitted to re- | 


if he had consulted | 


hustings at the close of the poll, and which | 


contain not a sentence or a fact worth 
ration. These should have been omitted alto- 
gether. They are a mere incumbrance 
more important speeches, although, as we have 
said, they are not the most favourable exam- 


preser- 


The | 


ples of Mr. Canning’s eloquence, are yet suffi- | 


ciently characteristic to warrant us in select- 
ing a few passages as indicative of his general 


style. The tact with which he usually con- 


trives to associate his principles with those of 


the constitution even in their most popular 
sense 
these productions. It objected to him 
upon the first election for Liverpool, in 1212, 
that he had been in office, and was likely to be 
so again. He thus deals with the charge: 

“ But, gentlemen, what is* meant by this 
imputation? Are they who urge it so little 
read in the principles, the democratical prin- 
of the British constitution, as not to 


was 


ciples 


know that it is one of the peculiar boasts of 


one of the prime fruits of its free 
constitution, and one main security for its 
continuing free, that men as humble as my- 
self, with no pretensions of wealth, or title, or 
high family, or wide-spreading connexions, 
may yet find their way into the cabinet of their 
sovereign, through the fair road of public ser- 
vice, and stand there upon a footing of equality 
with the proudest aristocracy of the land ? 

‘ Is it from courtiers of the people, from ad- 


this country, 


mirers of republican virtue and republican | 


hear doctrines Which would 
tend to exclude from the management of pub- 
lic affairs all who are not illustrious by birth, 
er powerful from hereditary opulence? Why, 
gentlemen, in this limited monarchy, 
are undoubtedly contests for office. contests 
which agitate the elements of the constitution, 
and which keep them alive and active, without 
endangering the constitution itself. A repub- 
lie is nothing but one continual struggle for 
office in every department of the state 7 
The nicety with which Mr. Canning points 
the shafts of his sarcasm sometimes tempts 
him to spoil his best efforts by an intermixture 
of the ludicrous with the grave. One sees the 
lip cyrling for the laugh at the moment that 
we imagine the speaker appealing to the un- 
derstanding or the heart. If we be not mis- 
taken the following is a passage of this des- 
cription : it is selected from one of the speeches 
delivered in 1812 
In what a state of the world is it that 
these gentlemen talk of peace, and of them- 
selves as the lovers of peace, just ascalmly as 
if it were only a mere question of taste and 
fancy: as if to choose were to have, and to 
have were securely to enjoy! What, gentle- 
men, should you think of the sense or the 
fairness of men who, in the midst of the dis- 
tress and desolation occasioned in one of your 
West India islands by a hurricane or tornado, 
while the air was involved in a pitchy dark- 


energy, that we 


is. strikingly manifested in every one of 


there | 
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ness and the city rocking with voleanic explo- 
sions, were to run about the streets, proclaim- 
ing themselves the friends of light and of per- 
pendicular position? Who does not love light 
better than darkness Who would not rather 
have the walls of his house standing erect than 
tumbling about his ears? But what, I say, 
should you think of men---of their candour or 
of their sense---who, in the midst of such a 
public calamity, instead of lending a helping 
hand to their fellow-sufferers, and bearing pa- 
tiently their own share of afflictions not to be 
avoided, should labour to impress upon the 
minds of the people additional motives of con- 
sternation and despair, and to make their suf- 
ferings intolerable, by insinuating that they 
had been unnecessarily incurred ? 

“ Gentlemen, the order of things in the 
moraland political world is not less convulsed, 
at the present moment, than in the physical 
world by such visitations of Providence as 
those which I have just described. The storm 
is abroad. For purposes inscrutable to us, it 
has pleased Providence to let loose upon man- 
kind a scourge of nations, who carries death 
and devastation into the remotest corners of 
the earth. But, amidst this universal havoc, 
this general prostration of the nations of Eu- 
rope, this rocking of the battlements of our 
own separate fortress, we are asked, with an 
air of simplicity which would be quite touch- 
ing, if we could imagine it to proc eed from 
mere defect of understanding, ‘ Why are we 
not at peace ?’” 

The introduction into the first paragraph of 
“the friends of light and of perpendicular po- 
sition ;” assuredly does not improve the gran- 
deur of the image; it is sacrificed to the laugh 
which such a ludicrous representation excites 
Again, the last sentence is a complete anti- 
climax from the same cause 

Yet we know of few orators, or writers, who 
are generally so felicitous in the conduct of 
metaphors as Mr. Canning. In all classes of 
seene composition, they require the greatest 
care as to their application, but partic ularly 
in that now under consideration. Mr. Can- 


ning introduces figurative embellishments 
very rarely, although it is evident that his 


fancy is always kindled; but he moulds the 
image with exquisite taste, when he does ad- 
mit it, and though it is purely poetic, still it 
is seen to be a natural and an appropriate or- 
nament of his theme. His recent description, 
at Plymouth, of an unrigged ship of war, and 
of the speed with which she could, if neces- 
sary, “ put forth all her plumage,” is one of 
the most elegantly wrought tropes in our lan- 
guage. It is in this poetic vein, yet with an 
eloquence which he himself has seldom rival- 

led, that he contended for the power of “ in- 
stinctive love of home,” against the cold and 
generalizing philosophy which sprang out of 
the French Revolution. 

“One of the most delightful poets of this 
country, in describing the various proportions 
of natural blessings and advantages dispensed 
by Providence to the various nations of En- 
rope, turns from the luxuriant plains and cloud- 
less skies of Italy. to the rugged mountains of 
Switzerland, and inquires, whether there, also, 
in those barren and stormy regions, the ‘ pa- 
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riot passion” is found equally imprinted on 
the heart? He decides the question truly in 
the affirmative; and he says, of the inhabit- 
ants of those bleak wilds, 

- Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And, asa child, when searing sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more 


“ What Goldsmith thus beautifully applied | 


to the physical varieties of soil and climate, 
ess true with respec po- 
litical institutions. A sober de 
ment, a rational endeavour to redress error. 
and to correct imperfection in the polrtieal 
traine of human society, are not only natural, 
but laudable in man. But it is well that it 
should have been shown, by irrefragable proot, 
that these sentiments, even where most 
strongly and most justly felt, supersede not 
that devotion to native soil which is the foun- 
jation of national independence. And it is 
right that it should be understood and remem- 
hered, that the spirit of national independence 
‘lone, aroused where it had slumbered, en- 
shtened where it had been deluded, and kin- 
the insults and out- 
invader, has been 


has been found mn 


ire of improve- 


died into enthusiasm by 
rages of an all-grasping 
tound sufficient, without internal changes and 
compromises of sovereigns or governments 
with their people—without relaxations of al- 
legiance and abjurations of authority, to ani- 
mate, as with one pervading soul, the differ- 
ent nations of the Continent ; to combine, as 
mass, their various feel- 
ings, passions, prejudices ; to direct these con- 
centrated energies, with one impulse, against 


into one congenial 


the common tyrant; and to shake (and, may | 


we not hope? to overthrow) the Babel of his 
iniquitous power 

The question of reform was that upon which 
Mr. Canning most distinguished himself in 
these speeches His reading of the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons seems to us 
not only correct, but the most concise and lu- 
minous interpretation of it which has yet been 
riven We think, however, that Mr. Can- 
ning’s consequences are not fully sustained by 
his premises, when he imsists that that branch 
of the legislature 
This question has been deeply injured by the 
‘ radicals” took it up 
and we hope that 


needs no degree of retorm 


manner in which the 
But they are now obsolete ; 
more rational and more useful notions on this 
subject, may in time influence the community. 
To Mr. Canning’s general doctrine, however, 
we see no maintainable objection 

persons think, that the 
Commons ought to be all in all in the constitu- 
tion; and that every portion of the people 
ought to be immediately, actively, and perpe- 
tnally in contact with their particular repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. If this 
were a true view of the constitution, undoubt- 
edly the present scheme of representation is 
inadequate. But if this be true, we are living 
under a different constitution from that of 
England. I think we have the happiness to 
tive under a limited monarchy, not under a 
crowned republic. And I think the House of 
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Commons, as at present constituted, equal to 
its functions, because I conceive it to be the 
office of the members of the Honse of Com- 
mons not to conduct the governinent them- 
selves, but to watch over and contro! the mi- 
nisters of the crown ; to represent and to speak 
the opinion of the people,---to speak it ina 
voice of thunder, if their interests are neg- 
lected or their rights invaded ; but to do this 
not as an assembly of delegates from indepen- 
dent states, but as a body of men chosen from 
among the whole community, to unite their 
efforts in promoting the general interests of 
the country at large 

The following declaration, though partly 
resembling a passage already quoted, deserves 
to be transferred to our pages. It is not only 
amanly assertion of personal right, but an ad 
mirable commentary on the constitution of 
this country 

* Gentlemen, there is yeta heavier charge 


than either of those which I have stated to 
you. It is, gentlemen, that [ am an adven- 
turer. To this charwe, as I understand it, | 


am willing to plead guilty. A representative 
of the people I am one of the pe ple ; and ] 
present myself to those who choose me only 
with the claims of character, (be they what 
they may,) unaccredited by patrician patron- 
age or party recommendation Nor is it in 
this free country, where, in every walk in 
life, the road of honourable success is open to 
every individual,---I am sure it is not in this 
place that I shall be expected to apologize for 
so presenting myself to your choice. I know 
there is a political creed, which assigns to a 
certain combination of great families a right 
to dictate to the sovereign and to influence the 
people ; and that this doctrine of hereditary ap- 
titude for admmistration ts singularly enough, 
most prevalent among those who find nothing 
more laughable than the principle of legiti- 
macy in the crown 
To this theory I have never subscribed. If 

to depend directly upon the people, as their 
representative in Parliament; if, as a servant 
of the crown, to lean on no other support than 
that of public confidence,---if that be to be an 
adventurer, [ plead guilty to the charge, and 
I would not exchange that situation, to what- 
ever taunts it may expose me, for all the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from an an- 
cestry of 2 hundred generations 

We shall only add one specimen more. It 
is taken from Mr. Canning’s defence, in the 
presence of his constituents, of those measures 
by which the right of holding public mectings 
was restricted in consequence of the occurren- 
ces that took place at Manchester, and in 
other parts of the country, in the year 1520. 
The argument is most ingeniously framed; 
but confessing this, we must regret that the 
evils to which it was applied had not been left 
to enre themselves, as they undoubtedly would 
have done on the return of the country to 
prosperity. We give the passage as an exam- 
ple of Mr. Canning’s argumentative style : 

“It is no part of the provision of the laws, 
nor is it in the spirit of them, that such imul- 
titudes should be brought together at the will 
of unauthorized and irresponsible individuals, 
changing the scence of meeting as may suit 
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their caprice or convenience, and fixing it 
where they have neither property, nor dom!- 


cile, nor connexion The spirit of the law 
goes directly the other way It is, if I may so 


express myself, eminently a spirit of corpora- 
tion. Counties, parishes, townships, guilds, 
professions, trades, and callings form so many 
local and political subdivisions, into which 
the people of England are distributed by the 
law: and the pervading principle of the whole 
is that of vicinage or neighbourhood ; by which 
each man is held to act under the view of his 
neighbours ; to lend his aid to them, to bor- 
rov heirs; to share their councils, their du 


ties, and their burdens and to bear with 


them his share of responsibility for the acts of | 


any of the members of the community of 
which he forms a part 

‘ Observe. [| am not spe aking here of the 
reviled and discredited statute law only, but of 
that venerable common law to which our re 
formers are so fond of appealing on all occa- 
sions, against the statute law by which it is 
modifiea, explained, or enforced. Guided by 
s than by the letter 


the spirit of the one, no! 
of the other, what man is there in this coun 
try who cannot point to the portion of society 


to which he belongs If injury is sustained 


upon whom ts the ured person expressiy en 
titled to come for redr 3 Upon the hundres 
or the division in which he has sustained the 
injury On whit principle ? On the principle 


that as the individual is amenable to the div 


sion of the community to which he specially 


belongs, so neighbours are answerabledor each 
other. Just laws, to be sure. and admirable 
equity, if a stranger is to collect a mob which 
is to set half Manchester on fire and the 


burnt half is to come upon the other half for 


inde ity, the stranger goes off, un- 
questioned, te the like tumult and pro- 
duce the like danger elsewher« 

“ That such was the nature. such the ten- 


dency, nay, that such, in all human probabi 
lity, might have been the result of meetings 
like that of the 16th of August, who can denv 

Who that weighs all the particulars of that 
day, comparing them with the rumours and 
the threats that preceded it, will dispute that 
such might have been the result of that very 
meeting, if that meeting, so very legally 
sembled, had not, by the happy decision of 
the magistrates, been so very illegally dis- 


persed 
“ Tt is. therefore, not in consonance, but in 
contradiction to the spirit of the law, that such 
meetings have been holden. The law pre- 
scribes a corporate character. The callers of 
the Se 
it No summons of freeholders---none of free- 
ants of par ul 

places or parishes---no acknowledgment of lo- 


meetings have always studiously avoided 


men---none of tl inhal 


eal or political classification. Just so at the 
beginning of the French Revolution: the first 
work of the reformers was to loosen every es- 
tablished political relation, every legal holding 
of man to man; to destroy every corporation, 
to destroy every subsisting class of society, 
and to reduce the nation mto individuals, in 
order, afterwards, to congregate them into 
mops 


So far as these speeches are illustrative of 
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| Mr. Canning's eloquence, it would seem to be 
|} characterized by the occasional use of beauti 
| ful imagery and witty sarcasm, by unrivalled 
| terseness of expression, great harmony in the 
| formation of his sentences, and particularly in 

his cadences, which strike with rebounding 

fulness on the ear. [lis meaning is never for 
|a moment dubious. He abhors involutions 
| and parentheses, and rushes onward in his 
course unincumbered by a single useless wea- 
| pon of argument or metaphor. But does he 

want vehemence’ Do we feel in his periods 

that torrent of resistless force which in De- 
|} mosthenes carries us away with the subject, 

and makes us forget the man? Do we feel 

that intense and steady glow of the mens diri- 
| nior, that spreads a spell round every thing 
which it advances, and consumes, as with a 
| sacred fire, every obstacle that it wishes to 
destroy Is Mr. Canning an erator, or is he 
merely an eloquent debater, a zealous parti- 


san, a polished sophist? These are questions 
which his speeches be fore us still leave to be 
answered, and which cannot be solved until 
the whole of his parliamentary harangues are 


collected, and may be compared together 
| 
+ Blackwood's 
rHE ANTONIAS 
| 4 Story of the South 


Tue sun was he Torre dei 
Ponti, when the Diligence from the Parmesa 
drove up to the court-yard of the mn, This is 
enough to tell the di f the story For, be- 
fore the coming of the French under Napoleon, 
he 


no Diligence ever appeared on the roads 
tween Milan ind Naple 


parture no Diligence will ever appear agan 


and since their de- 


till Hermes Trismegistus comes from the 
tombs of Thebes to teach the Italians the art 
of using their hands and eyes. ‘“ Avanti i 


Francesi,” and “ Dopo i Francesi,’ form the 
lit and darkness, the Goshen of 


limits of li q 
Ausonia 

This Diligence was of course French, and it 
was thoroughly French in its rope-harness and 
its six wild horses; French, in the enormity 
of its postillion’s boots, his queue, and his oaths, 
and French in its slowness, craziness, and free- 
| dom from all washing, paint and cleanlines 
whatsoever 

The cracking of whips, and the sacre of thy 
drivers, announced the Diligence on its turn up 
the narrow street of the most miserable of 


h, nay, of Italian 
towns ; which phrase comprehends all mise 

Before this rolling phe- 
tered up the rocky way, 
tossing, groaning, and bounding from stone to 
stone, as if it felt the agonies that belong by 
hereditary right to human travelling on Italian 
pavements, came a multitude, groaning, toss- 
ing, and bounding, in the closest sympathy 
with the mighty machine. It is the merit ot 
Torre deitre Ponti. that the circuit of the earth 
could not produce its rival multitude. Every 
| shape that disease, nakedness, impudence, and 


towns on the face of the eart 


ries from line to pole 


nomenon, Witteh t 


t 
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famine, could take, was there in its perfection ; 
end mingling with them all that frolic which 
supplies the world with harlequins and pun- 
-hmellos. the teachers of dancing dogs, and 
the makers of Revolutions. The tide gather- 
ed as the Diligence rolled on, till a poet would 
have called it an avalanche of beggary, and a 
modern philosopher would have used it as an 
argument constitutions, 
the law of marriawe, and the being of an Ulti- 
mate Cause 

Asthe Diligence made this kind of triumphal 
entry, the postillions. engrossed by the brillian- 
cy of the spectacle, left their horses to make 
the best of their way; reasoning In the true 
style of their country, that if they trample 
down the liegemen of the Pope, as it was pro- 
bable that they would do under the most cau- 
tions guidance, it was better that the deed 
should be done without participation of their 
drivers. The windows, too, were not without 
spectators, nor these spectators w ithout their 
attractions ; the foremost postillion, a young 
Picard. who had turned more heads wrong in 
the villages of La Manche, than the famous 
Abbe Frassinous had turned right in the Court, 
was gazing with natural intentness at the dia- 
mond eves of the Signora Surintendente of the 


againet all modern 


post-office, the most danyerous beauty of the 
place ; when the fore-wheel came into full con- 
flict with a fragment of an old column, whose 
Corinthian capital inverted, served for the prop 
of the court-yard gate. 
at the instant, the Diligence relapsed upon its 
three remaining wheels, heaved for a moment, 
like an over loaded ship, and then made a des- 
perate plunge forwards, and summarily dischar- 
ged its whole freightage into the street. The 
ground was instantly covered with trunks, 
band boxes, valises, parrot-cages, and the whole 
travelling theatre, company and the 
most celebrated puppet-show man south of the 
Alps. 

When the outside was thus cleared, the stow- 
ace of the inside came to be examined First 
was dragged out an Englishman of middle age, 
corpulent and jovial-countenanc ed, who, after 
feeling whether his limbs had suffered any di- 
minution, lest no time in ordering a post-chaise 
and supper. ‘Then was dragged out trom this 
cabin, a French commissary, who swore like 
a general officer, and threatened to have the 
town put under military execution for his dis- 
aster. Then came a Milanese, jolie, mgnan- 
te. et vermeillee, who had daneed a season 
among the Figurantes of the Academie in Pa- 
ris, and was returning to an engagement at 
Naples. The Englishman gallantly gave her 
a particular invitation to a seat in his post- 
chaise. Next came a young Italian noble, sal- 
low and stern-visaged, indignant at the acci- 
dent, and execrating France and its inventions, 
without any consideration for the commissary, 
who rapidly withdrew from the sphere of such 
disloyal opinions. With the Italian, came his 
sister, a girl of fourteen, light as an Antelope 
with the sunny eyes and shining chesnut-lock 
that are sometimes to be seen in Titian’s pic- 
tures, and are scarcely now to be found even in 
the beauty-breathing land of Italy. ‘Two Ger- 
mans, travelling for knowledge of mankind 
and stones, and whose talk during the journey 


all, of 


The wheel rolled off 


| 
| 


| freshed him ; 
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had been remorselessly trappish, feltsparrish 
and hornblendish, were the last extricated. The 
Wernerians had no sooner found themselves on 
terra firma again, than they were as trappish 
as ever: one of them beat off a fragment trom 
the stone of their overthrow for an analysis, 
and the other selected a specimen of the true 
Alpine granite from the pavement for a present 
to the Freyberg Museum 

In the midst of the pile of fallen trunks sat 
a boy, infinitely amused by the scene. The 
Englishman, repelled by the scents and sights 
of the inn, and panting for fresh air, was jean- 
ing against the portal. He was struck by the 
naivete of the boy's expression, and called hn 
over to him. 

«“ Where the deuce did you come from ?” 
was the question 

«“ From Lodi,” said the boy; blushing and 
holding down his head at the superior presence 

“ What, all alone ?” 

“ Yes, to the last stage; the postillion then 
let me sit on the roof.” “3 

“And what brings you to this part of the 
world 2—Go back, sir, to your mother, and 
don’t turn fiddler or fool in this land of mum- 
mery.” 

The boy hung down his head. “ I have no 
mother,” and tears gushed from his eyes as he 
told, that on the loss of his only parent, he had 
come to look for some distant relation who 
lived in Mola di Gaieta. 

The Englishman regretted that he had hurt 
his feelings. and gave him some money. “ Now, 
go, my lad,” said he; “ and as you will do no 
good unless you travel with a saint in company, 
this pretty girl, turning to the Italian's sister, 
will be your saint ; and, upon my life, if beauty 
is any thing in the scale, she would outweigh 
half the calendar.” The young girl crimsoned 
and laughed, put her hand on the boy's ring- 
lets, and said, ““ Well, then, go, and remember 
Saint Antonia! My name be with you.” The 
boy kissed her hand with the fervonr of a 
preux-chevalier The Italian and his sister, 
the Englishman and the Milanese, now got in- 
to their post-chaises and were gone 

Vincentio stood gazing after the carriages, 
which, whirling down into the valley, now cov- 
ered with evening vapours, seemed buoyant on 
clouds. They at length disappeared, ‘and he 
returned tothe inn to sleep. There was no 
room for him in the house, and if there had 
been, he was not disposed to part with his pre- 
cious treasure, but in the last emergency. The 
stable door was open; he struck up a conver- 
sation with one of the grooms, who had come 
from his own town; the stall, from which the 
nobleman’s horses had been taken, was vacant, 
he flung himself upon the straw, and soon fell 
into a slumber. 

But his thoughts were fevered by the day ; 
uneasy dreams thickened on him; and he 
sprang up from this restless and uncheering 
sleep, and with the sensation that the steps of 
a murderer were at He found the 
stable door open, and the groom wo had lain 
down with him, gone. But the cool arr re 
and the moon, then in her wane, 


his side 


shed a tender and delicious hght through the 
tall tree 1 from the Le- 
yant winds 


; that she ltered the 


ie 
‘ 
t 
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The sir was still, and the night had the 
tranquil splendour of a southern sky. A fait 
red flash broke upon the horizon at intervals, 


and showed that Vesuvius was kindling. Vin- 
pped in such conceptions as be- 
seta young bram for the first time let loose 
upon the world :—his desertion, his hopes of 


centio sat. wri 


discovering his relatives at Gaicta, the inso- 
lence of the young Neapolitan noble, and per- 


haps the dark eyes of his sister 


But his reverie was disturbed by a voice be- 
hind the thicket, in whose shelter he was sit- 
ting :—* Diavoloue, corpo di porco, will you 
snore till day-light Ahi, Signor Farniente, 


the moon is as narrow as the edge of a Paul, 


They will be off: come 
Vincentio recognised this as the voice of the 
eroom who | but 


beside him, whom, 
trom a crevice in the hedge, he discerned to be 


had slept 


now metamorphosed into the wearer of an in- 


mense brown cloak, with a belt stuck with a 
~ of pistols. His call was answered by a 
ong yawn; and a wild-looking visage, half 


covered with a foraging ¢ ap, looked trom the 
windew of an outhouse 
“ Well, Master Diav 


the ruffian ; 


lo here bin, y rwned 


‘you expect to find this job ready 


to your hand. It would be better for us both 
to go to our straw again, than to get nothing tor 
our trouble, except being left to swing in the 
wind, like mv brother Guistino 

i'—you think more of being hanged 


than of making your fortunc. | saw the Count’s 


valise—why, | had it in my own hand I put 
it into the carriage ; it was as much as I could 

ft. fit had been but nightfall, or if it had 
been at Fondi. under your brother's gibbet 
with the sun shining as broad as a monk's face, 
I should have been by this time a man of for- 
tune 


* Ay, and be hanged with the valise about 
your neck, before you had time to change a 
pistreen of it. I never drive a mule through 
that cursed Fondi, without thinking of turning 
honest man, and leaving to the inn-keepers to 
be the only robbers on the king's highway 

*“ Come—get on your cloak. You have been 
talking to a woman or a priest. Hanged, Por- 
co! for what ?—that might be when the French 
were here—the Infidels; but that fashion 
gone by. Since our good King has come back, 
he lets all his loving subjects live ; and who 
could blame us for following our father’s trade?” 
said the groom, with a laugh 

The fellow-ruffian was going away, but he 
still lingered, probably to increase the value of 
his services. “Is every thing settled ’—are 
we sure to find them at the post-house ? The 
Neapolitan has pistols 

“To be sure he has, and will make as much 
nse of them as of the cannon onthe mole of 
Gaieta. But to prevent accidents, I have ta- 
ken the liberty of drawing the balls. Yon are 
not afraid of the powder, I hope?” He stalked 
about impatiently—“ Come, Bestia ; or, by the 


Is 


Virgin ! the postillion will have robbed the car- 
riage himself, and been off to the mountains.’ 
Ile took out a large foreign watch, glittering 
with diamonds. end, holding it up to the light, 
that s then diminished to a line on the edge | 
the at t nt | itau started 

But half an he fur the work now---thev 
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will be off by daylight. Come, stir---here s 
this watch for you ; and if the ambassador that 
it belongs to reclaims it, give him the answer 
that I gave his courier.”’---He took out his pis 
tols, and loaded them--- 
“ A ball through his brains 

His comrade grasped at the bribe, thrust it 
ind led out a pair of mules 
The more 


examined the flints, 


into his pocket, 
Thegroom sprang on one of them 


tardy ruffian remained looking for something 
onthe ground. “I have dropped my rosary, 

said he “ Ay, well remembered, was the an- 
swer. ‘ Nothing prospers unless it is begun in 


the right style The rosary was found, the 
riders repeated their aves, crossed themselves, 
with their heads to the pummels of their sad- 
dles, struck in the spurs, and vanished into the 
darkness 

Vincentio had heard the colloquy, first with 
anxiety for himself, in the unmediate power ot 
with horror when he 
discovered Should he alarm the 
inn ?---should he pursue the brigands ?---should 
he fly to the first station of the cavalry that pa- 
troled the road, and call them to the Neapol: 
tan's assistance ? But he recollected that the 
inn was partially tenanted by fellow-robbers 
he had seen too much of the insolence of the 
cavalry to hope that they would listen to the 
eall of who might have been taken for 
in emissary of the brigands themselves 

Yet to stay where he was, was impossible 
the seenes that might be acting at that momen 
rose betore him with terrible distinctness ; 
by an almost instinctive movement, as if to es 
cape the fever of his thoughts, he rushed down 
the hill 

How far he ran, in this wild excitement ot 
his spirit, he knew not ; but he at length be- 
gan to feel fatigue. The sinking of the moon 
had left the might pitchy dark ; and he found 
hunself entangled among the e@#pse and bram- 


these desperadoes, but 


its objects 


bey, 


anc 


bles of a wood, which he had seen in the even 
ing before from the inn. This had been the 
notorious haunt of the brigands for some 


months of the s until an action with some 
parties of Austrian chasseurs, had driven them 
up the mountains towards Terracina 

But Vincentio was not in a state of mind to 
fear, and he struggled forward, with hands and 
feet, through wild vines and creeping plants 
that hung like ropes and nets from the trees 
His progress was impeded by a wall; he crept 
along it to find an entrance; and had laid his 
hand on a latch, when he felt himself grasped 
behind A spy, by the Virgin!” was uttered 
in a low, fierce tone. “ Kill him,” was the an- 
swer, from a At the next in 
stant, a dark lantern flashed upenu him, and he 
saw the vlittering of a knife ahwe his neck 
He sprang aside, and struggled desperately. 
but the ruffian’s grasp was strong. The boy 
was flung upon his knees, the blade was again 
at his throat, and in his extremity he cried out 
to St. Antonia for succour 

A window was instantly thrown open abovs 
his head, and a violent uttered. The 
ruffian, in his alarm, dropped the knife—eried 
with an oath, that the house was alarmed, 
that there was no time to be lost, and 
burst in the door. Vincentio, stunned by the 


pring, 


similar voice 


scream 


out 


and 


truggle, lay speechless and powerless, with 
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his eyes fixed upon the spot from which he ex- 
pected his murderer to return every moment 

But the business in the house seemed to 
thicken ; lights passed rapidly from casement 
to casement; the house was evidently alarm- 
ed. Ina few moments, loud voices and shots 
were heard, mingled with female screams 
He would have given the world to be enabled 
to move alimb, but all his sinews seem to have 
been struck by a cold spell. Suddenly the 
easement above his head was foreed out—-- 
shots were exchanged—and, by the light, he 
saw a man desperately struggling, with his 
back to the window. Immediately after, he 
heard a loud crash on the earth, and a groan 
The struggler had been flung out, and had fal- 
len beside him. He listened with intense ago- 
ny—-the groan was followed only by a deep 

rh, and the man was dead. Vincentio fee- 
bly put forth his hand---it touched a pistol - his 
strength instantly and unac countably returned; 
he sprang on his feet, and almost unconscious- 
ly rushed up into the house, where the contest 
was still carried on. At his first step within 


the threshold, he stumbled over a corpse, of 


which three or four lay in the entrance. By 


the flashing of the pistols, he saw a knot of 


peasant-looking men forcing their way round 
an angle of the spacious stairs ; and above them, 
again, some gens-d'armes, who kept up a bro- 
ken fire, as if their ammunition or their courage 
was exhausted 

At length one of the robbers exclaimed, with 
a fierce execration, that he would 
the way to plunder, and bounded up the stairs 
alone. The gens-d’armes, startled by his des- 


peration, gave back ; and the whole group of | 


brigands were on the point of following their 
leader, when Vincentio fired. The leading ruf- 
fian had reached the top of the stairs, and had 
just turned, waving his arm to ¢ heer them on, 
when the ball struck him in the side. He gave 
a yell, sprang into the air, and instantly drop- 
ned down dead. The uncxpectedness of the 
fire from behind---the death of their leader, 
struck a panic into the banditti; they rushed 
down the steps, followed by the gens-d’armes, 
and scattered through the fields 

It was soon day light. and there time to 
ascertain the events of the night. The Neapo- 
litan’s valise had been marked by the postil- 
lions, and the common incidents of Italian tra- 
vel had been the natural result. They had 
broken down the carrii re in the lonechest part 
of the road, and had used their time, till to- 
wards morning, in collecting their predatory 
associates. The groom at the inn on the moun- 


tain had been a dragoon inthe French service, 
and was, from his experience and furious cour- 
age, the acknowledged leader of the district 
They must have found the Neapolitan an easy 
victim ; but in their absence. a patrole of gens- 
d’armes had taken up their quarters in the inn 
The defence was thus unexpected, but the 
weight of the traveller's treasure had stirred 
up the robbers to unusual intrepidity ; ¢ nd the 
gens-d'armes, already disheartened, would have 
been massacred, but for the shot that struck 
down the leader 

As the dead bodies were laid, side by side, 
before the door, to be recognised, Vincentio 
saw. to his surprise. i e st nd t | 


tenes 


features of the man whom he had killed, the 
groom. The others were declared, by the peo- 
ple of the inn, to be strangers to that part of 
the country. 

The noble was now sought for, and found, 
lying wounded upon his own bed. Vincentio 
was one of the first to enter the room; and he 
stood gazing, with instinctive admiration, at 
the beauty of the pale face that hung over the 
wounded man. The glowing cheek, and spark- 
ling eye, of the girl that had so strongly mov- 
ed him. were gone; and he saw, in her sad- 
dened features, and bending form, the deeper 
grace of one of those angels that he had often 
worshipped on his mother’s tomb. 

Still it was his patron saint that had saved 
them all ; his ery to St. Antonia had awaken 
ed the Neapolitan girl, who had thought her- 
self called to escape from some of the well- 
known perils of the forest She saw the rob- 
ber’s lifted knife under her window, and alarm- 
ed the house. The gens-d’armes, worn out 
with the day’s march, would have slept the 
sleep of death, but for her scream 

The affair was now completed by the arrest 
of the innkeeper and his household, long sus- 
pected of an intercourse w ith the vagrant con- 
scripts and habitual marauders of the moun- 
tains. ‘The Count’s wound could find no suit- 
ible attendance in this desert, and the horses 
of the culprit landlord were put in requisition 
tor his conveyance to Terracina. In the bus- 
tle, Vincentio, timid and reluctant, was forgot- 
ten: and it was not till the Count, leaning up- 
on the arm of one of the soldiers, was entering 
the carriage, that his sister pointed out to him 
their general preserver The Neapolitan, 
haughty and in pain, cast a contemptuous 


glance towards him, and ordered his valet to 
give him some money The boy refused it 
steadily and stron rly. 
igainst the look with which the young female 
advance holding a small topaz ring, which 
she had just drawn from her finger. “ You 
will not refuse this slight remembrance,” said 
she. “ from one who owes to you her brother's 
lite and her own ; 
Vincentio found a tear swelling 
at the sound of human kindness; there was 
something strangely touching to him in the 
voice; the distance between their conditions 
was infinite, but if ever pure homage and de- 
li¢htful wonder was in his heart, it was when, 
with his eves fixed onthe ground and his hand 
reverently raised, as if the gift was given by a 
Queen, he knelt and took the ring e 
The carriage and its escort had swept away, 
and Vincentio found himself more alone than 
ever. But his mind, excited by the adventure 
of the night, and still more strongly by the part 
ing present, which he turned a thousand wv 


nto his eye 


before the rising sun. and felt to be alinost 


pledge that fortune would not abandon him, 
had wiven new strength to his frame. As he 
limbed the brow the next hill, he saw at 


the clouds of dust round the carriagre, and 
the cavalry far on the dusty plain ; and Mola 
‘ta gleaming on the edge of the horizon 
hed the city towards noon, and had 
by the drawbridge in the burning sun 


till a long detachment of troops had passed 


nt Drums were beating, flags flymg, trum 


But he was not proof 


4 
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pets sounding. The sight of military array is 
among the most stirring of all the deceptions 
of a world that lives on deceptions—the boy 
forgot his fatigue and his hunger, and climb- 
ing one of the pedestals of the famous gate 
which bears the sculpture of Sansovino, hung 
gazing at the martial multitude. 
eavalry, who had reined up his horse to see 
his troop pass, felt himself incommoded by the 
exclamations of the young observer hanging 
over his head, and ordered him to get down 
The mancuvre was difficult, and the officer 
was impatient; he directed a soldier to pull 
him from the pillar, and Vincentio was soon 
lowered When he felt his upon the 
ground, his first impulse was to make his es- 
cape ; but he was held fast by the 
grasp 

“ Oh, hoh, Birbone ! take 
your leave of us!’ was the reply to the boy's 
remonstrances.—* What 
disobey orders, and run the strappado, 
shot for my pains ? Do you see, my lad, I have 
the Captain S positive commands, as 
have heard with your own ears 
along with the troop 

Vincentio protested that he had 


word on the subject 


feet 
soldier's 


so you want to 
would vou have us 


or be 


you must 
i you 


to ori 


ot heard a 


Bacco said the trooper ne ‘ 
as those that won't hear—I know well what it 
is to disobey orders—the flat of the sabre. or 


picqueting, isthe least aman gets for being 


deaf out of season. You are recruited as fairly 
as any manor bey in the service of his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Two Sicilies—forwards 


Poltrone! the tr yop are i lmest out of sight ; 


mount 

rhe boy protested and struecled Hew 
on the spot where he was to have found his 
relatives, if they were on earth: the inselence 
of the soldier stirred his blood, and his resist- 
ance had began to drav a M hos 
tile to the recruiting system of his Majesty 
the King of the Two Sicilie Violence v 
beginning to grew unpolt and the trooper 
thought of making something by mit t 
In the struggle the t paz ne had ca 
eye, and, to make the best of his tr ‘ 
capture, he sugg d to Vincer that | 
might get rid of the obligation of serving the 
State by sending that ring as a mark of respect 


to the ¢ 


‘uptain 


Vincentio would as soon have ed with 
his life ; but he was stil ited on the charge 
neck—the trooper suddenly grasped h nd 
the ring was forced off. the boy was « pped 
on the ground, and the ithor of this forced 
loan in full gallop, before a human being 
could interpose 

Exclamatious, tears, fury, all sympathized 
in by the mob of peasantry, were useless 
To overtake the trooper. who was now in 
full speed on the rise of a distant hill. was 
hopeles yet, to live without the ring, was 
not to be thought of. A military waggon, that 
had waited to gather up the stragglers, was 
now torecing its tardy passage through the 
crowd. Vincentio made his way up to the 


corporal, who sat upen a pile of trunks 
the 
his case with gushing eves and 


muskets, in dignity of 


mand, stated 


An officer of 


| 


and | sight of the tower of 
conscious com- | poral bethought him of the ring, and inquired 
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eager gestures, and demanded vengeance on 
the fugitive robber 

The corpora! was a Senegallian, a hand- 
some fellow, whiskered all over, and with a 
laughing glance, which was not lost on the 
ladies carrying home their baskets, in which 
had been brought the eews, butter, and chick 
ens, that were to make the day's indulgence 
of the of Gaieta. The 
had an eye for a prom sing recruit as well us 
for the brown Graces of the ancient kingdom 
of the Lestrigons ; but his style of captivation 


households corpora! 


was less direct than that of the topaz plun 
derer Ahi, Geronime fratello mio.” said 
he. as he beckoned to the boy to come nearer 
“My name is not Geronimo,” was the reply 
“Poh! no matte or whatever 
name you take hking to--come up here: IT! 
be sworn, but I recollect your face. My sword 
to a pistreen, but we are blood relations 
Vincentio’s eves lichtened “| come from 
Lodi said the boy 
The very spot of all places in the world— 
Isaw the family face at once—you may not 
recollect me, from my having cone into the 
service when | wa not within half a dozen 


vears of vour a you see | have arrived at 
command alread This lithe affair that we 
have in hand handsomely finished, I re 
tire for life md back to “Lodi, to settle 
vith our 
Vincent tened with breathless interest 

his home was desolate, yet he felt a sudden 
meine to sé Lodi again He clasped the 
corporal’s hand the peasants, and particu- 
larly the women, were charmed with the re- 


would have embraced both the 


ecornition ane 
corporal and | new cou but for the pra 
denee of the of telt that mili- 
tary dignity w ’ to be trifled with. He 
repelled them withal ad not many 
hades whiter t Moe ind compensated 
his coldnes = that « loped to th 
uttermost a row of pve teeth. and by elances 
f the most vagrant ind. from eve tha! 
flashed thre his hnee evebrows, hke sum 
mer rhtning throurh twit t Still Vineen- 
tio reod—h m (saieta was yet to 
hye for: he rune n the ear, and 
t rp rile ere checked by a com 
sed lip, and a whisker that rose and fell 
ith angry energ\ He had freed himself 
from a pile of goatskin bundles. in which was 
borne half the female finery of the regiment, 
id Was preparing to spring upon hus reluctant 
kineman, when a look round the circle which 
still hemmed in the parties. satisfied him that 
force was not his best weapon The boy's 
beanty had made a powe rful impression on a 
ruddy middle aged woman, the principal! 
unong the crowd—a widow, for she had been 


lately released from the better half of her 

ire and was n by her opulence and he: 
single blessedness, tentold mor mportant in 
the peasant eye. than she had been a month 
before She was leading away Vincentio by 
the hand, possibly not wi nuit some vyague 
idea of hereatter advancing him to the eon 


nubial possession of the best pasturagwe withi: 


Bolondo, 


when the cor 


whether “ the trooper was to be permitted te 


i| 
i} 
a! 
i! 


it.’ The simple word wasenough. Vin- 
‘entio, to the obvious surprise of the red- 
theeked relict, bounded on the car, bade a ra- 
pid adieu to his new friends, and was gone as 
faust as the lash could urge a team of requisi- 
tion mules 

The troops had passed the Carigliano, and 
had pitched a few tents for the officers, on a 
rising ground within sight of Minturnum. 
The corporal was a man of his word, his first 
business was to find out the robber of the ring 
The trooper protested stoutly against the un- 
soldier-like doctrine of restitution; but the 
corporal was tall, and determined on his point 
—a notorious master of the sabre, and begin- 
ning to grow angry. The ring was at last 
given up, and Vincentio was made happier 
than any man in the Two Sicilies below the 
throne; the happiness of monarchs is, of course, 
iumeasurable 

‘And now,” said the corporal, “ my lad, 
if you like, you may go and look for your re- 
lations But he had been too old an investi- 
gator of human nature to be generous at ha- 
zard—he Knew his nan 

‘ You are, to be sure,” added he, “ as fairly 
enlisted into his Majesty's service as ever hero 
was,and I might return your name to the Cap- 
tain for a fusee in the company. if Lchose. But, 
ill fair above board. The fact is. we soldiers are 
renerous by profession—we lead an easy life, 
and don’t care a paul how the world goes. | have 
uncles and @unts by the dozen, yet what think 
| about them! The regiment is my family— 
the camp my house—and the country my es 
tate Vineentio listened An officer, co- 
vered with orders and trappings, pranced by 
on a showy charger, gave some directions 
with the haughtiness of military authority, 


then clapped spurs to his foaming and curvet- 
ing horse, and was gone among the trees like 
a meteor 

The sight was beyond all argument. Vin- 
centio felt within himself the materials ot 
which herees and homicides are made, decided 
to forget his relatives for the time, and was 
congratulated by the whole group who had ga- 
thered round to listen to the corporal’s pro- 
verbial oratory—was inducted in form mto 
the mess, drank to the glory of the regiment 
Santa Croce, in wine which made him writhe, 
but which. sour as it was, had grown on the 
Falernian hills, and was declared entitled to 


his full share of the prize money to be gained 
in the forthcoming campaign against the In- 
hidels 

From the declarations of the corporal, 
all the other military authorities, who, seated 


on their knapsacks and packsaddles, drank 


and 


their Falernian with him on this evening, the 
voung recruit had reason to believe that no- 


thing less than the whole disposable foree of 


fiers was going to be annihilated. His af- 
ter knowledge, however, told him, that the 
whole disturbance of the territory of Gaieta 
was occasioned by the descent of a single pi- 
rate galley, for the purpose of carrying off live 
stoek for a cruise up the Mediterranean. The 
business, however, gave too fair an opportu- 
nity for a bulletin to be let slip by the gallant 


Neapolitan commanding along the margin of 


the bluest of blue and beautiful bays. With 
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a rapidity, rare in Italian warfare, he had at 
once despatched a courier with intelligence to 
Naples, and ordered out the elite of his garri- 
son in pursuit. Tardiness would have been 
more fortunate. Neither statesman nor sol 
dier breaks through national rules with impu 
nity 

Night fell, and the Neapolitan warriors 
pitched their tents, ate their suppers, and laid 
themselves down upon their straw, to sleep 
themselves into vigour for the general attack 
which was to extinguish the Moors on the 
morrow. No Moors had been visible on land, 
the sea was without a sail_—the noblest mir- 
ror in the world, for the moon, that was now 
in its wane, and already setting in silver pomp 
and queenly loveliness on the verge of the ho- 
rizon. Wagers were laid in the camp that 
the expedition would find nothing on the shore 

but its habitual shrimps, or on the land but 
the rabbits that had been so long masters of 
| the soil. and the most regular of all his tribu- 
taries of lives and fortunes to the King 

At length the tumults of the encampment 

dwindled away—a laugh or a loud voice carol- 
ling some Baechanalian song was heard from 
time to time—that too passed away. The 
sentinels were heard challenging as the officer 
of the night went round—that too passed 
away, and sluinber seemed to have made an 
universal conquest of the warriors of Gaieta 

Vincentio, repelled by the heat of the cor- 
poral’s tent, in which there was nothing for 


Monte Nuova tobacco, and the concert of 
twenty Neapolitan noses in full play, refused 
to trust himself to the double chance of fever 
land suffocation, and took for his pillow the 
sack which the corporal had provided for his 
share of the Moorish spoil, and for his couch 
the dry rushes of the edge of the river Carig- 


the senses but intolerable heat, the fumes of 
| 
| 


hano 

| Just before he went to sleep, he cast an eve 
round him The commanding officer, deter 
mined to make fatal work of the Infidel, hac 


' 
| pitched his camp on the edge of the shore ; so 
if there was a Moor on land he must be caught 


in this military net, or if he would escape, he 
| must fight for it The latter part of the alter 
native had probably not entered into the gal 


lation, or he perhaps 


lant Governor's calcu 
would not have drawn his line of cireumvatlla- 
| tion quite so close. But the disposition was 
| such as a painter would have praised for the 
| picturesque; and as Italian genins is at least 
as clever at the pencil as the sword, the Go- 

vernor, in his castrametation, was probably 
thinking at least as much of the picturesque 
as of fighting. Nothing could be more beauti- 
ful than his arrangement of light and shade ; 
the tents were like snow hillocks, played on 
by the most brilliant of all possible moons ; the 
sea beyond them looked like a boundless blue 
| carpet, studded with a star pattern of the most 
| vivid brightness; the various and luxuriant 

vegetation of the low grounds, spreading from 

the marsh of Minturnum, looked an expanse 
| of green velvet, and Vincentio thought of the 
| famous picture at Lodi, in whic h Pietro Peru- 

gino had shown to the wondering townsmen 

the Sultan Mustapha the Second, surrounded 

by his court, and in the midst of piles of pur 
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¢ 
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ple tapestry, and walls and weapons blazing | 


with jewels, giving ducats for heads of the 
Constantinopolitans 

Ischia, dark and silent, lay on the waters 
before him, like a sleeping Leviathan. Na- 
ples, spread out on his left, still glittering 
with lights innumerable, and above it shot up 
Vesuvius, like the central cusp of the mural 
crown, beaming with the deep and steady 
splendour of a mighty gem 


At length he lay down, probably the last of 


the gay and gallant cavaliers among whom he 
had that day taken his chance for glory. With 
his eyes fixed on the stars, which seemed to 
thicken and whirl about, till they fell from 


their spheres, and coursed each other through | 
| of Fez; the men of the green turban perfumed 


the sky, he sunk into a profound slumber. 
Then, his dreams were as vivid as his wak- 
ing. He saw the eamp, the stars, the shore ; 
he saw figures rise out of the waters, and re- 
vel torch in hand through the camp ; he heard 
songs which turned into and these 
outcries into groans. One object, above all 
the rest, haunted him. It was a star, whose 
strange and unlicensed gyrations he had 
watched for what seemed to him an unlimited 
time. It sometimes shot away into the ether, 
and showed nothing but a twinkle of the faint- 
est blue ; it would then rush down again with 
the speed and the splendour of a comet; it at 
length stood directly above his devoted head, 
expanding, reddening, glowing, a gigantic 
disk of fire. He screamed and started up; the 
corporal's tent was in flames at his back. He 
gazed round ; the air was loaded with volumes 


outcries, 


of pitchy smoke, broken by thick bursts of 


flame. The whole encampment was in a blaze 
Athwart the mingled clouds and fire, turbans 
were seen, and dusky faces rushing backwards 


and forwards, with screams of “ Allah!” Vin- 
centio thought that the last day was come, 
and the legions of Lucifer let loose for the 


ends of justice on the sinners of Naples and its 


vicinity 
When he recovered his recollection, he 
looked round for the corporal: but the brave 


Senegaliian had known the value of lus life to 
the state too well to hazard it under the pike 
and scimitar of the dogs of Mahomet He had 
vanished at the first alarm. The Algé« es | 
now had the game all im their own hands 
They played it to the last card. Tents, bag- 


gage, carts, knapsacks, and curricle-gun 
made a bonfire. The burnt-offering caught 
the eyes of the Gaietans; and the deputy-go- 
vernor 
the whole Algerine navy, gave orders for a 
Te Deum, at daybreak, in all the churches 
The Neapolitans saw it, and conceiving it to 
be a new Vesuvius starting up on the west 
coast of their bay, to put Naples between two 
fires. had ordered out St. Januarius to extin- 
guish the young voleano. The decay of the 
as its materiel was consumed, furnished 
apolitans with a new conviction of the 
power of their great civic protector ; and, in 
their delight, the authorities also appointed 
Te Deum to be sung at daybreak in all the 
churches. 

The Algerines were later in their gratitude ; 
but they too were grateful. A passing xe- 
beeque, attracted by the blaze, had landed its 
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| their science shal! amount to a bulletin. 


| or depress the spirits of the faithful 


dently 


conceiving it to be the conflagration of | 


They were in 
and when they had gathered as 
| much as loaded their muscular and swarthy 
shoulders, they made their way down to the 
shore, under cover of the smoke, and sailed 


crew to partake of the booty. 
terlopers ; 


with a flowing sheet for Algiers. The Maho- 
metans are not civilized enough to lie on the 
European scale, and demolish towns and ar- 
mies by paragraph. Ages may pass before 
But 
it was not the business of the captain wio 
brought the news to degrade his own exploits, 
Accord- 


ingly, there was a genera! rejoicing: bonfires 


| were seen from the weedy borders of the an- 


cient Cyrene to the sandy edge of the empire 


their beards, and thanked the Prophet that it 
was evil with the men of the hat. The Dey 
proclaimed a national donative of opium—the 
mosques were thrown open—every true be- 
liever loaded his musket with ball, and fired at 
every thing in his way to prayer, from the 
pigeon on the house-top, to the Jew in tho 
the 3] was shed, ot 


corners of streets lood 
which no man 


took heed, as the bullets fell 
among the Frank merchants and the 
Jews; the captain of the xebecque was con 
veyed to the presence of the sovereign, who 
put a pelisse worth five hundred piastres on 
his shoulders, and sent him to the mosque on 
a horse worth a thousand. The crew were 
clapped in prison, preparatory to a deportation 
to the Berber mountains, for having grumbled 
at the tithe which the Ugli Baschi, or chief of 
the customs, had thought it his duty to sub- 
duct from their plunder for his trouble in look- 
But excepting this rebellious and 

crew, all was satisfaction and 
shouting in Algiers, from the hour when the 
first Lmaum cried, “ Allah il Allah!” from the 
tower of the Mosque Vanderashi, to the hour 
when the last * Allah il Allah!” from 
the same—even from the rising of the sun to 


chiefly 


ing at it 
unjustifiable 


cried, 


the going down thereof. 

Vincentio looked round for lis fellow war- 
riors; nota soul of them was to be seen on 
hill or plain. The gallant Senegallian had left 
nothing behind him but his sabre, that illus- 
trious blade which, in its master’s story, had 
eclipsed all the Andrew Ferraras of the earth. 
The ground was strewed with belts, cooking- 
and saddles. The heroic ca- 
irk of Christendom had evi- 
and routed in the most 
complete style of fugitation. But never was 
there so bloodless a field; neither dying horse 
nor hero lay on the scene of battle ; and the 
regiment de la Cruz was fully entitled to wear 
for its future motto the boast reversed of Fran- 
cis the First. 

Vincentio, enveloped in smoke, was buck- 
ling on the sabre, which seemed fallen to him 
by the laws of war, and was in the midst of a 
problem as to the mode of tightening the 
straps of the corpulent Senegallian to his own 
slender figure, when he felt himself grasped 
behind, and a dissonance of the most barbarous 
phraseology thundered in his ear, “ Ommani 
sab, hulaku Mahoun.” The startled boy tried 


pots, nightcaps 
valry of the bulw 


been surpr sed, 


to escape, but the grasp was that of a giant. 
The terrible words were repeated, with the 


‘ 
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expressive gesticulation of drawing a poniard, | was over in the pulling of a trigger. Half a 
which, in the reflection of the flames, hung | dozen shots sent general, staff, cavalry, and 
like a blade of solid fire over his head. Flight | infantry, to the right-about. They made a 
was impossible ; to speak Algerine was as im- | gallant retreat, without the loss of a man, and 
possible as to understand it. The boy had no | we had nothing to do but to plunder at our 
other alternative than the old manauvre of | ease. In gathering up my fellows, I heard the 
the Italian warriors, when they meet a pirate | cry of “ Antonia I had some old recollec- 
at sea—throw by musket and sword, and fall | tions about that name. I saw that son of all 
on their knees to the Virgin. He dropped the | evil going to stab what 1 thought in the dust 
sabre, and fell on his knees, calling loudly on | and smoke was a woinan. His time was come 


his patron, Saint Antonia I sent an ounce ball through him 

The Algerine had grasped him by the curls He stooped, tore open the alhaic, and fling- 
with one hand, and with the other was balane- | ing back the corpse's arm, showed a deep 
ing the dagger, as if measuring where to | wound im his right side. “ There,” said he, 
strike. Vincentio threw up a last imploring | with the triumph of a marksman, “ there is 
glance at the murderer, when he saw him | one of the very safest spots for acarbine. I 
give a sudden start—the visage, black and | caught him just as he was lifting his arm with 
fixed as a bronze statue, was suddenly con- | the knife over you. Never fire in front, when 


vulsed—the eyes rolled as if they would start | you can fairly hit the flank He spurned the 


from their sockets—the lips writhed, lef re frame froi " 

the whole range of broad white teeth bare. | They reached t edge of the beach. It 
Vincentio felt the grasp relax, but still knelt was utte jlitary. The pirate put a small 
In another moment, the dagger dropped— | horn to hi s ! it sounded in low and me- 
blood gushed from the Algerine’s mouth—he | lancholy sweetness round the curved shore 
staggered—strove to steady himself on his feet | He hurried along with fierce inpatience 
—and then, with a glare and a roar like that | “ Seoundrels, dogs, can they have gone plun- 
of a dying tiger, bounded forwards, and fel] | dering up the e yuntry ? Can they have been 
heavily at his length on the ground cut off? Can they have mutinied, and left me 

Vincentio was bewildered, and stood gazing | behind 

on the parting struggles of the robber with a A flash gleamed along the distant waters, 
strange curiosity, when he heard a voice ery- | followed by the report of cannon. 

ing out, in Italian, “ Is he gone ? is he dead : “ Gone, by all the saints in purgatory !”’ he 
and another Algerine bounded through the | cried, with a yell, followed by long exelama- 


smoke, and was at his side. *“ Come away, | tions against their treachery, and still more 
boy.” said he: “ that negro raseal will do no | his own blindness, confidence, and tardiness 
more misé f in this world at least. He was of punishment. “ Had I but shot one half of 
always for blood, and he has now got enough 

of it He looked at Vincentio. “ Why, you | frequent shape of remorse. But day was now 


are a handsome fellow, too. That son of a | stealing on the east; the outline of the bay 


7 


them vesterday upon the poop ! ’ was his most 


serpent, to think of killing you, when you | was rising in a blue and vapourish light. The 
would sell for something. So, come along. | Liparis were seen like solid clouds resting on 
We have made a famous night's work of it, | the verge of the horizon; and Vesuvius reared 
and now for the Goletta | his summit through the purple dimness of the 

A heavy gun was heard from the shore shore, like a Titan to be crowned with gold by 
“ By my father’stomb, the galliot will be off the sun : 


Ile had seized Vincentio by the arm, and was | “ This is no place for me now,” said the Al- 
burrying him down the hill, when the dying gerine gravely. “ And now, boy, if you wish 


man was heard to wroan What, not dead | to make your fortune, the way hes before you. 


yet+” said the pirate. He then dragged the | Betray me to the governor of Gaieta 
boy up the steep, and again stood beside the | “ Never! no, by St. Antonia, never!” said 
Algerine. Life had passed away in that groan. | the boy, and kissed his hand. 


Aye,” said he, “ | thought that my carbine The pirate mounted to the summit of one of 
would not miss him. The rascal was mutinous | the little eminences that line the shore of the 
on board, and | had determined to get rid of | Minturnian, and gazed earnestly towards the 
him on the first opportunity. It was but last | sea. Vineentio strained his eyes, but could 
night, as we were lying off Capri, that L over- | see nothing but the long and dazzling light 
heard the plan for rising upon me, and making | that poured on the waters from the East, con- 
this butcher captain. I had checked them, it | tinually broadening and brightening, like sil- 
seems, too often in throat-cutting. However, | ver ore rushing out of a furnace. He was 
I found work for them that put mutiny out of | startled by an exclamation, and turned to his 
their heads for one night ; and if your Neapo- | formidable companion. Every nerve of the 
litan heroes had been any thing better than | pirate’s face was working with fierce emotion. 
their own asses, they would have cured some | He began gesticulating with more than Italian 
of my crew of their hot blood. Our friends in | violence, as if he were acting the pantomime 
Gaieta had given due notice of the expedition ; | ofa fight for life. At intervals, fragments of 
and honour, as well as policy, compelled me | half a dozen languages were uttered by him, in 
to give these heroes a lesson how they meddle | short and breathless interjection—Ecco! il 
with the bloody flag. As soon as they began | Mahoun; I carnifiei!—Les perdus! Moment 
to light their lamps, I extinguished mine, | decisif!—Allah! Mandake salem al rasiein !— 
threw a hundred and fifty ruffians, that feared | Ah, venganza!—with a multitude of others, 
neither pike nor bullet, into my boats, and ab- | which came from his parched and fiery lips 
solutely walked into their camp. The affair | like bullets 
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All this was a mystery to his hearer, who, 
however, soon after, had its explanation. A 
low ind of cannon was heard The pirate ves- 


sel rapidly rose on th 


with all sails spread, like a heron chased by a 
hawk, doubling and running close to the wind. 
along the edge of the Islands. This had been 
seen already by the ptrate’s sailor eye, and he 
had been exulting in the prospect of having 
The cause 
two large 


his revenge upon the mutineers 


ol the mane@uvres was next shown : 


g with the Maltese cross waving above 
their lateen sails, came rolling into light 


through the intervals of the Islands The 


‘ 
sea fell suddenly calm umd Vi ntio could 


ne 
the Algerines unwinding their turbans, 


see 
and spreading them and their shawls along the 
shrouds and masts to catch the dying wind 
This is the old j tice of the Infidels. and has 
often saved them in the light winds of the Me- 
diterranean. But no wind-vould come. The 


xebec que stood fixed u ithe blue floor of the 


sea, a towering pile of all the colours of the 
rainbow purple scariet, green, golden, as 
the sunlight fell upon the shawls and turban 
stripes, and, hoisted above all. the bloody flag 
with the crossed scymitars It looked like a 
ves’ Turkish pavilion upon a boundless plain 
of la ruli. A few shot, fired from the heavy 
chase guns of the Maltese, came from time to 
time, bounding slowly ilong the waters No 


return was made by the Alverine she stood 
fixed, neither drum nor hern was heard. even 
her ports were shut, and except for the bloody 
flag which hung from the bend of the lateen 
sail, like a stream of fresh gore down its white. 
she might have been mistaken for one of the 
Trieste cott n chaloupes that are to be found 


constantly between the Levant and the east 
coast of Spain 
The pirate gazed long in silence, as the 


alon nearing the Algerine ‘till they were 
within cannon shot, at intervals trying their 
“ They will take her; Ma 
houn! if [ were but on board exclaimed the 
pirate, with a spring from the ground. “ The 
cowardly villains, they will strike without fir- 
ing a shot He rushed down to the water's 
edge. Vincentio, in the curiosity which he 
felt about the man and the « ene, followed 
The sight of the 
boy brought him to his senses, and he stopped, 


Maltese, with all their sweeps out, rushed 


distance by a wun 


him, and caught his cloak 


looked on in silence. vet w ith the fierce rest- 
lessness of a tiger chained in sight of blood 
The galleys had now ranged head and stern of 
the Aigerine, and Vincentio’s eye was looking 
for the descent of the red flay : Yet there it 
remained. The galleys now for a moment 
ceased firmg ; they had reached within pistol 
shot, and according to the old Mediterranean 
custom, hailed the enemy by sound of trumpet 
to surrender before they should send in the 
first broadside. In the twinkling of an eve 
the turbans and shawls were torn down. and 
the Algerine stood clear in the light, the decks 
and rigging covered with men; a sound, less 
a shout than a yell, was heard; the ports were 
at once thrown open, and an absolute storm of 
fire burst from both sides. The galleys actu- 
ally half rose out of the water, and reeled back, 
like a man who had received a stunning blow. 


horizon, and swept, | 
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For some minutes no attempt could be made 
to return the Algerine fire, which was now 
poured in with an incessant and furious dis- 
charge. The fragments of timbers, the gilded 
poops, and splinters of oars, were flying from 
the huge Maltese at every shot. ‘“ Now, 
cried out the pirate, “now let them but 
board, and by this time to-morrow they will 
have both these hulks in the Golette. Santa 
Vergine, if I had but Wings te put me on my 
own deck, they should never salute Grand 
Master again.” He paused breathlessly, the 
galleys had now combined their fire, and were 
sweeping round the black little xebecque, that 
stood desperate and still, waiting to w rap thein 
in another shower of iron But they had 
learned the peril of a near approach, and with 
their heavy metal kept up a distant fire, which 
was rapidly dismantling the enemy. Vincen- 
tio could see the gradual work of the cannon 
upon this fierce little opponent ; gun after gun 
dismounted ; port-holes beaten together ; the 
only mast tottering ; sails hanging ina thou 
sand stripes; till, at length, one lucky shot 
struck the upper bend of the lateen yard, and 
brought down with it the flag, amidst the roar 
of the Maltese. It was soon re-hoisted upon 
the stump, but the fire of the Algerine was 
dying away Blood was visibly gushing down 
her sides, and but a few of her people, and 
those chietly gathered in a knot on the poop, 
were to be seen 
* She is gone !” cried out the pirate, with a 
gesture of wild indignation; “she is gone ; 
the best sailer between the Capes; they will 
have her tied up to their cursed Mole for a 
show to the rabble of Malta. My ship, my 
jewels, my seymitar, my carbine,—my wife's 
picture—all are gone! And, there see, they 
are sending out the boats to take possession 
He turned away, and with shut eves and set 
teeth, stood grasping his forehead. All was 
w a column of the 
densest black smoke. followed by a broad 
blaze, ascend like an Incarnation of the Evil 
One, rising from his own burning gulf. It 
hung over the waters for an instant, and as it 
rolled away on the clouds, a crash deeper than 
thunder tore the ear Vincentio and the pi- 
rate felt themselves suddenly dashed upon the 
sand by an invisible force. How long they lay 
there, they could not tell: but when, on re- 
covering their senses, they turned again to 


silent ; at once Vincentio 


the sea, a solitary galley was seen slowly toil- 
ing its way towards Ischia. Its consort and 
the Algerine had gone to the bottom of the 
waters 

Vincentio and his stern fellow spectator, 
awed and exhausted, silently left the beach, 
and directed their st: toward the thicket ; 
which, extending from the few feeble rem- 
nants of its earlier groves, covered the inte- 
rior of the great marsh Accidentally revert- 
ing his eyes to the shore, the boy saw some- 
thing rising on the undulations of the waves, 
that were still disturbed by the explosion 
They went towards it together. It had now 
reached the edge of the sand, and they drew 
it to shore; it was a human body, much black- 
ened by smoke, its cafian and trowsers burnt 
in various places, and a deep plash of blood co 
vered its left side. The pirate turned up its 
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tare, and exulted aloud over the dead, of whom | he, “‘ we must turn to business, and bury the 
le spoke as one of his most trusted officers, | Captain.” 


and yet the chiefagent in the mutiny. “ As | They scooped out a trench in the morass, 
for that black scoundrel,” said he, “ that eld- | and laid the dead in it. “ There,” said Hu- 
est whelp of Eblis yonder, he was 4 mere tool. | laku, *“ though we can sing no mass over him, 
‘This was the brain, the front, the soul of the | he will rest perhaps as quiet as if he had the 
conspiracy ; well, and here he has his reward.” | Pope and Cardinals to chaunt his requieseat. 


As he spoke, he lifted up his foot, and was | There he will be safe from the wolf and the 
about to dash his heel into the mutilated and | priest im this world 


thy ‘ 


ghastly visage, when he suddenly checked The mould was thrown in, and as it gradu- 
himself. “There never was bolder heart or | ally hid the visage and form, Hulaku ked 
keener hand on board xebecque,” said he, as | on his work with a more grieved countenance. 
if unconsciously ; “ all men have their mad- | His lip quivered, his frame shool nd when 


ness, and his was to be Captain; tetchy and | Vincentio had gathered some of the tufted 


rash, | too may have hurt his pride ; and so | weeds to give the grave the appearance of not 


here he lies. and here he has found his grave | having been lately made, the pirate, who had 
na beggarly Malte se uly ‘Tin, or a barrel labou d gorous! 
of gunpowder. But he went out of the world | “ Cover him, boy,” said he in a low voice. “1 
like a man cannot lay the last sod on Montalto 

He stooped down, and took out of the The boy did as he was ordered, and planted 
corpse's hand a small and hard paper roll, | a few branches of the furze and wild shrubs at 
which the fingers still grasped with the nerv- | hand on the clay. Hulaku had sat down on a 
ous convulsion of death. “Ay!” he exclaimed; | large stone wlule this was doing. His face 
‘| knewit; he died with the match in his | was in his hands; and Vincentio, himself sad- 
hand; he would not suffer the ship to be | dened by the ceremony, burst out into sob- 
tuken: he would not see his crew chained, | bing. The pirate started from the ground and 
and starved, and trampled on, in the Grand | took his hand. “ Come, sirrah, no more of 


vy before. refused to do more. 


Master's dungeons. Look here, boy; this is | this He led him to the head of the grave 
what sent a hundred and fifty souls and bodies ‘Nove Yet, boy,” he added. in an interrupted voice, 
into the elements at atouch.” He gave the | “ iflove or ambition should ever tempt you, 


match to Vincentio. “ There is a story about | remember this grave. Here lies what might 
that piece of clay there,” he continued, “ that | have been an honour and a happiness to his 
might make a woman weep, and any thing | country His voice failed. He pressed his 
feel but a friar. There lies a noble renegado ; | foot lightly upon the edge of the turf, and, 
but he had his wrongs to drive him to it. He | with a bended brow, and in almost a whisper, 
was the eldest son of one of the proudest fami- | made his brief epitaph—* Here lies the heart 
lies of Verona; he loved some woman or other; | of a lion!” 

she either jilted him, or, if I recollect the | The ceremony ended, the pirate led the 
tale, was refused to him, through some family | way, by paths with which he seemed to have 
quarrel. He was a wild fellow, and, maddened | had old acquaintance, towards the hills, that 
with passion, he carried her off from a con- | here are a kind of portraits in little of the Ap- 
vent ; they were seized; the lady was drag- | pennine range ; fragments of rocky heights in- 
ved back to take the veil, and the Count was | tersected with ragged defiles of a few feet 
across, and covered with stunted shrubs creep- 


thrown into a dungeon. His mistress, or his 
wife, as it may happen, died of a broken heart | ing down to the brink of noisy rivulets. * [ bring 
before the honest Padres could wed her to her you along with me, boy,” said he. “ because 
prison bars for the good of her soul. This man | those heroes of his Majesty of the Two Sici- 
broke loose at the tidings, and swore eternal | lies will all find their way back to the field of 
vengeance against priest and country He | battle, now that they hear no more firing. I 
threw off family, friends, name, and country | should be hunted, and you would be hanged, to 
together. He joi me, for I teo had some- | put into a bulletin 

thing to lay to the account of the Padres; and, | To Vincentio all the world was the same 
in our cruizes, I think we paid the holy men | He was as much at home among the wild birds 
in full.” A tear stood in his eye. “ We must and beasts of the Appennines, and struggling 
not leave him here,” said he, gazing on the | along their rough paths and scarped declivi- 
body. “ They will gibbet him; he must be | ties, as he could have been in the Toledo of 


ad 


buried.” Naples, or in the Piazza di Spagna of the Eter- 
He pointed to the white spires of a religious | nal City. He must in either have slept in the 
house on the brow of a remote hill. “ Boy,” | streets, and fed, as it might please the same 


said he, “ if you want to be rich for life, you | chance that feeds the Lazaroni and the vul- 
have only to go to that gate, and tell them | ture. The pirate, too, had made some im- 
that Hulaku is on shore and alone. It will be | pression on his susceptible spirit. He was not 
worth ten thousand zechins to you. Eh? what | ill pleased with the romantic adventure of the 
do von think of the opportunity ?” | life that these mountains seemed to picture— 
Vineentio coloured, and took the pirate’s | a stirring and eager hazard for existence day 
rough hand between his own. “ You saved | after day, yet a new, bold, various struggle, 
iny life,” said he, in a submissive tone. “Oh! | any thing but the melancholy monotony, the 
well, so I did,” was the reply. “I may have | meagre squalidness, the diseased and indolent 
made you but a bad present after all; but, | poverty, of an Italian city. 
such as it is, you shall not be the worse for His companion was one well calculated to 
ne.” He put a purse of zechins into the re- | give some force to this original impulse His 
iuctant boy's boson —*“ And now. sirrah.” said | manliness and activity ; his torm im the vigour 
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of life ; the commandine and handsome charac- 
ter of ac untenance, 
wandering, and 
cleared aw ty 


m which a few days’ 
mountain 


hagg: 


he tresh ur, 


gioomn and dness of 


his habitual lit his tuspriting and curious 
fragments of personel exploits and « hances 
along the Mediterranean. b mund the bow's or- 
phan feeli to hun. They had exchanged 
their clothes tor those of the pe want pilerins, 


i 


that during the summer are to be contimually 
met among the mount wandering from 
one shrine to another, and often, if report b 


true, making up their trave lling expenses by 


contributions on the less sanctified Whoni they 
are fortunate ugh to meet along the edge of 
forests at nig l. Hulaku and his conpa- 
nion made un illed pilg ns, and they tra- 
ve ed t imim rt li batt ‘ if It | 
the harder obstacles of its jealous cit s if 
the were rads of the soil 

In this way spent six months, and the 
fast day of the six found them canvassine y 
gorously for a dinner with the landlord of 
tr tlie hail-way house betwee Sesta a 
M 

il t had lived in the mea: e, it 
would be herd to tell. 7 e of h 
wa f t rvit to 

e a guitar, with used 
showed t aw 
Arab and G Hlis pup 
became exp i ! his was 
made a source of live od When they 
struck off through the fore to vid the 
troublesome magistrate of some luckless and 
beggared villace. they lived upon chesnuts 
chance nothing 

In the towns their trials were of mother 
kind, for Vincentie’s delicate beauty. the 
grace of his slender form and his obvious re- 
luctance to leave his companion’s side. som 
times raised the suspicion that the youne pil 
grim was a diswuised female. a not infrequent 


occurrence among those holy pe D nd. on 


the other hand, the Alverine’s 1 wnificent 
form, his flashing eve and flerid cheek, 
caught the attention of the round and h DPV 
dames of the Cispadane and Transpacane 
and many a sigh followed the pauls. nay. the 
plastres dr pped inte the ouitar player cap, 
by many a brown and Joy ww Don 1. wh 
would have rather seen him fittins finger 
with the irrevocable mvstie ring 

But all were a ike rep od He seemed to 
have ad pted some stern determination acainst 


liste ning tothe voic of the charmer, charin 


she never so wisely His countenance wore 
even a peculiar cloud when woman wa mX1- 
ous to attract his eve ind the result of any 
attentions more marked than usual, was aj- 


ways his departure at daybreak from the vi- 
cinity 

They approached within a short distance of 
the at Queen of Northern Italy, 
who had for some tit preserve 


where 


um ! silence, stopped, and pointi ig to the 
spires of the Duomo, that rose in the sun] ght 
like bundle of lanes of gold and ivory 

suid, “ Boy, here we must part for an hour or 
two Circumstances make it hazardous for 
me to enter the city : take this letter to the Si¢ 
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| nor Barocci, in the Strada Romana 
| Oppidale di Frati. 1 shall wait 


answer 


, near the 
here for hi« 


Vincentio went on his mission, entered Mi 
lan, made his obscure way through a labyrinth 
of irrow, 
usual 


streets, 1 dark, and squalid, as is 


in 


cence, and 


ie sight of the old Roman magniti 
under the purest sky of the globe, 

wound his wa 
| it he had 


alter a worse pilgrimage thar 
traversed the mountains barefoot, 


j into light, near the Oppidale, and began hie 
inquiries tor the Signor 
| But he might have better looked for him in 


the dungeons of the Venetian Inquisition 


He 


found the Strada ful f monks, fri pedlar 
and women, that mad dlers of them i \ 
Swiss bat 1, marching from their own ho 
nest country to be corrupted thr ughout Italy, 
d finish their education in the Neapolitan 
service, were halting in the street, to vet from 
Milan what instruct i that fat city of the arts 
nd vices ¢ ld furnish A puppet-show was 
in full activity at one end and at the other a 
Franci fria with naked legs ind breast 
was haran y the grannes, with an open 
ness and vigour of allusion, that made them 
burst in ars of laughter 
ig Baroeci was not to be found, no one 
' what had become of him: some recol 
ected th t there had been seen in the Strada 
it nightfall a miserable old man suspected to 
be a Jew, who fr time to time crept out 
from a hovel, now in ruins. He had d sap 
peared two years before. The hovel had 


blown up with a loud explosion at night, and 
in the morning nothing was to be seen but 
burnt bones, and the frarments of ¢ hairs and 
Whether the Signor had blown him 
st Iifup or been carried off by the Holy Office. 


whic h h ud long ke 


ta keen eve upon him, or 


y the claws of Satan himself 
doubt 


Was amatter ot 
if that could be so called. in which b 
lief leaned so stre ng! 
Vinecentio now 
hillock where h 
But he 
b ince 


peasants continually 


y to the la t conception 

his way back to th 
had left his fellow-pilgrim 
was gone, without -trace or remem 
to follow. Th 
passing that rich road 


made 
h 


or direction where 


through the richest plain of Eure pe, were 
questioned with a wild eagerness of in por 
tunity, that made them point to their fore 
heads, and count their he ads for the state ot 
the inquirer’s brain The croves were hunt 


a? 


ed with the untir 


eve ofa 


foot and quick 
Hed 


mountaince 


hillock 


and 


echoed with the Aleerine’s name 
Night fell, and the compassiona 
mvited the boy to een under th 


t Impossible nd distracted with 

the loss of his friend, he rushed away 

m king the fe rine ; 
The Algerine was not to be found, in a 

search of some days throueh the neighbour 

a ott eity, and throuch the city se 

I nl was gone. Vincentio tried his 

t it the doors of me of the tables dh te. but 

he was not one of the profession. and w: ! 


minstrels of the 


driven off by the established 
The world grew 


pipe and the hurdyeurdy 


sullen round him hunger and despair were 
in his heart, and after a day of wandering, he 
threw himself upon the steps of a urch 


| 
| 
e Villagers 
b 
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when the last service of the day was begin- 
ning. The sound of the sweet music gra- 
dually softened him, and he dragged his tee- 
ble limbs within sight of the altar, with almost 
a feeling that there he was to die. The forms 
of the Romish faith are made to captivate the 
imagination—glittering altars; the fumes of 
censers; pictures where the pencil has fixed 
its finest memories of Italian beauty in the 
form of saint and angel; even the loftiness and 
massive grandeur of the architecture are of 
themselves enough to hit the worshipper he- 
yond the low and chilling realities of hfe. But 
impressive is, when 
past—when the mul- 
away, 
kneel- 


ing silently and distant, like beings whom the 


of all moments the most 
the grand ceremony is 
titude of worshippers 
and the whole temple is left to a few. 


have scattered 


world has forsaken, and who remain to cling 
to the last hope of the wounded spirit, with 
but a solitary priest at a remote altar, carry- 
service in a low tone, and as if 
or hear but the souls 
of the pale martyrs in the shrines round him 
All this worship is to the 
requires a loftier impulse 
to be exalted on the smoke of the censer, or 
1! t He that is a 


he chant of priest or organ 
yet, to 


ing on the 


there was none to see 


Imagmation—t 


and is not 


near 


spirit, must be worshipped in spirit; 


ie unaccustomed eye, there is feeling, a so- 
lemn beauty. and strong mastery of mind, in 
Heathen 


stration. It has lived long 


widely—it shall 


this gorgeous compound of pomp 


and Christian pre 


and trinmphec perish like 


shall long 


that on whose altars its fires are lighted, 
men 
as the richest device of the work- 


the world shall rejoice; but 


sneak of it, 
tug of man’s mind 
knelt 


Vincentio had balustrade that, 


with a strange and mysterions evidence of 
the spirit of that church huts out the people 
from the priest and the altar It was the holi- 


day of the patron saint, and a lonely priest was 


going through the concluding rite of the day 


\s the prayers closed, a curtain was gradually 
drawn back from a shrine above; and in the 
vind of a low harmony of voice and organ, 


and in the splendour of a constellation of sil 
ver la nps, the picture of the saint appeared 


a serol] at its feet, held by angels, bore the 
name of St. Antonia! 


The worshipper gazed on the divine 
bear being, floating on clouds of 


by seraph and 
I 


pury and rounded 


cherub, with an awe and homage beyond all 
the name 
that had always brought him help, the gra- 
and supreme loveliness that had per 
petually filled his dreams. He had begun al- 
most to imagine that all these interpositions 
were wrought by the same living influence 
and even that the Italian girl who had given 


language. She was his patroness, 


erous 


him the topaz, and whose gentle beauty he 
had never forgotten, was the saint under ano- 
ther form. 

He was startled from his vision by the touch 
of a finger on his shoulder. and saw a round 
squat figure, with a good-humoured face, stand- 
ing at his side. ‘ Now that you have done 
your my lad,” said the man, with 
a strong Neapolitan twang, “you had better 


go home. if you have not made up your m 


' 
between the church and 
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to sleep among the saints They are now 
going to lock the doors, and you will get no 
supper here unless you are a monk, or,” he 
added with a laugh and a cautious glance 
round, “ the son of a monk.” 

They went out of the church together. and 
the result of the Signor’s inquiries was to take 
his new acquaintance home to supper. Sig- 
nor Rubinelli was a painter, and though not 
remarkable 


for his admiration of the priests, 
he was a frequent evening attendant at the 
church of St. Antonia. The cause of his com- 
ing was not love, for no arrow of Cupid 
could have penetrated such a depth of good 
living as covered his heart; nor money-ma- 
king, for the monks ailow of no interlopers 
on their natural pasture land; nor matrimony, 
for of that he was rumoured to have had more 
than his philosophy could manage at home 
We must leave the point unsettled; but on 
this evening, in passing through the Chiesa, 
this painter's eye had been caught by Vincen- 


tio’s kneeling beauty. The fine head thrown 
back as the boy gazed upon the picture, the 
chesnut curls clustering round his braw, 


the large black eye, with an expression the 


deeper for the then exhaustion of the features, 
ind the cheek burning with adoration, fixed 
the artist to the spot He had found a model, 


1 pupil, for there was genius in the 
} 


boy's glance, and Signor Rubinelli could con- 
ceive no other name for genius than the fa- 


culty of handling a pencil. Perhaps, too, he 
vho might take a share 
in his domestic troubles, and take off the first 
of the Signora’s Lombard tongue 

From all, from the last perhaps not 
least, the arrangement was made on the way 
the little street of St 


had found an inmate, 


and 


where the Signor secretly showed 
friend to a bed 
mob of pi 


Barnabas, 
his weary 


where, 


in the attie, and 


among a ‘tures, the terrible 


| evidences of the Signor’s first exploits in the 


rivalry of Angelo and Raphael. lung him- 
self down, and dreamed alternate dreams of 
sorrow and love, golden profusion and propi- 
tious beauty. 

Vincentio made his appearance on the next 
morning with something of that mingled sen- 


sation of nervousness and curiosity which as- 
sails nine-tenths of mankind when they are to 
make their debut, whether as friends or foot- 
The Signora Ru- 
ynbined all the characters of superiori- 
ty in one, for she was a woman, a virago, and a 
wie 

A dialogue, which had been loud enough 


men, before their superior 


binelli 


| to make its way from the family-den, where 


the curtain-lectures were regularly held, up 
through the flights of winding and ruinous 
stairs, and finally through the partition behind 
which Vincentio lay, next neighbour to the 
acquainted him at once with the Sig- 
her wrath at the attempt 
any step under her roof not originating 
in her w 


pigeons, 


supremacy, 


and her suspicions that the Sig- 


nor’s rebellion was, 


in the present mstance, 
aggravated by the nature of his wandering 
for, as the native proverb says, “There may 
be an ocean of jealousy without a drop of 
love!” 


lhe Signora always prohibited a reply; and 
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her Lombard volubility would not have left in- 
termissive space enough for a word, unless she 
were to faint, or apply to the little sacred de- 
posit of Rosalia, which she kept in her most 
sacred closet, for the refection of her eloquent 
soul. But, as the only answer which he dared 
to make, her husband brought in Vincentio by 
the hand. The boy knelt before the lady, and 
in the accustomed language, wished her all 
happiness. This, in Lombardy, is generally 
expressed in a long and almost Hebraic enu- 
meration of beatitudes; “ May you be happy 
when the sun rises, and when he sets; h ippy 
under morn-lights and under twilights, happy 
in summer and in winter, happy in waking and 
in sleep, in maidenhood and in marriage; may 
no ill star be above you, may no evil eve look 
upon you with a bead roll of other good 
wishes duly instilled into the Parmesan chil- 
dren, and which their 
and wrinkled as their 
steadily occupied in teaching, and as 
of having taught. 
teaching her daughter the art of matrimony, 
and seeing her tuition rewarded in the capture 
of Man 


As the benediction went on, the Sienora 


grandinothers, ye llow 
own are as 


proud 


cheeses, 


as an 


cast 
tary at her husband, who stood silently, wait- 
But the bx y 
held her 


many a glance of reproachfal commen- 


ing the renewal of the storm 
knelt before her with so much grace. 
hand with so tender a pressure, and spoke in 
#0 silvery a tone, would not break otf 
his gentle adjuration. It was now finished. an 
he rose at command. He lifted his eyes to her 
face ; found that propitiousness wa ; hove ring 
there already, and added, with a smile, “ May 
you be as happy as you are handsome The 


that she 


smile might have been construed into any 
thing. Kubinelli set it down for a very al- 
lowable sneer at a visage, where, to his idea. 
all charms had long disappeared. The lady 


who had a different opinion of her face. tock 
it not even as Frenchwomen would, as a com 
pliment ; but as an Italian 
of a debt In fact, the Signora had been a ce- 
lebrated beauty, and had been 
belle, then an opera 
donna of the San Carlo ; 
the abbati and improvisatori idlers from Vesu- 
Alps; cicisbeo'd by a cardinal, 
and, in the opinion of the Marchesa di Frio- 
lera, whose income had fallen off rapidly at 
this crisis, subsidized by an Austrian prince 
How she rolled down the hill of fortune from 


in the serious way, 


once a Village 


dancer; then a prima 


vius to the 


this eminence, t 
little fat Rubinelli, it would be difficult to tell 
Sut she brought with her all of her charms, 
talents, wealth, and that can he 
couched in the comprehensive word “ recol- 


dignities, 


lections 

The Signor Rubinelli was clever, as what 
Italian is not ’—clever in his contriving to live 
by his art, or with his wife; clever in contri- 
ving to keep up his rosy rotundity, and clever 
in contriving to keep his ears on his head, or 
his head on his shoulders 


Vincentio rapidly made hig way. Tho Sig- 


English countess of 


sonnetteered by half 


1! she rolled into the arms of 


nora was past the period of imprudence, and | 


having lost the female prepensity for seeing an 
adorer at her feet, she retained with the more 
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The Signor Rubinelli had found a young 
auxiliary in his art, and augured, in the boy's 
facility and fire, the rising of a prosperous 
trade to his Atelier. The Signor was an able 
artist. But who in Milan would employ a mo- 
dern? He might have as well been born an 
Englishman, and looked for patronage among 
his compatriot nobles. But he was wiser than 
any English horn pe neil could be Instead ot 
lingering through lift painting the pudding 
faces of opulent citize nship, or the stony su 
perciliousness of titled physiognomy, he ap- 
plied himse!rto the patriotic task of increasing 
the pictorial riches of ountry. Tintorets 
and Rosas, Raphaels and Julic 
ed from his 
gallery that 
tive acorn the name 
man of Milan, was 
half its honours 


Romanos, rushi- 
many a haughty 

velled with instine 


work- 


creative hand; 
would have re 

of the little adipose 
ndebted to his working tor 
All masters and all subjects 
came alike tohim. He dashed off the gloom of 
Caravaggio, beamed in the amenity of Albano, 
flamed with the sullen fires of Spagnoletti. and 
flooded earth and heaven with the golden glo 
ries of Titian. He in the course of the 


“aime Week, a Lombard 


Roman, a Bolornese, 


a Venetian. On the ir emergency ol a 
hieher price bet red, he would. conde 
scend to be even a Fleming, and exhibit thi 


lavish muscular gorgeous colour 


ing of Rubens. or cn 


energy 


Rembrandt, surround 
and spectra. 


of shadow} } 


ed by all his magi 


spie ndour 

And all this miracle was wrought with the 
greatest facility imaginable. Not an origina 
idea was flung away ; not a new inch of can- 
The whole machinery was raised 
onal pile of 


vas stained 
on the destruction of an 
old pictures, rejected of gallery, shop, and stall 
alike. Here, indeed, The whole 
tribe of the ancient lumberers of the pencil, 
the Arpinos, the Carpaccios, the Luchettos, 
the Cimabues, the Agostinos, went to instant 
oblivion, or rather transmuted into an 
tmunortality of varnish and connoisseurship, to 
endure until the colouring pealed off from the 
and showed the heads of din 
iron-visaged saints of the four- 
their way to light 


occas 


was havoc 


were 


ancient ground, 
gy Virgins, and 
teenth century, 
through the dropping roses and fading forms 
of the virgins and saints of the nineteenth. 
Yet, in contradiction to the common opin- 
ion, that a rogue wants nothing but cleverness, 
ora clever man nothing but roguery, to be 
rich, the Signor was not rich. The cause was, 
as the political economists would 
superabundance of the article in the market 
The simple fact, that every third man in Italy 
and that ne picture-dealer 


forcing 


say, in the 


is a picture-dealer, 
is supposed to find any 
tune in his conscience, 

for the narrow establishment of t! 
tore, and for his delight vering that Vin 
centio had a decided r the The 
young artist's heads were like his mind—bril- 
liant, original, and full of Rubinelli, 
well acquainted with the arts of exciting pub 
lic curiosity, sent them in sne+ to the 
Marchesa di Cicognara, a cidevant belle, and 
the bluest of all the blue-stockings of Milan 
They were there shown to the few who had 


nupediment to his for- 
account equally 
e Signor Pit 


ma 
turn f pencil. 


passion 


ession 


vigour the female propensity for having a slave. | the honours of the boudvir—descanted on by 


| 
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the Marchesa in person—praised by her abbes | 
in waiting, and absolutely worshipped by three | 
cavalieri serventi. Rubinelli had, with profes- | 
sional tact, first taken the honours to himself. 
But the demand of the fervid Marchesa, that 
he should perform one of his miracles of art in 
her presence, for the mere advantage of receiv- 
ing her advice in the process, made it necessa- 
ry that he should unearth his wonder-worker, 
and satisfy himself with the reflected glory of 
having discovered the young genius, and filled 
hun with his own inspiration. | 

There was a characteristic in these heads 
that still increased the curiosity of the noble 
blue-stocking. The same expression was trace- 
able through them all—the same sunny 
brightness of smile—the same delicious play of 
a liquid eye, dark as jet—the same transparent 
blush, like the uncertain dye of a young rose 
on the noble oval countenance. The Marche- 
sa half thought, and thought with a sigh, that 
this perpetual portraiture bore some resem- 
blance to what she had once been, and, on the 
first conjecture, consulted her glass. She had 
better have consulted her conversazione, for 
no dubiousness met her there. On the ear- 
liest hint, their opinion was decided. The ab- 
bati applied their lunettes to their eyes, and 
pronounced on the fact with the authority of 
acknowledged connoisseurship. The Monsig- 
nori with the red stockings declared the ex- 
pression to be the lovely sunilitude of the Mar- 
chesa at the present hour ; and the three cava- 
lieri serventi, with all the junior candidates 
for the survivorship, began to feel that a new 
candidate was comimg who might shake them 
all. Even the ladies admitted that the resem- 
blance was striking, but for some trivial differ- 
ences, which they set down to the youth of 
the artist, but which, in their morning recol- 
lections, they unequivocally set down to the 
age of the Marchesa. 

The romance grew; the Marchesa was a 
widow, supremely opulent, and, notwithstand- 
ing the general opinion of the ladies of Milan, 
still handsome ;—a showy preservation of all 
the charms that caution and the cosmetic art 
can keep through the trying length of five and 
forty years. At fifteen, she had married an 
old Marquis and General. She bore her chain 
with angry dignity, and frequent aspirations 
for an univérsal war, in which Naples might 
be embarked for the term of her General's na- | 
tural life. But peace brooded provokingly up- 
on the world, and she ran through her full pe- 
riod of twenty domestic years of attendance 
upon gout, ennui, peevishness, and tyranny 

It had cost her ten years since the General's 
death to get rid of the recollections of a state, 
which, she afterwards professed, gave her the 
most complete conception of the galleys. But 
there is a tide in all affairs; the showy Marche- 
sa began to feel that she was still made for so- 
ciety. The new romance of those pictures 
struck in its stamp upon her fancy in the plas- 
tic moment ; and on the first sight of the young 
painter, she convinced herself that this was 
the man made for her by the stars. 

Vincentio had now lived five years with his 
friend, and was grown up into manly beauty 
But the glowing Marchesa was doomed to be 
unfortunate. Attraction of dress perpetually 


| touches 
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changing—tenderness of accent soliciting his 
sensibilities in every form of the pathetic---a 
pair of the most magnificent black eyes on this 
side of the Alps, restlessly pouring in their 
fire---all in vain; the whole assault and batte- 
ry of passion seemed wasted on his impene 
trable soul—he was of iron, ice, more than 
man, or less ; passion enough to have liquified 
a Pope and all his Cardinals was utterly thrown 
away on this impregnable rock of a painter 

“* Lungi ancor dal Campidoglio 

Vi son alure a queste eguali,” 
sighed the Marchesa; * but if they are, they 
are in Siberia, and may all the saints keep them 
there.’ 

The young painter still went on with his 
work. The lady was not to be fatigued, or 
she consoled herself for the fatigue by the duty 
of patronising unknown genius, and the lately 
discovered conviction that her portraits were 
the most suitable presents for the various bran- 
ches of her noble family. Vincentio was hap 
py—a fine woman was before his eyes, a fine 
house round him, hopes of distinction were ri 
sing in his fancy, and his pencil, which to his 


| enthusiasm would have been an equivalent for 


all, was constantly in his hands 

It was now the height of summer, and the 
Marchesa, to enjoy the cool air from a fountain 
in one of her many gardens, had changed the 


sittings to a suite of rooms in another face of 


the palazzo. A new portrait had been comple- 
ted, and pronounced a chef d’euvre by the cir- 
cle. Animated by the general praise of her 
favourite, the lady had betrayed her secret, and 
the scandalous chronicle of Milan had decided, 
without loss of time, that the nobilissimi of the 
Cicognara blood were about to be disgraced by 
a mesalliance ‘ 

The belief sank deep in one, a cousin, a ea 
valiere servente, and hitherto no hopeless 
suitor. 

He was, like the general class of the Italian 
nobility, a man of desperate means, a man of 
talent, a volcano of passion and pride, and a 
first-rate gladiator. He had watched the rich 
widow with the double keenness of avarice and 
jealousy. The discovery of her inclinations 
smote him like a death warrant. To challenge 
the painter was out of the question; it would 
breed a fracas, it might procure hima sentence 
of exile, it must degrade his sword, and. worst 
of all evils, it must make the Marchesa hostile 
for life. The remedy for all was to 
run his sword without defiance or disturbance 
through the presumptuous painter. So thought 
and so did the most brilliant ruffiano of Milan, 
the Signor Jac Velletri 

The portrait had been brought back to the 
usual room of the sitting gs, to receive some fina! 
Its stately subject had, on this day, 
felt herself impe lle «i more than ever to distinct 
ly ask Vincentio “to marry her ;” and, as a 
gentler means of nedian him to ask the ques- 
tion for himself, she had wandered into a long 
prefatory dialogue relative to his history. 

It was briefly communicated, and the ena- 
moured widow was still more enamoured. The 
son, who never knew his father, might be the 
son of a prince in disguise ; there was romance 
in his birth—romance in his life—romance in 
his beauty—and tenfold more romance in the 


simple 
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mature Marchesa. She 
next ventured on the tender inquiry, whether 
in which his peneil had perpetu- 
saint or 


glowing soul of the 


those pictures 
ally revived the same ¢ xpression, as 
' and turban, did not 
owe their similitude to some face that “ he had 
loved, or could love This was unfortunate, 
for Vinecentio at once admitted that it was the 
recollection of a « that had struck 
years before. The story of his 
rirl—the giver of that 
n his hand, was told: 


inder hood, veil 


witenance 
him several 
meeting with the Italia: 
ring which still rieamed 
ind his listener was for the first time aware. 
that whatever right she might obtain over the 
heart, the 

But “ her rival had been a child. Time had 
passed ; the lover, if lover he was, had seen 
her no more ; and fortune, wealth, title. and 
tune, were irresistible with nine-tenths of man- 
kind The : 


and her « ye 


lnagination was gone 


asoning shot through her mind. 
Yet she was agi- 
ON UuniVer- 


sparkled ag 


tated ; the authority of her ¢ 
sal homage had now been disputed for the first 
felt the 
perature of the day with increased oppression, 
buried herself in the shade of the 
hung in a thicket of bloom and fragrance over 


returned, quarrelled wi 


time She suddenly oppressive tem- 


roses that 


the garden window i 


the picture, reprobated the insolence, folly and 
tyranny of man ; to Vincentio’s surprise. de 
clared th it she would sit no more to h 
and then, with a strange mixture of hau rhti- 
ness and humility, sof great value 
on him, and rushed out of the room | 
to mustake this disturbance 


and Vin- 


circumstanced 


pe new 


forceda 


It was impossible 
of a proud and tempestuous 
ecentio felt himself 
His mind was already filled with an image 


cherished till it 


bosom. 
painfully | 
which he had unconscious! y 
To meet 
whom, in 


had grown into a part of h iture 
that 
iusiasm, he had 
earthly presence of | 


his you 


preserver 


nis soiutary ent sometimes 


thought to be _— the 


Guardian Angel, he would have sacrificed the 


hope of a hee He wandered into the am- 
ple gardens, and flung himself by a fountain. on 
which st he, with her wings 


love that sought its 


amarble 


expanded ; an emblem o 


answering spirit above the stars. The gentle 


rustling of the myrtles around him, and the 


tinkling of the waters, Iulled him into sleep 

His dreams were vivid He saw clouds 
opening, and his love descending with the 
brightness of aph winged He heard 
strange and voices—found himself 


struggling o1 lee of a pre ipice, and 


awoke with 

Another moment a id hi 
been in the grave. He saw 
But his exclamation had startled 


would have 
a poniard darti: 


sleep 


at his neck 


missed, and the pon- } 


the murderer ; the blow | 


lard was plunged in the ground. Buta hercu- 
lean grasp was on his throat. He sprang up- | 
wards by an effort of desperation, and shook | 
off the assassin. Yet his youth, and sliehtness 


of form, were no match for the firm-knit sinew | 
rage that now rushed upon him 
as still fixed in the ground, and 
get it into posses- 


and muscular 

The poniard w 
the deadly struggle was to 
sion: they writhed, tore, trampled each ot! 


they fought prostrate—fought on the knee— 
fun¢ht foot to foot. Each had still a hand on 
“A 


Slory of the South. 


the throat of the other; neither could utter « 
word ;—at length Vincentio found himself fail- 
ing, and gathering his last strength into one ef- 
fort, bounded ag gainst his assailant’s bare bosom 
The shock was irresistible---he fell, and they 
rolled to the bottom of the slope together As 
they lay gasping, face to face, Vincentio with 
re turnin; g recollection, for the first time rec og- 
nised Velletri, and fi uintly pronounced his name 
A hue of blacker ferox ity crossed the villain’s 
visage at the detection, and as he drew up his 
hand from under his side, Vincentio saw the 
flash of the poniard. They had rolled over it 
in the fall. Vincentio felt the steel at his 
throat, felt a sudden pang and gush of blood, 
sent out one dying cry, and thought that all 
was over 
When he returned to his senses, he thought 
that he saw a vision of paradise A form was 
bending over hi nwith an expression of anx 
lous beauty, such as he had a thousand times 
unagined in his Guardian Angel. Youth. the 
dark eye, the waving ringlets, the glowing 
countenance, the form of luxuriant yet grace- 
ful loveliness ;---he w ed only to see this child 


of immortality spread its pinions, and summon 
her beyond the world. But he 
heard a timid voice, that, 


to hun, sounded like the echo of early music ; 


hun to foli 


irs: he 


saw 


he saw a slig! ind Show y hand se attering 
drops from the fountain on his forehead ; and he 
awoke to astonishment, love, and the true An- 
tonia 
The explanation was rapid. She was the 
niece of the Marchesa, but had been kept stu 
diously from general society. possibly from the 
to allow the ha- 
zard of competition Vincentio she had never 
uiventure of the Inn, yet his 
with the vivid- 
accidental 
change of the painting-room had brought him 
to that side of the palazzo in which she lived 
She had heard Vin she had run 
towares it instinctively) She saw a man spring 
infto the thicket, 
whom she recognised at 


reluctance ol the elder beauty 


seen nee the 
memory had ad red to her 


ness of first impressions The 


enuios ery: 


from the ground, and escape 
and found Vincentio, 
once, f ting 

The story has come to its conclusion. I 
should have but to detail the reluctant gener- 
Marchesa, convinced at last of 
the truth, that young love alone is irresistible . 

or the desperate career and ruin of prodiga- 
the deep and 
renegado Hulaku, 
faith of his Italian ancestors : 
s of Vincentio, and the love- 
vas more than a talisman 
sion might 
was sorrow 


vy and blood in Velletri :—or 
llowed penitence of the 
reconciled to t! 
or the happines 
his sorroy whose posse 
have made lim f reet that there 


in the world 


From the London Magazine 


NATIONAL PRIDE 


Turis is so very virgin a subject that 
no man can fail write something new on 
it Marvellous w indeed We cannot 


4 
| 


even whip up the cream that Zimmerman 
and others have skimmed off, into a new-fa- 
shioned syllabub: it is spent, exhausted, worn 
thread-bare. What does it consist in and of? 
What does the pride consist in?— 
rorance What else does it consist 
alousy, rivalry, hatred. The corollary is, 
ignorant and barbarous people 


pride 


hat the most 


are the most national, or the most attached 
to themselves, and the most contemptuous of 


The corollary that the worst 


tempered people are the most national 


others. also is, 
Ivno- 
lity 


and ill-temper produce na 
tien 1s 


rance 


con- 


thev are national 
cluded. If this is not very 
brief. which is some merit 

Any one that chooses may try to app 
caleulus to nations—to John Bull if they like, 
or to Sawney,. to a Hofttentot, or an Ksqui- 
maux. We shall be twitted 
it will be applied to France: 


pride The equ 


new, it is at least 


this 


vith vanity. and 


but van and 
pride are birds of the same nest 

We have never read Zimmerman because, 
by some means or other, we have thought him 


a dull visionary, and a dealer in words; and 


therefore we know not what value he gives 
to ill-temper in this matter: we consider it 


1. France is not ill-tempered— 
and hence its nationality 
and transitory flashing of the spirit 
not 


sulky, 


tundamenta 


i the 


reverse; 
sa gay 
of happy self-contemplation Spain is 
good-teimpered ; its nationality is solid, 
land 
und then about Erin's ere 
Bull | 
and bad-tempered ; its temper combines with 
its egregious self-conceit to make it among 
the national of lands: it is not 
rant—as a man might say—ignorant ; 
Is pertes tly 
all other 
that ts 


donta is the worst tempere d country on the 


and de ep Ire has no temper at all it 


blusters now n isle, 


and cares nothing about it und ts surly 


lost igno- 


but it 


lands, things, people mstitutions ; 


and enough for our theory 


Cal 


imnorance 


earth; and its nationatt Is ac- 
the 


temper, and the product is before us It is 


of the 


rdant: maultiply ignorance by the ill- 


not, however, the worst tempered 


that is one comfort Chere are bad-tempered 


nations as well] as individuals, born, bred, ge- 
nerated, continued from the first eee down- 
wards, and ramifying from all primogeniture 
eniture, for ever and ever---so there 
Let Montesquieu 


if he can; in climate, if 


to all post 


are good-tempered ones. 
tind out the reasons, 
he likes 

The Jews are the patterns of ill-temper, 
have from the time of Jacob 
ind they 
from the 
Titus, and 
and as far further forward as iny 
Mr. Rothschild, however, is a fat, 
has had a 
ask Bar- 
row; not the gentleman who travels all over 
the world in the Quarterly Review, but Isane 


a they been 
They 


their character admirably, 


began with Sarah, maintain 
beginning 


from S irah to 


to the end » Judas 
Maccabenus 
one pleases 
roll 

fellow; he 


humoured cross, 


nd been 


rood 


spoiled. If any one doubts 


Barrow, mathematician and writer of sermons, 
another sort of a personage. 

And the more national than 
even Bull and Sawney’ They had once good 
reasons; it cannot be denied; but they have 
marvellous little cause at present. ‘They con- 


Vol V1IIl.—No. 


Jews are 


utterly, and entirely ignorant of 


National Pride. 


| divided against ifse 


' partiality of their provincialism 


firm our theory; and let those who like to be 
at the trouble, hunt further a-field 

We must contract. There is an involution 
of nationality which demands a better pen 
than Zimmerman’s or ours; a little set of cir- 
cles within the great one 
all is the same, and the theory too. 
a word, and know not how to coin one 
ty is the radical 


We want 
Ceun- 


who will compound, or spin 


it out into a substantive of quality? Provin- 


ciality must do 

Provinciality has all the characters of na- 
tionality: comparat comparandis It 
the same pha the same causes ; it presents 
the same varieties; it is attended by equal 
hates, and jealousies, and rivalries; it simi- 
larly accompanies ign nee, ill-temper, bar- 
barisim; it is modified by e d lumour. by the 
qualities of the vanity and the p e, by ot! 
matters of ac teral nature it is therefore 
stron ri son provines feebly 
in etners : 1 one place, confident and 
eheertul im ther valous and puygnacious 
here passive t 


It is 
nations ; 
All anodes of Bull, 
when 
as the quar- 


In short, an empire is here a world 


Bull hates all 
Sawney hates all: 


ilves hate each other, all unite 


all bull-« 
needful against all that are joris, 


relling wife 


and husband combine against their 
neighbour but, withdraw the compressing 
foree, and they all split asunder like crackers 


trom a squib 

Ihe study of provincialities is amusing, but 
We mtract: we 
shall only open the furrow, others may plough 
the field. We are also bound down to our own 
island 

To commence with the north. As far as 
we know Seotland, its leading provineialities 
are simple en mah, and they really seem very 
There is a trifidity, to begin, 
as the mutual 
jealousy of the Italian states. A Highlander 
hates a Lowlander, and the borderer of the 
Dales imagines himself also privileged to hate 
both Thas far is propel The first, at least, 
are distinct people from the second, or rather, 
from both the others. They despise most and 
hate most, because they are the most ignorant 
and the most barbarous. But they are better 
tempered than the Lowlanders, which makes 
a counterpoise: and being less selfish, their 
pride does not put on such offensive 
There is something grand in the self- 
We cannot 
subdivide them. We know not very well what 
a Ross man feels to an Invernessian; we must 


it might be must 


re mnable 


ones 


in them, which is as justifiable 


provine 
forms 


leave this to greater adepts than ourselves ; 
but we that Argyleshire prides 
itself on comparative civilization. Clannish- 
another matter, with which we have 
nething to do 

The provinciality of the Dales diminishes 
every but they 
pastoral, poetical and free par excellence it 
is proper that they should hate their English 
neighbours, and not unreasonable that they 
After all, their pro- 
vinciality that of the 
Highlanders, and is not uncommendable ; there 
is an antique and a warlike cast about it, as 


R 


understand 


ness is 


day; still imagine themselves 


should hate Lowlanders 


somewhat resembles 


The character of 


a 
129 
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there is a wild and pastoral « It might | magnitude, (the magnitude of the county ra 
once have savoured of that which marks the | ther than of the pride.) is nearly national. It 
sons of Ishmael; perhaps it partakes, even | is proud of its horse-dealing, and its cheating 
now, in more of that than we know Sir | in horse-flesh; of its cunning and its knavery ; 
Walter Scott could tell us the truth, which he | and of its concealment of all this under the as 
is not always inclined to do | pect of openness and simplicity 

We made a triple division, and forgot Gal- | Northumberland and Cumberland pride 
loway ; which was wrong. This was an inde- | themselves as borderers, justifiably, as they 


pendent kingdom: it was as independent as | do in bagpipes and oat-cakes, and in other 
the Highlands; and it was united, not split | matters less deserving of boast. They pride 


into fragments It retains some of this pr de themselves in their burr and their brogue ; 
| 


still: it fought hard for its altars and its gwo« 
and it was we mauled All this is matter 


since faults are good grounds of provincial 


pride. ‘To live underground is a good reason 


boast and of character. A kind of soubriquet, | tor hating all those who live above it: to be 
distinguishing ene of its divisions, aids this | able to riot and combine occasionally, as kee!- 
feeling of s¢ paration “The Stewartrv” is | men, is a better reason still; and thus New- 
& name not without power over provine ial | castle possesses a sort of unperiwun within the 
nunds imper.um of Northumberland 
To possess but one mountain ts to possess a Any mark serves for a Shibboleth; any 
bea n and a rallying point Criffel is the usave tor a ground ¢ f distinction—of mutual 
tower of Babel that rallies a province round | and eternal union—of external animosity. But 
its standard all have not as good reasons for being se para 
There is some power in rivers as well as in } tists as Lan shire n the beauty of its witch 
mountains, in this n ‘ which ts an episode es, and the goodness of its potatoes The ve ry 
in the theory, appertaining to ¢ term, La ishuire witches, is abundant reason 
friends round the Wrekin” is the watch-word | for drawing a cordon round the county, and 
of Shropshire. The Tweed is the sufficient | excluding the rest of the baser world. To be 
reason for another s« paration; as much as is] a Palatinate is somewhat more: this is better 
that cause of sevrecvation, never to be forgot than cheating vour neiohbours in the sale of a 
ten while Chevy Chase survives, * All men | horse. Whether Durham has any better rea 
of pleasant Tiviotdal The Tay, t Dee, | sons for pride than its oat-cakes and its b Shops, 
all the Dees, have their litt cir sol union we cannot tell Cheshire vaunts its cheese 
and separation. So, elsewhere, have the Tib | as of right 
and th Arno, and th Rhine und the Nile: | L oln re ought to have pr ded itself on 
they are the sources of pride. and of union: of | tts eels, and its ducks, and its marshes, and its 
union around each. of rivalry with all others. | bogs, and on the dexterity with which it fat 
Lakes ?---not in Scotland. as far a know: | tens hving ge ind on the agne The men 
tin Cumberland. slenderly 1 Switzer! d as | of t > wal s ought to despise the terre 
decid as is Mont Blanc. and as is Vesuvius | trials. How that itter may be, we cannot 
to Naples | tell eading Spaldir is much as Deeping, 
Islands, unquestionably. are justifiable causes | and h y an innate affection for terra firma 
of mutual hatred as much provinces, « whenever we find a piec It might have been 
more They are more perfectly segregated. | proud of tts church ul ts early wealth; but 
Sky is as great as Cyprus or Rhodes, in its lit- | provincial pride seldom bottoms itself on such 
tle way: so is the Isle of Wight Guernsey good reasons 
and Jerse vy hate « h other ke mutual po Salopia has contrived to make itself a pride 
sons The nearer. the n hatred---as is | out of its cakes as well as its Wrekin the 
proper all through life: and hence the war- | Simnell is at least as rallying a point as the 
fares of proximate counties also ; mountain; Shrewsbury cakes are matters of 
But to return to Caledonia. There are | distinction, at least as valid as squab-pies. If 
some minor divisions within its Lowlands Norfolk and Suffolk did not rest their fame on 
Fifi possesses a nickname---that is enough. | barley, and sand, and ploughs, and Mr. Coke 
Aberdeen has a dialect---and that is geod ind pheasants, and game-laws, and preserves, 
ground of separation. Perthshire is proud of | 20d steel-traps, they would be much to blame 
its extent. wealth, and beauty. We know not | The Norfolcian has his character and his self- 
that the subordinate hatreds are further di- | estimation; but though the world considers 
visible but we do not pretend to profound | Norfolk and Suffolk a pair,’ we have no 
learning in Caledonian divisions | doubt that they hold each other in cordial 
Wak ; possesses all the re sons, of antiquity, | @Version, as Is most st and proper 
language, and race, to justify its separation Of Rutland, and Bedford, and Buckingham, 
and of imjury, to justify its hatred of England f any body knows—we do not—let them step 
This is almost a section in national, rather than | forward wan critical review of us, and de- 
provincial pride. But North Wales hates South | fend their own causes. Let them prove that 
Vales; and the aboriginal Austrogaul hates his | they are as great fool s their neighbours, 
Flemish neighbours. The men of Harlech are und we will give them places in our next edi- 
privileged ”y song to despise the men of Car- tion 
narvon: the men of Meyrionidd have their ral- Ka?’ eZoxny, Leicestershire is the county! 
lying poetry also; and the Paafe and the Fowey, | Who can be a gentleman and follow a fox in 
and the Usk and the Dee, have equally good | “the Shires Let us admit that Leicester- 
grounds for mutual jealousy shire merits well of its « try, since it occu- 
Of the English counties, we presume that pies and abstracts that 1 f dunder dandies 


Yorkshire possesses a pride, which, from its | whose brains are in no danger from fractures 
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investing cases Its merit lies in 
foxes. as that of Essex does in calves. He 
who prides hunself on a fox, has clearly more 
who would derive honour from 

a fraternity with calves. But merit is merit, 
and distinction is distinction, be it what it may 
The pride of Middlesex, as well as its name 


of their 


inerit than he 


and distinetion, nearly merge in that of Lon- 
don: and such is the influence of the metropo- 


lis, that it suffocates the provincialities that 
might otherwise make fools of Surrey, and 
Berkshire, But Kent 


has inherited a pride from Julius Cesar, or from 


and Sussex, and so on 
Shakspeare. which does as well, which it is 
little inclined to forget: while the fortunate 
distinction of Kentish men, and men of Kent, 
vives ita perpetual claim on self-consequence, 


and on a petty intestine division of its own, 


added to its division from all the remainder of 


England 

As Essex derives its consequence from its 

does Hampshire its hogs; 
which of the two animals, a calf or a hog, an 
Essex or a Hampshire man, is the supreme, 
we do not pretend to settle. As to Wiltshire 
and Dorsetshire, they seem to go for little or 
nothing in the public eye; but doubtless, they, 
like others of as little real character, possess also 


ealves, so trom 


their mutual jealousies, their own pride, and all 


else that ts requisite to the produc tion of nation- 


al harmony. If no other causes can be found in 
all such cases, it is sufficient for any two counties 
to be pitted at a cricket-mat h: or the militias 
answer the purpose, or even the sheriff's 
ball and the gallows. We must be in the se- 
eret councils to understand all these things; 
and we ourselves afford to live ten 
vears in each of the counties of England 


cannot 


future Sir John Sinclair, drawing up 
ifty-two quarto volumes of English statistics, 
will do what we have left undone 
Zummezetshire possesses those indisputable 
claims to self-excellence which arise from a 
coarse dialect, coarseness of all kinds, rough 
bullism, and Tom Jones. We presume that 
Gloucester and Hereford bottom their virtues 
and that the 
latter hates all mankind, because its roads are 
the worst in England, and it 
of Perry. Worcest« 
Devonshire and Cornwal! are o 


on their cheese and ther cider ; 


is 


only maker 


may o along with them 


> and two 


they are one to the civilized part of England, 
trom the extrem ty ol their common barb 
rism, from their clotted cream, and the 
squab-pies, and their arrant vulgarity Sut 
then it ts a beautiful refinement, that. as from 


the moment you enter the Danmonian con- 
tines you are immediately sensible of the pre- 
sence and land of barbarians, it is disputed 
which of the two div ms of the Western 


i 
Barbary is the worst. The observant philo- 
sopher will nevertheless find the task easy; as, 
being far removed from all influence of civili- 
zation, but as are imported in the Ply- 
mouth mail and the C 1 


such 
rnish mail, their pecu- 
liarities have full room to display themselves, 
and their mutual recrim 


scope 


ations require ample 
If Devonshire is noted for especial vulga- 
rity, Cornwall claims the palm for rudeness, 
and roughness, and brutality, and the New 
Licht; and the vulgarity of Devonshire, as is 
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proper, is the bottom of its pride: it is the only 
land of the world that can make cider or pickle 
pork; and then it possesses Devonport and 
Dartmoor: while, as a set-off, Cornwall glo- 
rifies itself in its Land’s End, and its tin-mines, 
d its pilehards 

We must give Cornwall the palm, after all: 
it is Celtic, which goes for a good deal. Dolly 
Pentreath spoke Cornish to Mr. Daines Bar- 
it wrecks vessels and murders the ma- 
riners, smuggles brandy, runs after Wesley very 
particularly, deals largely in ghosts, and plays 
at wrestling and hurling tis a land of a cha- 
racter, and has the right to look down with 
contempt on Devonshire, and on all the rest 
of the world. I[t is a lend of character, too, 
because it possesses a for 
mutiny and rebellion in its exquisite motto, 
« One and all 

We have arrived at the very Land’s End 
itself, and at the end of our geography and 
knowledge. Had we possessed the talents of 
Zimmerman, we should have produced a de- 
cent octavo, instead of six pages. Had we 
} we should have inves- 
the effects, as we 

The effects are 


an 


rington, 


perpetual reason 


taken a seventh page, 
tigated the 
have the r 
good, though we have not now room to dilate 


idvantages and 
asons and causes 
on them A man must hate somebody; it is 
better to hate somewhat far off than absolutely 
at home. A Frenchman is rather too distant 
hate does not radiate strong enough across 
the channel. It is inconvenient to hate our 
wives and children. For townsmen to hate 
townsmen, 1s occasionally 
The county forms a } 


rious grievance 


imcommodions. 
not too 


happy medium; 
near for se . not so far as to be 
an insufficient occupation for the delight of 
hating. Let us all cultivate pride and cvon- 
ceit, that we > hate as we ought. Let the 
Thus will even the 
insipids learn to rival each other in horse- 
ing, and 
and 
ind thus 


ma 


counties give prenuums 


stealing, and horse-dealing, and wrest 
coal-heaving, and squab-pies, and hogs 
calves, and cricket, and cudgelling ; 
a wise government will learn, by dividing, to 
rovern. We have kept our main secret to the 


last 


From the Mar thin Reriew 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR; or. Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romance Edited by 
Al. Watts 1225 


Ir is not a little gratifying to us to observe 


/ ondon. 


the keen and enterprising spirit of emulation 
which actuates our countrymen, In carrying, 
to the highest degree of improvement, any in- 
borrow from their neigh- 
Three or four years ago we possessed 


vention which they 
bour 


no annual publication which, tor beauty of or- 


nament, or utility of design, could be compared 
with the embellished almanacs of Germany 
} i 


We have now several pocket-volumes publish 


legant of which is great 


ed yearly, the least ¢ ly 
superior to any thing prodpced on the Conti 
nent, and the best of which preclude the pos- 
sibility of rivalry any where out of England 
When undertakings were first com- 
menced, they retained, for a season, the cha- 


these 


~ 


4 


4 
4 

1 : 


ars 
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racter ¢ the almanac idding to it a few | the sweet, high and nughty witchery that 
pieces etry or two in prose, und | sport ad round her ft treater ng lips mspired 
two orth j erent engravings. Noy one with a wonderful disposition to fall down 
with the « ‘ ‘ ! ininor productions and worship he it was, of course, not to be 
t ex e every it e which would seem expnecte t t such a strangel gifted lady 
te ht vear more th iid be «¢ te easily contented 1 hee 
th wets le ters of the highest | ea is those who were not gifted at all 
ribute to ft y ed to be un 
cont | der she « used the whol ce 
et re irces ot ‘ ed it to be unuersto that, 
ri ct us the > i ) no mean good eno tor 
hve \ sath a ese pub hy eived the | SOC it al ded 
l t n ré ! fan it w h : to be her own wilful cogitat 8; and that she 
r f s , 312 nt ) the whole of her pretty life in 
cor s usa, ft t et them to edit People conjectured 
it t that too proud to sho it; 
i that th vere st 
i t neans W t ttisty 
‘ i | i tte by the that 
hos u ore thy d ied windows of the 
‘ ot t ‘ Vas inatted tan 
nit lica ind wind it. so as to exclude 
| eve hsher, who piunged, 
rete ‘ on h pre nd van ed 
‘ tot ging dew ar n the 
é g fi rance upon the een 
» 
| place it is in this ch 
: ‘ | ret Lady Sibyl chose to fi t ’ 
‘ ‘ ke | rid in which she was born. and ima 
t if » ski! lor which she eemed to have been ers a 
i ad | the matertal | and im this mood. without manitestine ny 
‘ the } particular symopt nos of exhaustion, exce mg 
ne ‘ t to der them attracts | that he had grown a little and more 
T! ‘ ’ ents, considering the scale to | slende contmued tor three whole vears 
wiuch 1 nece p Ont hird anniversary of her resolution, 
} \ e ¢ ' ‘ ‘ { | he ku it was the third. because the said 
exe by t} | re i happened to have been made on the 
t. 1 ‘at int Cotsin. whe line rned 
of poet 1 they ‘ tt tle of Childe W rose for 
pr t ‘ versa on all other « Sibvi again trip 
of ta i i t f ernu " | ped ¢ he chase to live in paradise till tea 
a noti n sf n pot rother days the noble sumi- 
the tex t T unt t of tretit me unset seemed to have stained her cheek 
narrative 1 t, pe ips, have been saved by | with a kindred hue Ere she reached her wil- 
the ntroduc tres of lit dernes looked bar wan and agaim, at 
rature mnedited let im ed men mil, slackened pace that it might not 
an essay or tivo discussing some interesting | appear hurried, and gazed as long uUper 
question in literature or the ts. or speculating | uns and water as thouvh the; 
ina gay mood on the te ires ol the past and the | oc nert wits. Meanwhile, tl 
if Line ¢ ing ye hese. it may be s ud f th i hunt ’ were caro 
are net matt soeasy tobe attained as the world il luther m ¢ ett room 
ing rallmagin We know they are not; but | flow heir gla health 
n tales—at least good ones most and ous dames of t} 
Lovers Q iarrel nowever, is a story which 1 st down Line 
no cabinet of ro nce might hesitate to is state i peacor ‘ 
own. I[tis a performance perfectly unique in | out of the ye te ? d of it 
it \ Let the re er judge , seemed to have lost t y f despising 
1 wish | could describe the young Lady | them 1 w halt d that her deserti n 
Sibyl. She was rather tall than other e. and | would be tl it st As she stood irre 
he end irries tha toss of the prettiest olute whether to go on or t » back he was 
pri l eve i t there wa super- | startled by a voice close by, and the blood leap 
nat il grace in her t ire, by which she v ed in deeper crimson to her cheek 
in duty bound to be more lofty in her demean- | “* Sibyl'—dear Siby! it exclaimed, ‘ wilt 
our than other people Her eyes were of thou come, or must | fetch thee, before the 
pure, dark hazel, and s®temed to wander from | whole posse of them 
the earth as though they were surprised how | “ Sibyl tossed her head and laughed: and. 


they happened to drop out of the skies; and | with an avitated look, which was meant to be 


4 
4 


indifferent, strolled earelessly into the shade, 
just in tine to prevent the intruder from put- 
He was a light, 
moustaches 


and 


ting his threat in execution 


cavalier. with black 


a born eye 


well made 
and ringlets, and fore- 
head. which could have looked almost as proud 
5 As for 


slashing 


his accomplishments, the 


of his costume, and 


the couraweous manner in which he assaulted 


1, him a wonder 
said Sibyl, 


little out of breath, 


a lady's hand. bespoke 
And so, my gallant 


with a voice which was 


eousin 


and with a feeble effort to extricate her fingers, 


‘and so vou have brought your valour back to 
besiege my citadel! rain 
Sweet s it not the day three 


thousand vears we parted; and did | 


not promise to be here it sunset 
Il believe you threatened me that you 
would. Pray, have you ran away from battle 
to be as good as your word : 
And pray. did you always consider it 
a threat, or did you tell me that thi otto 
should be your hermit e turn 
And pray fi the third time » met 
inquisitive und tr le yourself to let go my 
hand. and sit d non that seat over the w 
vl te m what you have been doing these 
three « 
as vou desire take both vour hand 
andth vr halt ol ir chair. and tell 
you suri e. that | have been thin ’ 
till the thought beeame exceedingiy tr ! 
BOLE and now oblige me vy telling Ine wite- 
ther is p d as ever since you lost 
vou wheth you hh ‘ r meu 
te ‘ >a teal r the mad blood 
wi 1 | have ehed in toiling to be worthy such 
am nt ma 
natehed her hand away 
from nto dra ms hi eyes 
Dear tinued, in tler 
tome ‘amd as ild heart « 
in three long year And hi he i i 
ave of experience made our boy al ! ! flir- 
tation a folly to be amended? And do I tind 
you the same —excepting far more lovel _ 


the same perverse being who wou not have 


given her wayward prodigal tor the most dis- 
mally sensible lord of the creation Often as 
{| have feared, | have had a little cor iforter 
which told me you could not change See, 


Sibyl. vour miniature, half-given, half-stolen, 


at our last parting :—it has been my shi ld in 


a dozen fights, has healed. with its smule, a: 


many wounds :—it has asked me if this was a 
brow wh on to r ster deceit.—if 
were tl it,—if these were 


——as | live, neyareweepil 
lid not raise them from her 
but answered. 1 a smile of feigned mortifi 


bosom, 


cation, that e thought it very lupert nent to 
take such minute observations | too have had 
my comforter. she said, drawing the fellow- 
miniature from her bosom, and hoiding it play- 
fully before his eves ;:— it has been my shield 
against dozen follies.—it has warned me to 
benefit by sa experience :—it has asked me uf 


this was the br 


good— it these 


w whereon to register any tiung 

re the lips to sp ak it,—if 
these were the eye as 
celled even nov 
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“+ But have you indeed kept my picture so 
close to your heart? 

And do you indeed think that your old 
Sir Lubin of the Dell, would 


a farthing for it 


Golden 
have given ine 
‘ Did you ever try hin? 
‘Oh. Childe Wilful! can you change coun 
I did 


tenance at such a name even now? No, 
not trv him. and (for you are a stranger, and 
must be indulved.) I will tell you wherefore 


viven it to him for his head; 
them as would have built 


| would not have 


s many of 


not for 


a tower to yonder moon; and so now see if you 


can contrive to be jealous of him ;—nay, you 
shall not touch it Do you remember how 
otten hen it pleased you to be mood you 
threatened to take it from me 

No more of that, sweet Siby! 

And will you never count rfi 1 head- 


de your displeasure, when [| dance 


with nee. or gall p with Sir Gosling 
er. Sibyl’ 
vill you never take leave of me for 
‘ re t rn ai ! af erwards to sete 


you leave to ask my 


rsa | t week at t 
inatl, f | have a great de ul to say to y 

lean th at it 

Iw sk him for yourself. Sibyl 

No. no, Sir Ch Ide. you wil an 
uch thit When you went fr it 
yas with a college character, W hich was by 
no means likely to ingratiate you with reason 
able people, whatever it may have done with 
other and you nmust not talk to my fa 
tine ( : treasured Sibyl till you are better 

! 1 with him dk of ploughs and 

politics as much as you please .—make it ap- 
pear that. now the “wars are over, there is 
some chance of your turning your sword into a 
ruin hook and yourself into an ac 
pi ! quire and then and then, al : 


tor the high-minded Siby! 
Here is as much of efegant coquetry, 


of pie- 


turesque description, and of a charming tale 
of true love, as would have served, in other 
hands, for the substance of a volume We 


have a lurking objection to the appellation ol 
Childe Wilful it is puerile., and it breaks im 
upon the otherwise t tuty of the 


But the portrait of Sibyl, whose name 


unterrupted ve 


scem 
is as enchanting as her lovers is otherwise ; 


the grace of her figure, her eyes * surprised 


how they happened to drop out of the skies, 


ind the * witche ry of her thre 


itening lips, re- 


veal the touches of a master-penci! The 
grotto, too, and its neighbouring lake, are 
painted so vividly in a few wore that we see 
the whole pict ire at onee, and can alraost hear 


the lovers talking in the shade 


Sir Lubin. however, master of the 
had not in vain paid his 


Childe’s 


‘be un the « 
during the 


muntry 


addresses, 


Sibvl’s father. The latter®looked upon the 
youne warrior merely in the light of a ft dly 
visiter. endeavoured to tnitiate him into the 
arcana of agriculture, and to teach him th 
value of a prize-ox ,; lectures which our hero 
ently ndured tor the Sibyl. who 
had given him an early hint of the old man’s 


} 
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than this to en- 


exulting in the general 


humour. Bat he had 


for Sibyl 


more 


dure ho- 
mage which was paid to her charms by all the 
fox-hunters of 
torment her lover 
The young soldier's jealousy was up in arms, 


‘to keep the peace, Sibvl was obliged to 


without well knowing why 


und 


to an interview in her little boudoir.’ 


wuecede 


“It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon 
The sweet south was murmuring through the 
ttice amongst the strings of the guitar, and 


they almost 
erystal glo 


as just the hour for every thing to be sweet 


the golden fish were sporting til 
lung themselves out of their be: it 


harmonions.—but Siby! was vhat 


the Childe 


ind some 


vexed, and was somewhat wry 


He was much obliged to her for meeting him. 
but he feared that he was taking her from 
more greeable occupations; and he was 
moreover, alarmed lest her other  visiters 
should want some one to amuse them He 


cif she had any « 


time that he 


merely wished to as 


to his f 


amily, for whom it was 


should think o setting out; and when he had 
obta the , ne v ikl no longer trespass 
ron her ndescension = it it her chee} 


upon her hand 
he had done 


“ae My P 


of a « 


and regardec 


ommands 


sne gravely sa are 


nfidential nature, and | cannot speak 


them if you sit so far off 
* As she tendered her little hand, her fea 
tures broke through their mock ceremony ito | 
a half ile, and there was an enchantment 
about r which could not be withstood | 
ibyl,) he exclaimed. ‘why have you 
taken such pains to tor lent 


And why have you so ill attended to the 
injunctions which | yave you’ 

Il '—Heaven and earth Have I not la- | 
boured to be agreea le tillmy head turned | 
topsy-turvy 

‘Oh, yes; and hind side before as well, | 
for it is any thing but right. Butdid I tell you | 
to pursue this laudable work with fuming an 
frowning, and doubti: and desperation. till 1! 
was in an agony lest you should dic f your 
exertions, and leave me to wear the willo 

The cavalier stated hi rovocat iv 
much eloquenc: 

Dear Sibyl.’ h tinued I have pass 
ed a sufficient ordeal. Uf | really possess your 
love, let me dee e rine t once, and send 
these barba ims at tine 

Or rather sent about your own, if you 
have an for you ¢ jot suppose that the 
specimen which you have ven of your pat nt 
cisy n is likely to have told very much in 
your favour 
Then why not teach them the presump- 
tion of their hope s, and tell them that you des- 
pise them 

‘ Because they are my father’s friends, and 
because, whatever tl “hop may be, they 
wil] probably wait for encouragement before 
they afford me ah opportunity of giving my | 


opinion thereupon 
But has there been ary necessity to give 
them so mach more of your time,—so many | 
more of your smiles,—t! .an you have bestowed 
upon me: | 
“ ¢ And is it you who ask me this question ? 


the country round, resolved to | nothing, 
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Oh! thle 
those we love with the same indifference which 


is it po to mete our attentions te 


we use towards the rest of the world ?>—Would 
do you think.—no tell-tale counte- 
nance,—no treacherous accent. betray the s 


confess so 


cret which it is our interest to maintain 
kind, to make Sibyl's 
much 


poor 


whether he 
He « 


the fingers, which were stil! 


“The cavalier did not know 
feel 


oneht to 
the 
locked in his own. three times over 


quite vineed ounte 


rings upon 


Sibyl,” he at last said, ‘I cannot bear 
them to triumph over me even in their « 
bright fancies. If you are were with me, let 
us anticipate the s vy event i ti t 
seek h uppiness by the diest eat und 
trust me. if it is diffieult to obt ‘ ent 
our wishes, you are too d to ae ur of p 
don for having acted wit! t 
And you would h 1 ith 1 
Sibyl shrank from ¢ aca mide w 
longer assumed wort if 
resumed, ‘to reproach me wit the « 
which have ; ‘ It t tt 
pose that s \ 
ple to e 

vis! } i ant 

‘ that 

much, wou be cont itu 
tive. and to return i 

Then. Sibyl. vou ¢ t ver 

lam not used to ma ¢ 
ne ny more than I ! Ite tte 
the « eit 

Mi 
offe to ter t 

t before 
u yt! 
Sibyl nea l it it he did n 
k 
It is possible that y have mistal 
irre n ning ilence for 
ne ¢ ibt ‘ mt ye we elrribl 
' ‘ ort ty of speak 
i rst 

= | he t heat } er, and the 
sprar t ré her | ad s turne< 

eff 

I thank you, J Sib he replied. r 
ing ha tily to ¢ t for allowing met 
come toa right 1 er (And now— 

’ \ 1 bee 1 more than 

h n repent 

And 1 ted him relaps ne 
inte he aveliest railiery Childe Wi! 
ful would be glad of his pictu vain 

You certainly will oblige me by restor 
ing it 

Why do you t Lubin for it 

ys nd | must 

gto! that tani rth 
itisfaction to tau r woust to 1 
vers 

do not e tin inv ft to 
boast of in it Phe face is not a partict 
handsome one, and t hin f hom it is 
meant, he hes nev " ea fi my fi 


| 
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Here is one 


tury excepting his own letters 
stand still 


in mv dressing case—I pray you 
while I read over the wondrous exploits 


now 
last battle, for J 


which you performed in you! 
think you must have looked just as you do 
now 

There is no saying whether his resolution 
would have been firm enough to persist in his 
dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyl’s atten- 
dant at that moment entered with Sir Lubin's 
past the hour when 
Childe 
Wilful’s heart was armed with a thicker coat 
of mail than ever, and his lips writhed into a 


compliments, and it wa 


she had engaged to ride with him 


bitter smile 

‘Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl, 
he said; ‘ perhaps your gt ntlewoman will 
be wood enough to find me the picture amongst 
your cast-off ornament 
This was rather too much, to be exposed 


im her ikest point to the impertinent sur- 
jr of her servant 
Na nay she replied in confusion, 
have dor for the present ;—if you a k me 
for it to-morrow. | will return it ; 
ls not be here to-morrow, and It ts 
hardly compatible with Lady Sibyl’s pride to 
ret sresents which the donor would resume 
i! alswe was a little indignant h 
rejo was a little more pro\ —the 
evan to laugh im her sleev -and Sibvl 
telt herself humiliated. It is but a short step 
in mighty spirits from humiliation to discord 


and Sibyl soon called in the whole force of her 


dignity, and conjured up a smile of as much 
agperity as th Childe’s 
‘++ No! she exclaimed, ‘ it is not amongst 


my cast-off ornaments. I mistook it for 
similitude of true affection, of generosity and 
manliness, and have worn it where those qua- 
lities deserved to be treasured up 
The picture was produced from its pretty 
hiding place, and carelessly ten lered to hin 
You will. perhaps, remember, she con- 
tinued, ‘ that there wasa fellow to this pic- 
ture. and that the original of it has as little in- 
as other people to be made a boast of. 


lination 
Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl,—it was my i- 
tention to make you perfectly easy on that 
vont 
“ The little jewel was rem wed coldly from 
his breast, and seemed to reproach him as tf 
varted, for it had the same mournful smile 
vith which Sibyl sat for it when he was pre- 
He gave it to her, and 
received his own in return. It was yet warm 
from its sweet depository, and the toue h of it 


paring for the wars 


thrilled to his soul;—but he was determ ned 
As he closed 
«! 


ie door he distinguished a faint sob, and a 


for once to act with consistency 


feeling of sel!f-reproa -h seemed fast coming 
over him; but then his honour! Was he to 
endure the possibility of a possibility of bein 
triumphed over by such an eternal blockhead as 
Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell: 

This is exquisite. Itis areal lover's quarre a 
ie under the dictation ot p ide, 
le the heart is writhing inwardly with pain 


us it here t , is completely des- 


vton's picture of it, by which it 


eriptive of N 
wecompanied, and which is engraved by C 


lls in his most accomplished style 


If there 


| 


| 
} 


be any fault in the drawing, it is, perhaps, that 
the face of the warrior does not appear quite so 
youthful as the lady would have wished it to 
he: the attitude of his right arm is also, per- 
haps, too the atrical But the drapery, the 
figure, and the neck of Sibyl, the beauty and 
expression of her countenance, shaded by the 
clusters of her raven hair, deserve unqualified 
approbation The maid behind her lady's 
chair‘ laughs in her sleeve’ with a provoking 
archness of look which seems to ce light uw 
mischief. The skreen, and the decorations of 
the boudoir, whieh evince a great deal of mi- 
nute and various labour in the artist, seem, by 
their home-like look, to take part with their 
mistress in the quarrel, and to bid her lover 
begone 

The fool did go;—as the author happily ex 
presses it. he lett the plac e“lkea spilt it tu ned 
out of Paradise In the course of Sibyl’s ride 
with Sir Lubin she was bewildered, answering 
‘no” when she should have said “ yes,” and 
pestering herself with vain hopes that her lover 
would seon return, or at least write to her In 
a little time she received a letter from his sis- 
ter. informing her, among other things, that he 
was paying violent attentions to acertam Lady 


hie 
She tore the letter calmly into little strips; 

ier lips were compressed with beautiful, but 
That night 

Sir Lubin made ns proposals, and, in the deli- 


stern and desperate determination 


rium of fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered — 
she knew not wha 

We must not omit the comparison between 
Blanche and Sibyl. There ts se arcely any 
reader who can pass it over with indiffi , 
“she was 


ence, 


or who will not pause on the image, 
a lovely line of poetry In a world of prose.” 
As a simile it is pertect 
{t was not leng after that the Childe was 
returning sadly home from the Lady Blanche 
She was very beautiful,—but, oh, she had not 
the speaking glance of Sibyl. She was lofty 
and high-minded; but it was not the sweet 
pride that fascinated whilst it awed,—it was 
the aspiring woman, and not the playful and 
She was accomplished ; 


condescending seraph 
but they were the accomplishments approved 
by the understanding rather than the heart,— 
the methodical work of education, and st red 


up for display Sut Sibyl was accomplished 
by Heaven; her gif 
breezes which spor 
site. and mysterious.—which were the same, 
whether wasted on the desert, or wafling de- 
She was a lovely line 


ts were like the summer 
ted about him,—wild, exqui 


licht to the multitude 
of poetry ina world of prose, —she was a blos- 
som dropped from Paradise to shame all the 
flowers of the earth 
The Childe was sadly bewildered: he had a 
ereat mind to turn his horse's head tow irds the 
hall; but then—his honour! On arriving at 
home he found there a note from Sibyl s father 
inviting him to her wedding! We must give 
the remainder of the tale in the author's word 
Should he send an excuse, and stay at home, 
and prove that he did not care about it; or 
should he plunge headlong into their revelry, 
and spare neither age nor sex of the whole 
party No matter, he would consider of it on 


his way. He gave his steed the spur as th yigh 


q 
| 
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the good anima! had been Sir Lubin himself. 


and set out to cool his blood, and shake his wits 
into their places, by a moonlight gallop of a 
hundred es 

The morning was far advanced when he 


came within sight of the hall. He was almost 


exhausted: and the preparations for festivity. 


pon the fine slope of the « hase. came over his 


sickness 


soul with and dismay The high 
blood of his poor animal wa barely sufficient 
t wwer the feeble ureing of its rider and 
the ow stride, which was accompanied by a 
deeper and deeper sob. seemed fast flay ne 
toa nd still he Childe felt that he was 
too He quired of a troop of merry- 
makers round a sting ox, and tound that the 
we tlcade set off ff e church 
dow pon the of his s a 

ite 4 atl in t t tor til in 
eto tshort th brie ims triamph 

to diss t the anti of——Spirit ot 
fur were? minutes 


ugn he had burning 


possessed the 


he t of his master :—troons of peasant girls 
dressed fantastically, and waving garlands on 
either side of the road, soon told him that he 


r the scene of the sacrifice They had 


sats and th were a n ecsta 
An ‘ nd d he turned the 
corne th on the « 
‘ red i died by tl 
if t VI sultitude ind a 
s! « eda the arn 
t Hi in fis horse 
‘ ‘ ul tive i 
ed ‘ re t Lil I 
the cere had | 
Was i« d all eves were fixed 
) Sib wh embied, as it seemed, too 
much rt t 
Mor t some one ina low voice 


Clerry- 


man repeate Wilt thou take this man for 
thy d 

Ss t ung, but gasped audibly: her 
father lookes ‘ troubled, and Sir Lubin 
opened his th wider and wider 


ihe question was repeated, but stil] Sibwl 
sn 
i is r need a third tre Sibyl 
sh ind ut ed an hysteric 
r heaver she exclaimed, ‘it 
wssible '—I ca —I cann 
Her astonished lover sprang forward, and 


eceived her fainting form in his arms \ 
giance at each other countenance was sufli- 
cient to explain all their sufferings—to dissi- 
pate all their resentment Concealment was 
n t of the question, and their words broke 


Same instant 


} 
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“*Oh, faithless! hew could you drive me to 
this dreadful extremity 

Sweet Sibyl, forgive—forgive me! I will 

atone for it by such penitence, such devotion, 
as the world never saw 

“* By Jove!’ exclaimed the bridegroom, ‘but 

I do not like this 
‘By 


y word! 


added the Lady Jemima, 


‘but here is a new lover 
$y mine honour responded the Lady 


Bridget. ‘but he is an old one! 

By my word and honour too.’ continued 
the Lady some thing else, -] suspected it lonw 
ayo 
concluded the 
—Look 
Lubin, Sibyl is my only child, and 
I really 


nd dying tor you, 


And by my beard, 
‘Il wish I had done so too 


you. Sur 


must be made happy her own way 
een piping 
mistaken, why e'en 
You can be 
mmnot be brid 


and now but in our 


bride 8 


revels ! il, 


less liable to change her 


‘Sir Lubin did not und 


conte 


is long sword as 


and strode, or ra 


haugh dive | 


he turned between his k vs 


ther rode. out of the church as fast is his dig- 
rity wor permit The crowd on the outside, 

t being aware of what had passed within, 
and i tior granted that it was all right 
that the on sueh eat occasions, 
hould go home 1, Wished him joy very 
heartily Ll cl ‘ usi wd the six horses 
went off at a long trot, which w is quite grand 

Sibyl d her cavalier looked breath! SslV 
for v hat was to cone ext 


The wedding feast must not be lost.’ said 


the old Lord; ‘will nobody be married 
Sibyl wa rain placed at the altar, and in 


the room of Sir Lubin, was handed the Cava- 


Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded 
anded the priest 
and still trembled, but her 


husbarm ae! 


Sibyl | shed. 


faintings did not return; and if her voice was 
low when she spoke the words ‘I will, it was 
distinet and mu u as the clearest note of the 
ohtingai 
We shall make no comment on this tale; for 
if it is not already recommended itself to the 
reader's admiration, nothing that we could sa 


We must, 


mygratulate Mr. Watts « possessina 
5 


would heivhten its attraction 


however, « 
author of this morceau, 


such a contributor as th 


and express our hope, that we shall soon again 


paths of literature, which his 


to embellish 


meet him in those 


genius seems so well calculated 
and extend 

To this tale succeed 
Mr. Wiffen, on a drink ng 
Luck of Ed 


some pretty verses by 


The 


Hall,” from a tradition connect 


cup called 


v! 
you may find a lady 
a nund 
erstand this mode of 
a preceeding. and would have come to hivh words 
W Me | but for the peculiar expression of Childe Wi 
J received a eep-laced duck from th ul of | ful's eve. which kept 1 em bubbling in h 
the blushing Sir Lubin t spra Ing % sof | throat He could by no means decide upon 
nis lon i . thrust na the prid of silver He a ve twoortl elty « 
and satin, trom the window of his « ech an siderah en mut he cleared the road in vain, 
“ix wheld the fevers d bewil tor coming and so. at last he 
( Cu LOVE rif of 1 Lady Sibyl, loo iw nade up his mind to treat the matter with si- 
t ! lent He bowed to the ny 
lier \ 
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one of the ancient 


But 


with 
itland 
well as 
ns 


yr a few 


superstitions 
these, 


by Mrs 


we must 


pleasing contributl 
Mr. Bowles, in order 
beautiful stanza 


written by Mr. Watts 


pass over 
ms 
and 
fe 
own Fire-Side, 
Let ot} vers seek for empt v joys, 
At ball. orc 
Whilst. far from Fa 
Her crilde d domes, 

I while the wintry eve 
lute, t 


mcert, rout, or 


yon idie 


and trappings gay, 


away 


Twixt book and hours divide 


And marvel 


Frou thee—iny own Fire 


how | eer could 


‘ My own Fire-side! Those simple 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes' 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 

That doth not in thy sphere a 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 

My own—imy own Fire-side 


“ A gentle form is near me now ; 
A small white hand is clasp’d im mine ; 
eaze upon her placid brow, 
And ask what joys can equal thine 
A .babe, whose be auty s half divine, 
In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrine 
Than thoun—imy own Fire-side 


bide, 


What care I for the sullen roar 

Of winds without, that ravage 
It doth but bid me prize the more, 

The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ;— 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth 

Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth 

That glads—my own Fire-side ! 


earth; 


«My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s aarp strife, 
Though thunder-clouds the skies « 
Their fury cannot reach me there 
and fair, 
or Pride 


and eare; 


form, 


There, all is cheerful, calm, 
Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, 
Hlave never m de the hated lai 
By thee—my own Fire- side 


Thy precincts are a charmed ring, 
Where no harsh feeling dares intrude 
Where life’s vexations lose their sting 
Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the haleyon, 
Then, let the pampere -d fool deride 
ti pay my debt of gratitude, 
To thee—my own Fire-side 


loves to brood 


' 
“ Shrine of my household deities! 
Fair scene of home's unsullied joys! 
To thee my burthene d spirit flies, 
When fortune 
Thine 


‘he smile 


frowns, or care annoys 

is the bliss that never cloys; ; 
whose truth hath oft been tried 
then, are world’s tinsel toys 

my own F 


this 


' 
e-side 


Oh. may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 
That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever cuide my wandering 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary 


VoL. VIIL—No. ‘4 


¢ feet 


of | 


as | set yoy eri 


to make 


entitled My 


Whate’er my fature years may be ; 
f my fate betide 


vr rht to me 


from the same 
vile, and shows the 
Mr. Watts can 
playful tones of 


in the Missal 
bewitchingly 


let Folly look solemn, Wisdom re- 
prove, 
can't make 
the parr 
‘There is Fanny 
bright 
As the depths of 
tide array, 
Whose every fair feature is gleaming in 
Like the 1 of w iny 
‘Whose form, like the willow, 30 © 
lithe, 
Has a thousand wild motions of lightness and 


up my mind which to choose of 
whose eye is as blue and as 


Spring skies in their noon- 
light, 


pple « aves ona sunsh day 


mnder and 


} 

grace, 

| Whose heart, as a bird’s, ever buoyant and 

blithe, 

| Isthe home of the sweetness that bre -athes 

i from her face 

| "Phere is 

mien, 

| Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets en- 
shroud ; 

With a black regal eye, and the step of a queen, 

And a brow, like the moon breaking bright 

from a cloud 


Heien, more stately of gesture and 


‘With a bosom, whose chords are so tenderly 
strung 

That a word, nay, a look, 
sighs ; 

With a face, like the heart-searching tones of 

her tongue, 

Full of music that charms both the simple 
and wise 


oft will waken its 


‘In my moments of mirth, amid glitter and 
lee 
When the soul takes the hue that is brightest 
of any. 
From her sister's enchantment my spirit is free, 
And the bumper I crown, is a bumper to 
Fanny! 


‘But, when shadows come o’er me of sickness 
or grief, 

And my heart with a host of wild fancies is 
swe jling, 

From the blaze of her brightness [ turn for re- 

lief, 

To the pensive and peace 
of Helen! 


»-breathing beauty 


‘And when sorrow and joy are so blended to 
gether, 

That to weep I'm unwilling, to smile am as 
loth ; 

When the beam may be kick 

of a feather; 

} would fain keep it even—by wedding them 
both ' 


ed by the weight 


My own—my own 
“The Bachelor's Dilem 
| pen, is ina very d ent 
happy fa ty vill whut 
chanwe from the tender tot y 
| 
his lyre : 
‘By all the bright saint 42 
‘Love 
They are both so imtense 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 4 
What 
Te | 
S 
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“* But since J must fix or on black eves or blue. 


Quick ike up my mind ‘twixt a Grace 
Pr'ythee. Venus, instruct me that course to 
sue 
Which even Paris himself had been puzzled 


to choose 


“Thus murmured a bard—predetermined to 
marry. 

But so equally charmed by a Muse and a 
Grace 

That though one of his suits might be doomed 

He iti 


ther he straight could prefer in its 


trusting that ‘Fortune would favour the 


ch in her turn, but they both 


Lively Fanny declared he was somerhat too 


ive, 
Saint Helen pronounced hun a /ittle too 


And 


ty 


* May so awful a fate bid young poets beware 
How they their hopes ‘till they 
darken and wither: 


For who thus dares presume to make love to a 


sport with 


pair, 
May be certain he'll ne'er be accepted by 
sither 
If we were inclined to be rigid we might ob- 
ject to the I ritimacy of the rhymes féthe and 
isthe, and to the figurative as well as the gram- 
matical correctness of the line ‘whose beauty 
a worid of dark ringlets enshroud but these 
are msignificant faults in a composition that 
seems entitled to take its place among the 
r c effusions of our best lyric poets. The 
melody of the verse reminds one of Moore. 
whiie the sentiments seem to be inspired by 
t! quettish muse of Shenstone 
{t has fallen to the lot of the authoress of 
© Phantasmagoria”™ to illustrat Leslie's picture 
of “The Rivals,” from which Finden has exe- 


euted an admirable engraving Her tale 
a good deal of her characteristic hu- 
Indeed, the picture is a comedy in it- 
self; and it is due to the fair writer to say that 
she has drawn its dramatis persona to the life 

Mr. we's little poem of 
is written with much fervour, but we contess 
that the style of the im wery and verse does not 
ir to us to he *‘ The Poet's 
of the editor's contributions. 
which tends not a little to enrich his miscellany 
A fey bevond that poem we meet Charles 
Heath's engraving of “The Forsaken.” from a 
picture by Newton, which is in itself a magnet 
We! 
ed face, and igain return to gaze upon it with 
renewed delight It instinct with vi- 
tality: without at all resembling a Venus or a 
Madonna, it is eminently beautiful: and her 


evinces a 


meour 


* Love's Jubilee 


appe in good taste 


Den is another 


pages 


K again and again at that sweet resign- 


seems 


towing, exuberant hair, wreathed with a simple 
rose, speaks a volume of tenderness. The hands 
and ns are perhaps not sufficiently delicate. 
in proportion to her Slender figure and her 


swan-like neck. Miss Landon, in the verses 
which she has written to illustrate this lovely 


4 


‘ary Souvenir. 


portrait. seems not to have caugit its true sp. 
rit. She will give us leave to say that she im 


putes to the fair seraph a much deeper feeling 
| of wo than the expression of her features justi- 


fies 
summer cloud 
whatever of the tomb, and at the worst she 


The gloom on her brow is but that of a 
She seems to have no notion 


| feels but that nympholepsy of some fond 
| despair,” which the morrow’s sun would chase 
|} away from her bosom. We shall, however, 
| present the reader with Miss Landon’s lines 


| he will observe 


signed with her initials. We would in kind 


ness recommend her in future to avoid quot 
| ing 


herself: for, however innocent 

her intentions in paying herself a compliment 

; there are those who might be inclined to im 

| pute her preference to another cause 
this 

} we find that 


imputation in a variety of instances 


suggestion to her consideration 


she h is eXpoO ed 


“1 dreamed a dream, that I had flung a chain 
Of roses around Love,—I woke, and found 


We offer 
because 
herself to this 


that the motto is not only 
taken by her from one of her own poems, but 


may be 


I had chained Sorrow L. E. L. 


| * | have caught the last wave of his snow-white 


| plume 
How fast to-n alt closes the evening gloom 
| | have heard the last und of his horse 
4 
| feet 
|} Oh, wind! once more the echoes repeat 
| “| should not weep thus if thou wert gone 


Away to the battle as oft thou hast done 
Or, if | wept, my tears would be 


But ve celess ortsons for thee 
Thou wert wont to part my scarf on thine 
arm 
kiss laid on thy lips like a charm 
| could pray, and believe that thy maiden’: 


prayer 
Would be with thee in battle, and guard thee 
; there 


But now thou art gone to the festival, 
To the crowded city, the lighted hall, 
| In the courtly beauty’s shining bower, 
Little thou'lt think of thine own wild flower 


Thou wilt join in the midnight saraband, 
| With thy graceful smile. and thy hisper bland 
And to many another thou wilt be 
| All thou once wert to only me. 


i“I might have known what would be m: 
share— 

Silent suffering, and secret care 

| I might have known my woman's part— 


A faded cheek, and a rifled heart 


“ Often I'd read in the minstrel-tale. 
| How bright eyes grow dim, and red lips pale 
Of the tears that wail the fond maiden’s lot, 
| But I loved thee, and all but my love forgat 
| “ And must this be, oh heart of mine 
| Why art thou not too proud to pine ? 
| Again I will wreathe my raven hair. 
| With the red-rose flowers it was wont to wear: 


| * Again I will enter my father’s hall; 

1 Again be the gayest and gladdest of all; 

| Like the falcon that soars at her highest bound, 
| Though her bosom bear in it its red death- 
wound ' 


| 
“So, 
> 
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Bat what hoots it to teach my heart a task 
So vain as weeping be hind a mask, 
Broken, with only ruins to hide, 
Little it recks of the show of pride. 
Will a smile bring back to my lip its red, 
Or the azure light from my blue eye fled? 
Etface from the faded brow and cheek, 
The tale that tells my heart must break ? 


«No! I will away to my solitude, 

And hang my head in my darkened mood ; 

Passing away, with a silent sigh, 

Unknown, unwept, and thus will I die! 

« Farewell, farewell! I have but one prayer— 

That no thought may haunt thee of my des- 
pur > 

Be my memory to thee a pleasant thing, 

An edour that caine and past with thy spring 

«“ Forget me,—I would not have thee know 

Of the youth and bloom thy falseness laid low ; 

That the green grass grows, the cypresses 
wave, 

And the death-stone lies on thy once love's 
grave! . L 


The Old Manor-House” is a ghost story, 
supposed to be told in a nursery, @ regio to 
which, perhaps, it might have been confined 
without impairing the attractions of the Sou- 
venir. The reader, perhaps, will be pleased 
to see some exquisite verses by John Clare, 
the untutored poet of nature The editor 
eems to have imparted a little of his own 
rliythmical elegance to some of the lines, and 
in one or two imstances to have improved the 
imagery. But this friendly assistance dimi- 
nishes in no degree the merit of Clare. The 
stanzas remind us forcibly of Burns. 


«. First love will with the heart remain 
When its hopes are all gone by ; 
As frail rose-blossoms still retain 
Their fragrance when they die 
And joy’s first dreams will haunt the mind 
With the shades ‘mid which they sprung ; 
As Summer-leaves the stems behind 
On which Spring's blossoms hung 
* Mary! I dare not call thee dear, 
I've lost that right so long ; 
Yet once again J vex thine car 
With memory’s idle song 
Had tine and change not blotted out 
The love of former days, 
Thou wert the last that 1 should doubt 
Of pleasing with my praise 
~ When honied tokens from each tongue 
Told with what truth we ! 
How rapturous to thy lips I clung, 
W hilet nought but smile s renroved! 
But now, metiunks, uf one kind word 
Were whisper'd in thine ear, 
n'dst startle like an untamed bird, 


And blush with wilder fea: 


oved, 


‘ How loth to part. how fond to meet, 
Had we two used to be! 

At sunset with what eagel feet 
hastened on to 

Scarce nine days passed us ere we met 
In spring, nay, wintry weather; 

Now nine years st have ris'n and set, 
Nor found us one 


“Thy face was so familiar grown, 

Thyself so often nigh, 

A moment's memory when alone 

Would bring thee to mine eye; 
But now my very dreams forget 

That witching look to trace ; 
Though there thy beauty lingers yet, 

It wears a stranger's face! 

“| felt a pride to name thy name, 

But now that pride hath flown; 
And burning blushes speak my shame 

That thus | love thee on! 

I felt I then thy heart did share, 

Nor urged a binding vow ; 

But much I doubt if thou could spare 

One word of kindness now 
“ Oh! what is now thy name to me, 

Though once nought seemed so dear ” 
Perhaps a jest in hours of glee, 

To please some idle ear 
And yet, like counterfeits, with me 

Impressions linger on, 

Though all the gilded finery 

That passed for truth is gone! 

‘ Ere the world smiled upon my lays 

A sweeter meed was mine, 

Thy blushing look of ready praise 

Was raised at every line. 

But now, methinks, thy fervent love 

Is changed to scorn severe ; 

And songs that other hearts approve 

Seem discord to thine ear 
«“ When last thy gentle cheek I pres*, 

And heard thee feign adieu, 

1 littie thought that seeming jest 

Would prove a word so true! 

A fate like this hath oft befell 

Even loftier hopes than ours; 
Spring bids full many buds to swell, 

That ne’er can grow to flowers!’ 

A charming engraving of Windsor-Castle, 
by Charles Heath from a drawing by P De- 
wint, is illustrated by a tale from the authoress 
of “ London in the Olden Time.” It bears evi- 
dence of her extensive acquaintance with the 
topographical episodes of Windsor, but it has 
no particular relation to the picture, which is 
a general landscape comprising im a single 
point of view the unrivalled beauties of that 
royal domain. We next come to Chantrey’s 
fascinating statue of Lady Louisa Russell, of 
which a steel engraving by Thomson, from a 
drawing by H Corbould, is given In de- 
scribing this well known chef d@urre we must 


1 adopt the language of Mrs. Hemans, thag 


which no words can possibly be more deserip- 


| tive 


“ Thou art a thing on our dreams to rise, 
Midst the echoes of long-lost melodies, 

And to fling bright dew from the morning back, 
Fair form, on each image of childhood’s track * 


“ Thou art a thing to recall the hours 

When the love of our souls was on leaves and 
flowers ; 

When a world was our own in some dim sweet 
grove, 

And treasure untold in one captive dove! 

“ Are they gone? can we think it. while thou 
art there, 

Phoy radiant child with the clustering hair 
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ed breathes free 
ught, as we gaze on 


Is it not Spring thet ind 

And fresh o'er ca h tl 
thee 

“No! 

Sheddest round «nik 

Vet rething it is 

A memory of beauty 


may we smile as thou 
from thy sunny brow 
. our hearts to shrine, 


undimmed as thine! 


never more 


* To have met the joy of thy speaking face, 

To have felt the spell of thy breezy grace ; 

To have lingered before thee, and turned, and 
borne 

One vision away of the cloudless morn! 


The extent of the extracts which we have 


already made prevents us from noticing in de 
ta everal other pieces which we had selected 


from the brilliant collection with which this 


volume is enriched 


From the Monthly Revie 
OBSERVATIONS ON ITALY 


. Fells of the Royal Calle of 

Surg 3, Edini 4c. 4te. pp. 125 

Rew mu volu on 
Ital \ el tor tw ty vears, have 
vexed the w Lin sh trom 
the neat hoe the ¢ erant anart 
i te J i ub- 
hauste and eminent as were the talents which 


distinguished the professional career of M 


Bell. we were prepared to expect little from his 
pen be m | i tt w crit cal re on th 

tomical perfections and defects, ich her t 
have discovered in the status nd p tin 
that, in the course of his journe pre d 


themselves to his notice On turnu r ove thre 


prefac e our anti ities wel net at all un 
proved, when we tound th these Observa- 
tions” consisted of the notes of a valetudina- 
rian, who travelled in Italy under the pressure 
of a malady. which ter mted im his death be- 


fore he could reduce them to order 


Written, 
too, so long ago as the vear 1817, how was no- 
velty or interest to be expected from such frag- 
What ene vy of or diction 
looked for mm the work of a traveller, 
before he left 
disappoint- 


ments ? thought 
was to be 
" 


who said of himself, shortly 


Paris, “I have seen much of the 


ments of life: I shall not feel them long 
Sickness, in an awful and sudden form; loss of 


; sinking for many hours, 
with the feeling of death | 
felt how painfi 
life, yet not to die.—a « 


mg protracted, when 
vas not to come quite to 
dream! tell 
that in no long time that must happen, which 
was lately so near 

We know not how it was, but this preface, so 
so touchingly written by his editor, 
insensibly on. The il] 
health, the unhappy circumstances, the melan- 
cholic disposition of the author, excited more 
than an ordinary degree of curiosity, and we 
were anxious to see 


how he 
tour 


We bevan our journey into Italy in the be- 
June, 1617, and left Paris on our 
Fontainebleau. It was a beautiful 


lamorou 


modest! 


his widew, drew us 


commenced his 


wine 


wavy to 
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morning. The air had been rendered 


liarly mellow and refreshing by a severe storm 


pecu 


the preceding evening; and a bright sunshine 


cheered us on our way, shedding its pleasing 


influence on the mind, and dispelling that un 
! 
| 


defined dejection of spirit which, with su 
powe rful influence, afleets us at the outset of a 
journey. Even in the brilliant 
youthtul hope and way anti Ipation, suc hamo 
ment is not unclonded by some mixture of pain 
nsensibly revolves the days that are 
rd, with a feeling of anx 


lone hour of 


| the mind 
and looks forw 
iety, to those which are 


past 


vet to come: but the 


spirit soon finds relief in the pleasing images 
ind the new stores of knowl dge 


presented in 
The justness of thought, the sensibility, and 
the philosophic spirit of this exordium, pro 
in itinerary of no mediocre description 


te in a traveller who would in 


first requis 


j terest our feelings, is a vigilant attention, not 
| alone to the character of the inns and villages 
through which he hastens, but to the scenery 
which surrounds him, and to every hue of the 


heavens above | 1 We can at 


once pl me 


irselves beside the tourist, who paints the v 
rying lan ve as he moves along. who watches 
the rising and descending day mad faa ly 
ae eates the teelings which every new pros 
pect kindles in hi bosom We re ice with 
um in the sunshine, we listen with him to tlhe 
music of those rural sounds, which emanate 
from woods and mountains and rushing wat 


and keenly feel all the vicissitudes of pleasure 
or disappointment by which he is atlected 
Something of this sympathy attaches a reader 
f to the fragments before us, and though 
the route wluch they describe, from Paris to 
Rome, be common as any other that could 
be n itioned, yet it ts impossible not to feel 
that they impart to it an extraordinary degre 
of fresh mid beauty In many passages 
they re vl one of the fascinating pencil of 


| Mrs 

| touched with the splendour and the mystery of 
romance. The descent from Mount Cenis i: 

| painted exactly im her style 

es Having reached the summit of the moun 

| tain, and pansed a moment in contemplation 
we began our descent, which was every way 
delightful. We rolled down a smooth gravelly 
road, passing throu rl ge,org lly 


backed on the lett by 


ein 
Radcliffe. which invested every scene it 


i narrow we 
| resembling a qnar 
| enormous mountains, towering hieh and per 
ng in many forms of 


pendicular, and termin 


fantastic grandeur; while at th rles of the 
| road we sometimes caue it gh f de} far 
| beneath, with their villages and chur hes, pre 
senting, in perspective, the beautiful scenery 
we were soon to approach As the road es 


| 
| pands, the sl ypes of the mountains are covered 
with green and flourishing brushwood. inter- 
spersed with trees, and enli 

| tie aspect of cottages: the children of 
| hamlet tending their little flocks of 
formed a picturesque and rusti 
pl with thy 

dreary grandeur of the country we had 
The descent of this rapid p ecipice, in which 
the most faint- lady feels no insecurity 
elight. The interest still increases 
for, although equally smoot! 


ened by the domes 
each 
goat 

sheep, or cows 


scene, which contrasted plea ingiy 


iearted 


gives great dad 


as you advance 


j 
| 
4 
il 
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ana sale, 
you st 


it is More pt rpendicular, and at each 
distance below, the 
As you 


at a vast 


churches, and spires 


turoing 
little villages, 
end from the mountain, the prospect be- 
comparatively bounded Hills, with 
streams, with their in- 


aes 
comes 


sweet Vv ys between, 
tufted trees, raised into 
form a pleasing 


ising behind 


alli 
dented banks; groups 
by the shape of the ground, 
! while the mountains 
s majesty, and the light passing 


horizon, or streaming 


ape. 
1 bounce 
clouds coursing along the 1 
ser hills, add greatly to the pictu- 
From hence we looked up to 


from the k 
resque effect 
the singular pass above Suza, a guily, whence 
rs of the Doria Riparia pour with the 
fury of a vast into the 
stream below 
Those who have travelled over the same 
route will recognise the features of the follow- 
ing picture. ‘I hey will also find, in the com- 
ison of the Italian with the French sky, 
ideas which will appear familiar to them, al- 
they never took the trouble 
to analyze them like Mr Bell 
“ Rivoli. which we reached early in the af- 
ly situated on a hill, at the open- 
ding 


the wat 


impetu cataract 


par 


though, per haps, 


ternoon, ts fine 
ing of the great valley of the Po, comma! 
beautiful and magnificent prospect 
runs along the vi 2 
a lone blue line in the dist 


a most 
The 
forn 
the 
where Mont Cenis presides, are seen towering, 
dark and massive, against the lieht. From the 
gully above Suza you see the Doria bursting 
forth, and trace its resplendent waters, pur- 
their course through the arches of the 
jong and slender bridges yan its tide; 
while the evening sun flames over the moun- 
n through the narrow val- 
hing with tints 
Michael, w hich stands solitary 


Leaving these 


eve 


ing ance; and 


rigpantic 


suing 
which 
tains, shooting dow 
levy, and tou 
monastery of St 
and majestic on its lofty hill 


vivid the great 


sublime objects, and looking in the opposite di- 
rection, we distinguished the highest po nts of 
the numerous * Turin, 
tipped with the reddening sett 
sun. No smoke rthern coun- 
tries. indicating the spot on city 
‘ands; but a light transparent haze seemed to 


} 


steeples 


and spires ot 


rays of the ng 


ascends, as in lt 


wih 1 the 
hang over it in the pure still air, v magni- 
ficent lofty I 
with a dusky The 
nery rece rdded charm 


e 
feat 


bo ndari¢s 
of this fine 


the sotlening 


and rked its 


whole 
ves an 
of the rich 
uing far to the st. 


nm srable 
ew 


ires ‘ids, and woody plains, 


which, rea yread out be- 
dwellings, 
giving life and anunation to the picture Whule 


the refreshing 


low, enlivened by 


thus, after a sultry day, 
breeze of the evening, 
varied beauty of the 

we were naturally led 

climate and aspect of the country we had left; 
and could not hesitate to prefer Italy, with its 
splendid sun, its soft, balmy, and clear atmos- 


inhalin 
and contemplating the 
surrounding landscape, 


to 


compare it with the 


phere, vast mountains, and noble river 

“« France is like a maritime country, broad, 
flat, and unprotected ; the is 
tively barren, the sky cloudless, and there are 
no mountains to have effect on the landscape, 
or influence on the air. Susceptible as | have 
ever been of tranquil or perturbed landscape, 
of the bea lay, | 


soil compara- 


nities of or declining 


t range of Alps, | 


mountains you have just passed, | 
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remember, during my residence i 
to have been charmed with the morn 
I never recollect any dif- 
intensity ; the sky is 
Coleridge, in his 


the 


never 

France 
evening sun ; 
ght but in 
that 
the sun rises in 
and descends in the west 
other variation than 


ference of h 


ever uniform, lik of 


enchanted ship,- ast, 
mounts to noontide, 
without producing any 
that of length of shadow. That w hich has 
been praised by the ignorant, a sky ever clear 
and transparent, distinctly marking the out- 
line of every building, 1s to the painter's eye 
destructive of all richness and grandeur. ' 
There is no sort of writing more dangerous 
for the mind of an enthusiast, than that which 
is employed in describing superb scenery. It 
is exceedingly difficult to be distinct, and still 
preserve the picturesque ; to convey the shade 
and aspect of the mountain, the windings of 
| the river, and the undulating beauties of the 
valley to the eye of the reader The very 
sense of admiration which kindles the fancy of 
is apt to lead hin into confusion, 
to give a vagueness, and often a false splen- 
dour, to his language, which is intended to 
embellish the scene, but which in truth de- 
forms or altogether destroys it. There is no- 
thing of this bad taste in Mr Bell's deserip- 
His language is vigorous, terse, and 
} pure ; his lights and shadows are disposed with 
| a masterly hand; his page, like a murror, re- 
flects the scene in its natural order and co- 
lours. He looked around him with the eye of 
a poet, and seemed to forget all his infirmi- 
} ties, when revelling in those romantic dreams, 
| which, when duly chastened, and touched with 
| a spirit of devotion, shed such a charm over 


the observer, 


tions 
| 


existence Take, an instance, his first 
evening visit to the cathedral of Milan 

« Acquainted with its site only from the 
received on approaching the 


as 


ge- 
neral impression 
city, I passed on hastily, without knowing ex 
actly how to direct my steps when, entering 
from a narrow street into a great square, I sud- 
denly and unexpectedly turned upon this noble 
which, in this my first view, I beheld, 
he usual form, standing flat and mono- 
tonous. with a broad and wide-spread front, 
but presenting itseif obliqueiy, its pure W hite 
dazzling fret-work, rising 
in light, elegant, and indis- 


not m t 


il 
its 


marble, spiry 
und bright 


the 


high 
tinct 

“ ule of night the effect was sn- 
| was indeed asto- 


sh 
for a moment 
hed. The vivid and powerful sensations, 
arising from first impressions, on beholding a 
building so beautiful and singular, cannot re- 
turn a second time. There are moments when 
recollections of past ages crowd upon the mind 
| __Gothie structures forcibly bring to memory 
| images of holy rites, recalling the period when 
| crusades and pilgrimages animated the spirit, 
|} and fil ed the of kings, warriors, and 
priests—whe to offer relics at the red 
yadorn altars with the gorgeous spou 
in war, was at once the means make 
with Heaven, and obtain power over 
man. [stood long gazing on this splendid edt 
| fice. which, as night closed in, I distinguish 
only by the lustre of its own w hite mar 
a bridge at Pavia, which 1 


1k 


souls 
| shrine, t 
taken to 


| peac e 


There is 


a publie wa lt is ro ved over 


= 
: 


tion against the heat of noon. In itself, the 
structure is an unpicturesque object, but the 
arches which the roof, open upon 
scenery whose aspect is peculiarly delicious in 
The impression 


support 


the evening of a summer day 
which it produces at night is like that of a 
dream 

“ In entering Pavia, | had observed a ruined, 
slthough modern gate, 
tle of great extent, with four vast brick towers, 
once guarding the ramparts. I 
the solitude and melan holy aspect of the spot 
and wishing to view it more nearly procec ded 
now, in the decline of day, through the dusky 


and dismal streets of the city, in pursuit of 


this object. It growing dark, the shops 


were shut, no light appeared in any quarter, 


was 


nor was any footstep heard save that of the 
sentinel. I perceived that I had missed my 
way to the old castle, but | found myself op- 
posite to a structure, which (at least when 
seen in this dim light) seemed worthy of ex- 
amination 
the entrance into a deep cave ; 
a few steps, however, into the interior, I per- 
ceived, from the rushing sound of water un- 
derneath, that I traversing a covered 
bridgeway, the canopy overhead being sup- 
ported by low pillars, placed at distant inter- 
vals. Through these arches | paused to view 


on proceeding 


was 


The effect presented was that of 


situated close to a cas- | 


had marked | 


a prospect in itself most striking, but rendered | 


still more so from the obscurity of the spot on 
which I stood. Several vessels lay in deep 
shade, dark and gloomy below ; the moon was 


jast risen, so as to throw a soft tempered light 


over the landscape, yet leaving the heavens 
and the milky way in all their starry splen- 
not a breath was stirring. the heat was 
intense, and from time to the forked 
lightning coursed along the horizon, passing 
trom one light cloud to another, without ap- 
proaching the earth ; in its short transit 
the electric fluid for a dimmed the 
stars, leaving them again glowing and bright 
The broad river, pure and lucid as a mirror, lay 
stretched out as far as the eye could reach, and 
the rush of its deep waters added to the gran- 


dour 
time 


while 
moment 


deur and solitude of a seene, the beauty of 


which | shall never forget 


This is the only description we have ever 
met, which realizes the impressions of that 
enchanting prospect In order to appreciate 
t fully, the reader should understand the pe- 
uliar character of an Italian evening 

The serenity of the approach of night in 
these fine climates is most soothing ; yet, so 
1iden is the fall of evening, that while we are 
ist berinning to trace the rising stars, day ts 
gone. But how beautiful, how grand. is the 
contemplation of nature at this hour! how 


splendid the spangled sky, how soft the milky 
clearly defined in its long course, as it 
n the heavens! 
licht clouds im the distant horizon, the 
ng plays, as if to mock the 
which rising trom every spot deepened 
by foliage, soars fill- 
air with incessant bright alternations 


way 
ies spread out 
from 
harmless lightn 
fire-fly 
and plies its busy wings, 
ing the 


of light and shade, and seeming to give life to 


the silence and liness of night 
Led by such a guide as Mr. Bell, we tra- 
verse the beaten ruads of Italy with new de 
A 


while, perhaps, | 


Bell’s Observations on Italy. 


light. His observations on the architecture of 
the public buildings of Florence, and on the 
statues and paintings which fill its galleries 
are in general original and judicious, and often 
touched with that tinge of 
seems to have exercised a powerful influence 
over his genius. Those scenes capable of ex 
citing the highest emotions, found in him a 


romance, which 


diligent and a delighted observer. We know 
of no work to which we could refer, for such 


fascinating descriptions of landscapes and man 
They 
little more than fragments. but 


ners as are to be found tn this volume 
are, it is true 
they are for that reason much more agreeable 
than ifthey embellished a connected narrative 

We can easily supply from other authors those 
things which Mr. Bell has omitted: but where 
might we find such an affecting account of the 
profession of a nun as that which he has lef? 
us? We regret that this episode is too long for 
quotation. The least diminution would dis 

turb its be auty, and in # great measure spor 
its wondertul effect. We substitute for 
it one of his nights in Florence. which, we 
venture to say, is without a parallel in any 
composition ol prose or poetry 

“ Traversing the great centre of the city 
along streets darkened from the height of the 


must 


buildings, | passed along these immense edi- 
fices with strange feelings of solitude. as if in a 
dream, as if the gay and peopled world had 
vanished, and these gloomy mementos of the 
past alone remained. It was night, and in this 
distant spot not a soul was stirring, not a foot 
was heard, when, on crossing a narrow allev, 
the prospect suddenly opened, and the slant 
ing rays of the full moon, falling with a soft 
ened light among the magnificent monuments 
of ancient times, displayed a splendid scene 

“ At that moment the tower-bell of the pri 
son struck loud and long, tolling with a slow 


and swinging motion, seeming, from the et 
fect of reverberation, to cover and fill the 
whole city; even in day this bel! is distin 


I ever heard; but 
sounded 


guished from any in the 
dead silence of the night it full ane 
solemn. Impressed by the feelings excited by 
the grandeur of the scene, 1 still prolonged 
my walk, and wandered on. The 
silence of night was unbroken, save by an o« 

casional distant sound, arising from the busi 
est quarter of the city, or from time to time 
by the song of the nightingale. which reached 
me from the rich and beautiful gardens that 
skirt the walls of Florence, recalling to my 
mind the voice of that sweet bird, as | heard 
it when detained in the narrow valley of the 
gloomy Arco. I remember how its little song 
thrilled through the long melancholy of the 
night, a lengthened oft-repeated note, which 
stillcame floating on the air like a light sleep 
Involved in these musings of lulled and idle 


thought, I suddenly beheld in the distance, is- 
suing from the portals of a large 


ring torches. which, cast 


insensibly 


editice, form 
invested in black, bea 


ing a deepened shadow around, rendered thei 


dark figures only dimly visible. Still increas- 


ing in numbers, as they emerged from the 


they advanced with almost inaud 


il paee, 


building, 
steps ; gliding along with slow and e 
like beings of another world, and ree: 
mind all that we had heard or read of Italy, in 


ling to 


4 
~ 
. 
ay 
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the dark ages of mystery and superstition. As 
they approached, low and lengthened tones 
fell upon the ear; when the mournful chant- 
ing of the service of the dead told their me- 
lancholy and sacred office. The flame of the 
torches, scarcely fanned by the still air, flung 
t steady light on the bier which they bore, 
gleaming with partial glare on the glittering 
ornaments, that, according to the manner of 
his country, covered the pall 

“ | looked with a long fixed gaze on the so- 
lemn scene, till, passing on in the distance, 1t 
disappeared, leaving a stream of light, which, 
lost by degrees in the darkness of night, seem- 
ed likea vision. The images presented to the 
mind bad in them a grand and inpressive sun- 
plicity, a mild and melancholy repose, which 
assimilated well with the hopes of a better 
world 

The simile of the “ oft-repeated note” of the 
nightingale, “ which still came floating on the 
air like a light sleep,” is singularly poetic and 
touching. The procession was no invention 
it is one of the few national traits of Florence 
which still remain to it. The figures to which 
the author alludes were those of the Brethren 
of the Misericordia, an institution the origin 
of which is traced to the great plague of 134s, 
ited by Boceaccio in his Decameron 
‘They impose upon themselves the duty of at 
tending the poor sick and dying. They have 


medical aid and spiritual consolation ‘always 
ready: they remove the sick to the hospital 
and forthe dead they provide biers, palls 
torches, dresses, and burial. They also visit 
the prisons, and prepare the condemned for 
death. There is a certain number of them, in 
rotation, ready, night and day, for the * call 
of sudden calamity ;" and the order consists of 
individuals who dedicate themselves to it for 
life, or for a limited period, as they think fit 
Mr. Bell's observations on Rome are inspired 
by all the choicest associations of classical an- 
tiquity. The pompous ceremonies of the Holy 
Week seem to have kindled his imagination to 
enthusiasm. The chanting of the “ Miserere”’ 
on that has long been celebrated, 
and a thousand times described by tourists 
The following magical representation of the 
scene is worth the whole of them put together 
“ The service opens by a portion of the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah sung by the choristers, 
after which the Pope recites the Paternoster in 
a low voice: then being seated on the throne, 
and crowned with the mitre, the theme is con- 
tinued, sung loud and sweet by the first sopra- 
no, in a tone so long sustained, so high, so pure, 
so silvery and mellifluous, as to produce the 
most exquisite effect, in contrast with the deep 
choruses, answering in rich harmony at the 
conclusion of every strophe; and then again 
the lamenting voice is heard, tender and pa- 
thetic, repeating one sweet prolonged tone, 
sounding clear and high im the distance, till 
brought down again by the chorus. The ex- 
quisite notes of the soprano almost charmed 
nway criticism; but yet we could not help 
being conscious of the difficulties attending a 
composition of this nature, even in the hands 
of so great a master as Allegri, whose music 
it was; nor of perceiving that, after a time, 
the continued strain and measured answering 


occasion 
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chorus becomes monotonous, and the mind in- 
sensibly sinks into languor Yet the whole is 
very fine: it is as if a being of another world 
were heard lamenting over a ruined city, with 
the responses of a dejected people, and forms 
a grand and enalld preparation for the Mi- 
serere 

“The last light being extinguished, the 
chorus, in hurried sounds, proclaims that our 
Saviour is betrayed; then, for a moment, as a 
symbol of the darkness in which the moral 
world is left, the deepest obscurity prevails ; 
when at the words “ Christus est mortuus,” 
the Pope, the whole body of clergy and the 
people, knelt, (in former times, they fell down 
on the earth.) and all was silent, when the so- 
lemn pause was broken by the commencing ot 
the Miserere, in low, rich, exquisite straims, 
rising softly on the ear, and gently swelling 
into powerful sounds of seraphic harmony 

«“ The effect produced by this music is finer 
and greater than that of any admired art; no 
panting, statue, or poem, no imagination ot 
man, ean equal its wonderful power on the 
mind. The silent solemnity of the scene, the 
touching import of the words, “ Take pity on 
me, O God,” passes through to the inmost soul, 
with a thrill of the deepest sensation, uncon- 
sciously moistening the eye, and paling the 
check. The music is composed of two cho- 
ruses of four voices; the strain begins low and 
solemn, rising gradually to the clear tones of 
the first sopranc, which at times are heard 
alone: at the conclusion of the verse, the se- 
cond chorus joins, and then by degrees the 
voices fade and die away. The soft and almost 
imperceptible accumulation of sound, swell- 
ing in mournful tones of rich harmony, into 
powerful effect, and then receding, as if in the 
distant sky. like the lamenting song of angels 
and spirits, conveys, beyond ail conception to 
those who have heard it, the idea of darkness 
of desolation, and of the dreary solitude of the 
tomb. A solemn silence ensues, and not a 
breath is heard, while the maudible prayer of 
the kneeling Pope continues When he rises, 
slight sounds are heard, by degrees breaking 
on the stillne which has a pleasing effect. 
restoring, as it were, the rapt mind to the 
existence and feelings, of the present life 
The effect of those slow, prolonged, varied 
and truly heavenly strains, will not easily pass 
from the memory.” 

The description of the ceremonies of Easter 
Sunday is still more magnificent: but we must 
refer the reader for it to the volume itself; and 


| we feel the less difficulty in doing so, because it 


is a book which every person of taste and feel 
ing will hasten to add to his library. We ob 


| serve that it is dedicated to his majesty, by his 


perimssion 

We apprehend, from some circumstance: 
whieh the editor rather insinuates than dis 
closes, that the author's imagination held too 
unrestricted a sway over the closing years of 
his life, and, deluding him tmto those day- 
dreams which are so delicious to cultivated 
minds, gave him a distaste for business, that 
proved injurious to his family. It has been, 


unfortunately, the fate of too many men of 


genius to neglect the realities of life, for those 
visionary enjoyments which are found in the 
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world of meditation. We cannot but admire | 


their enthusiasm. though one must lament 
its consequences to those whom it may have 
practica ly affected It is, therefore. peculi ur- 
ly creditable to the editor that she has occu- 
pied her time in revising and pe rfecting this 
beautiful monument to the author's memory 


From niship 3 OF rmg 
rHE DEAD TRUMPETER 
Wake, soldier'—wake'—thv war-horse waits, 

To bear thee to the battle back :— 
Thou slumberest at a foeman’s gates :— 
Thy dog would break thy bivouac ;— 
Chy plume is trailing in the dust, 
And thy red falchion gathering rust 


Sleep, soldier '—sle ep thy warfare o'er,— 
Not thine own bugle s loudest strain 
Shallever break thy slumbers more, 

With summons to the battle plain ; 

A trumpet-note more | mud and deep, 

Must rouse thee from that leaden sleep ! 


Thou need'st nor helm nor cuirass, now, 
—Bey nd the Grecian hero's boast.— 
Thou wilt not quail thy naked brow, 
Nor shrink before a m 


For head and ali 
A thousand arrows cannot wound 


Thy mother is not in thy « 

With that w widowed 1 wore 
The day —how long to her it seems' 
She kissed thee. at the cottave door 
And sickened at the junds Of TOV 

That bore away her only boy 

Sleep, soldier '—let thy mother wait, 
To hear thy bugle on the blast 

Thy dog perhaps, may find the gate, 
And bid her home to thee at last :-— 
He cannot tell a sadder tale 

Than did thy clarion, on the gale, 
When last-—and far away—she heard its lin- 


gering echoes fail 


How sweet to sleep where all is peace, 
Where sorrow cannot reach the breast, 
Where all life's idle throbbings cease 
And pain is lull'd to rest :-— 

Escaped o'er fortune’s troubled wave, 
To anch r in the silent grave 


That quiet land where, peril past, 
The weary win along repose, 
The bruised spirit finds, at last, 
A balm for all its woes, 

And lowly grief and lordly pride 


Lie down, like brothers, side by side! 


The breath of slander cannot come 
To break the calm that lingers there : 
There is no dreaming in the tomb. 
Nor waking to despair 

Unkindness cannot wound us more, 
And all earth's bitterness is o'er 


ra 
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There the maiden waits till her lover come— 
They never more shall part ;— 

And the stricken deer has gained her home, 
With the arrow in her heart ; 

And passion’s pulse lies hushed and sti 
Beyond the reach of the tempter's skill 


The mother—she is gone tosleep, 

With her babe upon her breast — 

She has no weary watch to keep 

Over her infant's rest ; . 
His slumbers on her bosom fair : 
Shall never more be broken—ther¢ 


For me—for me, whom all have 


—The lovely, and the dearly loved,- 


From whom the touch of time hath reft 
The hearts that time had proved, 

W hose guerdon was—and Is —despair, 
For all | bore—and all | bear ; 


Why should | linger idly on, 

Amid the selfish and the cold, 

A dreamer—when such dreams are gone 
As those | nursed of old 


Why should the dead tree m the spring, 
A blighted and a withered thing 
How blest—how blest that home to gain, 
| And slumber in that soothing sleep, 
From which we never rise t ) paul, 
Nor ever wake to weep 
= ‘ 
| To win my way from thet ‘mpest 8 roar 
And lay me down on the golden shore 
i 
| TO AN INFANT, 
Thou wak'st from happy sleep to play 
| 
} With bounding heart, my boy! 
Before thee lies a long bright day 
Of summer and of jo 
Thou hast no heavy thought or dream 
To cloud thy fearless eve ;— 
Long be it thus: life's stream 
Should still reflect the sky 
Yet ere the cares of earth lie dim 
} On thy young spirit’s wings,— 
7 
Now in thy morn forget not Him 
| From whom each pure thought springs! 
{ So inthy onward vale of tears, 


Where’er thy path may be, 
|} When strength hath bow d to evil years— 
He will remember thee FP. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


| M. Martinoff is the first author who has in- 
troduced the classical beauties of the arcient 
Greeks into Russia. He has had successively 

| printed the Books of Homer's Iliad, with a li- 
teral translation, the Tragedies of Sophocles, 

| the Hymns of Callimachus, with philosophical 
remarks, and Esop's Fables 
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REMINISCENCES OF MICHAEL KEL- 
LY, of the King’s Theatre, and Theatre | 
Royal, Drury Lane; dbroad and at Home 
including a period of nearly half a century ; | 
with original Anecdotes of many distin: | 
guished persons, royal, political, literary, 


and musical. Dedicated, by permission, to 
Majesty 
‘ Pleased let me trifle life awav, 
And ol love ere | 


Tuts seems to have been the motto of our 
old theatrical acquaintance Michael Kelly, 
whose life has been a round of gaiety and hap- 
piness. From his boyhood upwards, he has 
flourished familiarly and with imfinite enjoy- 
ment, not only in the society of all the illus- 
trious men of his day, in the musical world, 
here and on the continent, but in the more 
brilliant circles of courtiers, nobles, princes, 
and kings, whose patronage he seems uni- 
formly to have obtained. This is not all; for 
from one or two slight hints dropped in the 
course of his book, we suspect that fortune, as 
if de ‘termine d to make a pet child of Michael, 
onferred favours on him still more precious 
ion even the applauses of royalty, by gifting 
him with a knack of propitiating the kindness 
of some of the prettiest women in Italy and 
Germany. Nothing, indeed, seems to have 
been wanting to make Kelly’s draught of life, 
especially the early part of it, go down in the 
sweetest possible way 4, and here we cannot 
refrain from remarking on the great advan- 
tages the musica! profession appears to have 
over most others in introducing its followers 
to all the gay luxuries of the very highest cir- 
cles of fashionable life. This is abundantly 
proved by the book before us, which is the | 


tullest of adventures and anecdotes (the greater 
part of a joyous cast) of any we ever read with- 
out exception; and we think the next good 
thing to passing sue h a life as Kelly’s, is to sit 
down with a bottle and a bright fire on a win- 
ter’s evening, and read his very diverting vo- 
Iumes, out of which we purpose to lay before 
our readers a few quotations, as the best pos- 
sible way of reviewing such a work 
Before, however, we say a word more, it is | 
fair to apprize the reader that our passions are 
Italy, Music, and the Drama; and that Mr 
Kelly's Memoir treats of those matters froim 
the beginning to the end. If, therefore, our 
judgment should se em overstrained, we must 
be g the reader to make a reasonable discount 
for these weaknesses before he condemns our 
partiality. Having thus eased our consciences, 
we may say, that a more gay, light-hearted, 
unpresuming narrative we have seldom read ; 
and though, as the author himself allows, he 
was not much famed for modesty as an actor 
or aman, yet, as an author, he lays no claim 
to merit which he does not amply justify : let 
it likewise be borne in mind that the greatest 
masters in literature have not always been the 
best writers of memoirs; and that Benvenuto 
Cellini, the liveliest and most entertaining of 
biographers, was an unlettered artist. Instruc- 
tion in such a work nobody will look for. 
 . is a mere comedian, more conversant 


Vor. VIII. No. 44. 


with musical operas, than with literature, or 
the scenes and business of real life, and more 
givento notes than to comments. With the 
exception ofa little squeamish loyalty at the 
end of the book, very excusable in such a 
writer, the attempts at reflection are rare, and 
never burthensome. Ina lively, humorous 
and natural style, he goes on retailing his 
bon-mots and his anecdotes in a series of gos- 
sipping stories of himself, and of the various 
remarkable persons, princes and poets, minis- 
ters and musicians, boon companions, actors, 
wits, the emperor of Austria, and “ dear Nancy 
Storace,’ with whom he came in contact in 
his long and various passage through life. In 
the calibre of the ideas, this book very closely 
resembles the Memoirs of Goldoni; but in 
spite of Goldoni's established reputation, it is 
infinite ly more entertaining, and even “ better 
told.’ 

Born of most respectable parents, and well 
educated in Dublin, young Kelly proceeded, 
after making great progress in music and Ita- 
lian, to Italy, and remained on the Continent 
until the year 1787; the scene of the early 
part, therefore, of these Reminiscences, is 
laid in Germany and Italy, at Naples and Si- 
cily, and in different European cities, which 
gives a novelty and freshness to the work, not 
expected by those who merely expect to read 
an account of the past proceedings of a popu- 
lar London performer. 

His description of the Roman critics, as a 
theatrical bit, is extremely interesting. (p. 65, 
vol. 1.) 

“ The Romans assume that they are the 
most sapient critics in the world; they are 


| certainly the most severe ones: they have no 


medium—all is delight or disgust. If asked 
whether a performance or a piece has been 
successful, the answer, if favourable, is‘ e an- 
dato al settimo cielo’— it has ascended to the 
seventh heaven.’ If it has failed, they say, 
‘e andato al abbisso del inferno, — it has sunk 
to the abyss of hell.” The severest critics are 
the Abbes, who sit in the first row of the pit, 


| each armed with a lighted wax taper in one 


hand, and a book of the opera in the other, 
and should any poor devil of a singer miss a 
word, they call out, ‘ bravo, bestia,"—* bravo, 
you beast !’ 

“It is customary for the composer of an 
opera to preside at the piano forte the first 
three nights of its performance, and a preci- 
ous time he has of it in Rome. Should any 
passage in the music strike the audience as si- 
milar to one of another composer, they ery, 
‘ Bravo, il bravo, you thief ;’ or, 
‘ bravo, Paesiello! bravo, Sacchini!’ If they 
suppose the passage stolen from theta, ‘the 
curse of God light on him who first put a pon 
into your hand to write music!’ This I heard 
said, in the Teatro del Altiberti, to the cele- 
brated composer Gazzaniga, who was obliged 
to sit patiently at the piano-forte to hear the 
flattering commendation. 

“ Cimarosa, who was their idol as a com- 
poser, was once so unfortunate as to make use 
of a movement in a comic opera, at the Teatro 
del la Valle, which reminded them of one of 
his .” in an opera composed by him for the 
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preceding carnival. An Abbe started up, and 
said, ‘ Bravo, Cimarosa! you are welcome 
from Naples ; by your music of to-night, it is 
clear you have neither left your trunk behind 
you, nor your old music; you are an excel- 
lent cook in hashing up old dishes.’ 

“ Poggi, the most celebrated buffo singer of 
his day, always dreaded appearing before 
those stony-hearted critics ; however, tempted 
by a large sum, he accepted an engagement at 
the Teatro del la Valle. He arrived in Rome 
some weeks previous to his engagement, hop- 
ing to make friends, and form a party in his 
favour ; he procured introductions to the most 
severe and scurrilous, and thinking to find the 
way to their hearts through their mouths, gave 
them splendid dinners daily. One of them, an 
Abbe, he selected from the rest, as his bosom 
friend and fed, clothed, and 
supplied him with mone he confided to him 


confidant; he 


his terrors at before an audience so 
fastidious as the Romans. The Abbe 
him, that he had nothing to fear. as Ais opi 


appearing 


assured 


nion was looked up to by the whole bench of 


eritics, and when he approved, none dare dis 
sent 

* The awful night for poor Poggi at length 
arrived ; his fidus Achates took his usual seat, 
in his little locked-up chair in the pit. It was 
agreed between them, that he was to convey 
to Poggi, by signs, the feeling of the audi- 
ence towards him;—if they approved, the 
Abbe was to nod his head ; if the contrary, to 
shake it. When Poggi had sung his first song, 
the Abbe nodded, and cried, ‘ Bravo! bravis- 
Poggi became 


sumo!" but in the second act 
hoarse and imperfect ; the 
gentle hiss, which disconcerted the affrighted 
singer, and made him worse; on this his 
friend became outrageous, and standing up 
on his chair, after putting out his wax-light, 
and closing his book, he looked Poggi in the 
face, and exclaimed, ‘ Signor Poggi, | am the 


audience gave a 


mouth of truth, and thus declare, that you 
are decidedly the worst singer that ever ap 
peared in Rome! I also declare, that you 


ought to be hooted off the stage for your impu- 
dence, in imposing on my simple and credu- 
This 
produced roars of laughter, and poor Poggi 
retired, never to appear again, without even 
exclaiming, ‘ Et tu, Brute,’ which he might 
most appropriately have applied to his guar- 
dian crony 

« A circumstance something like this took 
place at the Teatro Argentini. A tenor singer 
of the name of Gabrielli, brother of the great 


lous good nature, as you have done 


female singer of that name, was engaged 
there. Betore he had got through five bars of 


his first song the critics began to hiss and hoot, 
(and very deservedly so, for he was execrable,) 
saying, ‘ Get away, you cursed raven!’ ‘ Get 
off, you goat!’ On which he came forward 
and addressed the audience very mildly, ‘ You 
fancy you are mortifying me, by hooting me ; 
you are grossly deceived ; on the contrary, I ap- 
plaud your judgment, for I solemnly declare to 
you that I never appearedon any stage without 
receiving the same treatment, and sometimes 
much worse!’ This appeal, though it pro- 
duced a momentary laugh, could not procure 
@ second appearance for the poor fellow.” 


Reminiscences af Michael Kelly. 


The whole description of the manners of 
the Venetians, the theatrical and even politi 
cal chit-chat, and the general information he af: 
fords, are really extremely entertaining, and 
his account of a sanguinary rencontre with 
some nobleman, and his precipitate flight from 
the murderous attacks of one Manuel, who 
retained a host of assassins in green jackets 
and scarlet breeches, are truly interesting 

It is impossible to follow him through his 


| professional career, but we may perhaps pick 


| here and there an amusing 


our 
taking up too much space 


incident tor 
readers, without 
or time 

The following description of the effect pro 
duced upon the audience at Vienna by an 
English hunting song is worth reading :-— 

‘Upon my return, (from the country) my 
servant informed me that a lady and gentle- 
man had called upon me, who said they came 
from England, and requested to see me at 
their hotel. I called the next morning, and 
saw the gentleman, who said his name was 
Botterelli, that he was the Italian poet of the 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and that 
his wife was an Englishwoman, and a princi 
pal singer at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Pan 
theon, &c. Her object in visiting Vienna 
was to give a concert, to be heard by the 
Emperor, and if she gave that satisfaction 
(which she had no doubt she would,) to ac 
cept of an engagement at the Royal Thea 
tre; and he added, that she had letters for 
the first nobility in Vienna 

“ The lady came into the room ; 
very fine woman, and seemed sinking under 
the conscious load of her own attractions 
She really had powerful letters of recommen- 
dation. Prince Charles Lichtenstein granted 
her his protection, and there was such inter- 
est made for her, that the Emperor himself 
signified his royal intention of honouring her 
concert with his presence. Every thing was 
done for her ;—the orchestra aud singers were 
engaged ;—the concert began to a crowded 
house, but, I must premise, we had no. re- 
hearsal. 

“ At the end of the first act, the beauteous 
Syren, led into the orchestra by her caro 
sposo, placed herself just under the Empe- 
ror’s box, the orchestra being on the stage 
She requested me to accompany her song 
on the piano-forte—I of course consented 
Her air and manner spoke ‘ dignity and love.’ 
The audience sat in mute and breathless ex- 
pectation. The doubt was, whether she would 
melt into their ears in a fine cantabile, or burst 
upon them with a brilliant bravura. I struck 
the chords of the symphony—silence reigned 
---when, to the dismay and astonishment of the 
brilliant audience, she bawled out, without 
feeling or remorse, voice or time, or indeed 
one note in tune, the hunting song of ‘ Tally 
ho!’ in all its pure originality. She continued 
shrieking out tally ho! tally ho! in a manner 
and tone so loud and dissonant, that they were 
enough to blow off the roof of the house. The 
audience jumped up terrified ; some shrieked 
with alarm, some hissed, others hooted, and 
many joined in the unknown yell, in order to 
propitiate her. The Emperor called me to 


she was a 


him, and asked me in Italian (what tally ho! 
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meant ?)--I replied I did not know, and lite- 
rally, at that time, I did not 


“His Majesty, the Emperor, finding that | 


even J, a native of Great Britain, either could 
not, or would not, explain the purport of the 
mysterious words, retired with great mdigna- 


tion from the theatre, and the major part of 


the audience, convinced by his Majesty's sud- 
-den retreat that they contained some horrible 

meaning, followed the royal example. The 
ladies hid their faces with their fans, and mo- 
were heard in the lobbies cautioning 
their daughters on the way out, never to re 
peat the dreadful expression of * tally ho,’ nor 
even to ask any of their friends for a transla- 
tion of it i 


thers 


“ The next day, when I saw the husband of 


* Tally ho,’ he abused the taste of the people 
of Vienna, and said that the song which they 
did not know how to appreciate, had been sung 
by the celebrated Mrs. Wrighton, at Vauxhall, 
and was a great favourite all over England 
Thus, however, ended the exhibition of Eng- 
lish taste ; and Tally ho! with her 
Italian poet, went hunting elsewhere, and ne- 
ver returned to Vienna, at least during my 


residence.” 


Signora 


The admirers of Mozart's fine music to the 
Marriage of Figaro, will be pleased to learn 
the story of its first reception in Vienna 

“ There were three operas now on the tapis, 
one by Regini, another by Salieri (the Grotto 


of Trophonius,) and one by Mozart, by spe- | 


Mozart chose 
‘ Le 


Emperor 
to have Beaumarchais’ French comedy, 
Mariage de Figaro, an 
opera, which was done with great ability by Da 
Ponte 


for representation at the same time, and each 


cial command of the 
made imto 
These three pieces were nearly ready 


composer claimed the right of producing his 
opera for the first. The contest raised much 
discord, and parties were formed. The cha- 
racters of the three men were all very differ- 
ent. Mozart was as touchy as gunpowder, and 
swore he would put the score of his opera into 
the fire if it was not produced first ; his clann 
was backed by astrong party; on the 
trary, Regini was working like a mole in the 
dark to get precedence 

The third candidate was Maestro di Cap- 
pella to the court, a clever shrewd man, pos- 
seseed of what Bacon called, crooked wisdom, 
and his claims were backed by three of the 
principal performers, who formed a cabal not 
easily put down. Every one of the opera com- 
pany took part in the contest. I alone was a 
stickler for Mozart ; and naturally enough, for 
he had a claim on my warmest wishes, from 
my admiration of his powerful genius, and the 
debt of gratitude I owed him, for many per- 
sonal favours 

“ The mighty contest was put an end to by 
his Majesty issuing a mandate for Mozart's 
‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ to be instantly put into re- 
hearsal ; and none more than Michael O'Kelly, 
enjoyed the little great man’s triumph over 
his rivals. 

“ Of all the performers in this opera at that 
time, but one survives---myself. It was al- 
lowed that never was opera stronger cast. I 
have seen it performed at different periods in 


con 
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other countries, and well too, but no more to 
compare with its original performance than 
light is to darkness. All the original perform- 
ers had the advantage of the instruction of the 
composer, who transfused into their minds his 
inspired meaning. I never shall forget his 
little animated countenance, when lighted up 
with the glowing rays of genius ;---it is as im- 
possible to describe it, as it would be to paint 
sunbeams 

‘LT ealled on him one evening ; he said to 
me, ‘ I have just finished a little duet for my 
opera, you shall hear it He sat down to the 
piano, and we it. Iwas delighted with 
it, and the musical world will give me credit 
for being so, when I mention the duet, sung 
by Count Almaviva and Susan, ‘ Crudel 
perche finora farmi languire cosi.’ A more 
delicious morceau never was penned by man, 
and it has often been a source of pleasure to 
me, to have been the first who heard it, and 
to have sung it with its greatly gifted com- 
poser. I remember, at the first rehearsal of 
the full band, Mozart was on the stage with 
his crimson pelisse and gold laced cocked hat, 
giving the time of the music to the orchestra. 
Figaro’s song, ‘Non piu andrai, farfallone 
amoroso,' Bennuci gave with the greatest 
animation and power of voice. 

“ [| was standing close to Mozart, who, sotto 
roce, was repeating, Bravo! Bravo! Bennuci ; 
and when Bennuci came to the fine passage, 
* Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria militar,’ 
which he gave out with Stentorian lungs, the 
effect was electricity itself, for the whole of 
the performers on the stage, in the 
orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of de- 
light, vociferated, Bravo' Bravo! Maestro, 
Viva, viva, grande Mozart. Those in the or- 
chestra I thoueht would never have ceased 
applauding, by beating the bows of their vio- 
lins against the music-desks. The little man 
acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his 
thanks for the distinguished mark of enthusi- 
astic applause bestowed upon him.” 

A 


sang 


and those 


At the two hundred and ninetieth page of 
the first volume our hero arrives in London for 
the first time, on the I&th of March, 1787, and 
on that day is introduced to the first Mrs. She- 
ridan, at the house of her father, Mr. Linley, 
the composer, and from this moment the 

cene of his adventures being shifted to Lon- 

don, the reader is introduced to fresh charac- 
ters, and finds himself among persons long 
known to him by reputation. The following 
is a very fair specimen of his style and man- 
ner of telling stories 

After giving an account of his first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane, he goes on thus: 

“| had the pleasure to be introduced to my 
worthy countryman, the Reverend “ather 
O'Leary, the well-known Roman Catholic 
Priest; he was a man of infinite wit, of in- 
structive and amusing conversation. I felt 
highly honoured by the notice of this pillar of 
the Roman Church; our tastes were conge- 
nial, for his reverence was mighty fond of whis- 
key punch, and so was J; and many 4 jug of 
St. Patrick's eye-water, night after night, did 
his reverence and myself enjoy, chatting over 
that exhilarating and national beverage. He 
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sometimes favoured me with his company at 
dinner ; when he did, | always had a corned 
shoulder of mutton for him, for he, like some 
others of his countrymen, who shall be name- 
less, was ravenously fond of that dish 

« O'Leary told us of the whimsical triumph 
which he once enjoyed over Dr. Johnson 
O'Leary was very anxious to be introduced to 
that learned man. and Mr. Murphy took him 
one morning to the Doctor's lodgings. On his 
entering the room, the Doctor viewed him 


from top to toe, without taking any notice of 


him; at length, darting of his sourest 
looks at him, he spoke to him in the Hebrew 
language, to which O'Leary made no reply 
Upon which, the Doctor said to him, ‘ Why 


one 


do you not answer me, Siz 
Faith, Sir, said O'Leary, ‘I cannot re- 
ply to you, because I do not understand the 
language in which you are addressing me 
“ Upon this the Doctor, with a contemptu- 
ous sneer. said to Murphy. ‘ Why, Sir, this is 
a pretty fel you have brought hither :— 
Sir, he does not comprehend the primitive lan- 


uagre 
« O'Leary immediately bowed very low, and 
tor with along speech 
in Irish, of which the Doctor, not understand- 
ing a word, made no reply, but looked at 
Murphy O'Leary, seeing that the Doctor 
was puzzled at hearing a language of which he 
was ignorant, said to Murphy, pointing to the 
Doctor, ‘ This is a pretty fellow to whom vou 


complimented the Di 


have brought me :—Sir. he does not under- 
stand the language f the sister kingdom.’ 
The Reverend Padre then made the Doctor 
a low bow, and quitted the room 


Of a mournful interest is the pathetic tale 
Due D’Aguillon, whom Kelly knew in 
his emigration 

‘One morning he called on 


of the 


me, and said 
I requested 
he said, “ mv 


he had a favour to beg of me 
my services 

dear y, 1 am under many obligations for 
your repeated acts of kindness and hospitality 
to me and my friends; but still, though under 
a cloud, and labouring misfortunes, I 
cannot forget that I am the Duke D Aguil- 
lon, and cannet stoop to borrow or beg from 


under 


mortal ; 
my last shilling, yet still l retain my health 
and spirits; formerly, when I was a 
amateur, | was particularly partial to copying 
music. —It was then a source of amusement to 
me. Now, my good friend, the favour I am 
about to ask is, that sub rosa, you will get me 
music to copy for your theatres, upon the 
same terms as you would give to any common 
copyist, who was a stranger to you. Iam now 
used to privations, my wants are few ; though 
I can content myself 
with a single bed-room up two pair of stairs; 
and if you will grant my request, you will en- 
able me to possess the high gratification of 
earning my morsel by the work of my hands.’ 

“« | was moved almost to tears by the appli- 
cation, and was at a loss what to answer, but 
thought of what Lear says, 

“ Take physic, pomp!” 

and, ‘to what man may be reduced.’ I told 
him I thought I could procure him as much 


great 


accustomed to palaces 


but I confess I am nearlv reduced to | 
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copying as he could do, and he appeared quite 
delighted ; and the next day I procured plenty 
for him. He rose by daylight to accomplish 
his task—was at work all day—and at might, 
full dressed, in the Opera House in the pit 
While there, he felt himself Duke D’Aguillon ; 


and no one ever suspected him to be a drudge 


in the morning, copying music for a shilling 
per sheet; and strange to say, that his spirits 
never drooped: nine Englishmen out of ten 
under snch circumstances would have des 

troved themse!lve but the transitory peace of 


enjoyed was not of long duration ; an 
Alien Office for him and 


mind he 


order came trom the 
his friends to leave England in two days ; they 
took an affectionate leave of me: the Duke 


went to Hamburgh. and there was condemned 
to be shot. They told me that he died like a 
hero 

“ He had a favourite Danish dog. a beautiful 
animal, which he consigned to my protection 
until, as he told he had an opportunity to 


send for him with safety I pledged myself to 


take every care of him. and never shall I for- 
get his parting with this faithful animal: it 
seemed as if the last link which held him to 
society was breeking; the dog had been the 
faithful companion of his prosperity—his ad- 
versity—he caressed, and shed a flood of tears 
m quitting it—the scene was grievous but I 


did not then think that I should never see the 
Duke more 
—wh missing his 
refused all 


I took every care of his poor dog 
kind master. after a little 


actually pined, 


eing who had 


nourishmen and 


and died survived the b 
fed and cherished him 

Towards the conclusion of his first volume, 
Kelly goes to France—visits the National Con 
vention---sees the Royal Family return to Paris 
\ odd characters, and 
hich are 


---encounters some very 


makes some hair-breadth 
replete with amusement 
About the commencement of the second vo 


lume, he becomes manager of the Opera House 


scapes 


and the intimate acquaintance aml companior 
of Mr. Sheridan. The following description 
of a theatrical club, called the School of Gar 
rick. may be found interesting :--- 

“ Speaking of the School of Garrick, and of 
my belonging to it, I ought perhaps, to explain, 
that it was a club formed by a few of the co- 
temporaries of the British Roscius, who dined 
together during the theatrical winter season, 
once a month. They did me the-honour (un- 
solicited on my part) to admit me among them 
I was highly flattered as a young man, and 
duly appreciated the favour “It was, of all so- 
cieties | ever have been in, perhaps the most 
agreeable nothing could surpass it for wit, 
pleasantry, good humour, and brotherly love 
Vhen I was admitted, I found the following 
members belonging to it :--- 

Kine, 
Dopp, 
Moopy, 
PARSONS, 
Bappe-y, 


James 
FARREN, 
W rovGuTon, 
Joun Patmer, 
Rost. Patmer, 
J. and C. Bannister, and 
AICKIN, Burroy. 

“ In mentioning their names, I need not say 
what were the flashes of wit and merriment, 


% 
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that set the table in a roar; and yet, with the 
exception of my worthy friend, Jack Bannister, 
(whom God long preserve !) they are all gone 
to that bourne from which no traveller returns 

“As they fell off, the following members 
were elected in their room :--- 


Homan, Cuerry, 

Henry JoHNSTONE, DowTor, 

Pops, MaTHews, 
Scrtt, Cuaries Keser. 


“ My friend Pope gave an excellent dinner, 
upon the occasion of his election, at his house 
in Half Moon-street. And the first Mrs. Pope, 
the ci-devant Miss Young, who had acted many 
of the principal characters of our Immortal 
Bard, with distinguished eclat, was requested 
to become a member of the club by accepting 
the silver medal of Garrick, w hich each mem- 
ber wore at the meetings of the society She 
came amongst us, and seemed to appreciate 
the flattering attention paid to her high pro- 
fessional merits. She was the only female who 
ever had the compliment paid to her : but, alas! 
she, among the rest, is now ho more , and de- 
liehtful as the society was, and intellectual as 
its recreations were, It gradually dwindled, 
either from deaths or desertions, until at last it 
has become extinct 

‘Old Moody, who was delighted with every 
thing which reminded him of bis great master, 
was almost broken-hearted at the event I was 
always partial to Moody's agreeable society ; 
eo. to indulge the old gentleman, I proposed 
that he and | should meet once 4 month, dine 
towether, and keep up the forin of the club 
which we did for some time 

“ [remember upon one of these occasions, | 
perceived, as we sat over our bottle, that he was 
more than usually low spirited, and [ ventured 
to ask, what made himso’ ‘ My dear fellow 
said he, ‘1 feel myself the most miserable of 
men, though blessed with health and affluence. 
Such is the detestable vice of avarice. which I 
feel growing upon me that parting with a sin- 
ale sixpence, ts to me like parting with a drop 
of my heart's blood, for which reason, uncon- 
querable as the growing passion 1s, I feel that I 
ought to be abhorred and detested by mankind 

“ | endeavoured to rally him out of so singu- 
lar a feeling; and as far as 1 am personally 
concerned, | can vouch for it, that he had no 
just reason for indulging it; for when I was 
desirous of purchasing the lease of my house, 
in Pall-mall, and happened to say in his pre- 
sence. that I wanted 500/. to complete the bar- 
sain, he called upon me the following day and 
offered me the loan of that sum, upon no other 
security than my simple note of hand 

“ At the tete-a-tete meetings of the club he 
was, at times, very entertaining, and told me 
many stories of himself. Amongst others, he 
said, that early in life, he was sent out to Ja- 
maica ; and on his return to England, went on 
the stage, unknown to his friends. I do not re- 
collect the name of the ship, in which he told 
me he came back to England ; but he informed 
me. that he worked his passage home as @ sal- 
lor before the mast. 

“ One night, some time after he had been on 
the stage, when he was acting Stephano in the 
‘ Tempest,’ a sailor, in the front row of the pit 
of Drury Lane, got up, and standing upon the 


seat. hallooed out, ‘ What cheer, Jack Moody, 
what cheer, messmate?’ 

“ This unexpected address from the pit ra- 
ther astonished the audience Moody, how- 
ever, stepped forward to the lamps, and said, 
‘Jack Hullet, keep your jawking tacks aboard 
..-don’t disturb the crew and passengers ; when 
the show is over, make sail for the stage door, 
and we'll finish the evening over @ bowl of 
punch ; but till then, Jack, shut your locker.’ 

“ After the play was ended, the rough son 


| of Neptune was shown to Moody’s dressing- 


room, and thence they adjourned to the Black 
Jack, in Clare Market, (a house which Moody 
frequented,) and spent 4 jolly night over sun- 


dry bowls of arrack. ‘This story, told by him- 


| selfin his humourous manner, was very amusing. 


«“ Previous tothe dissolution of the club, one 
night. when we were full of mirth and glee, 
and Moody seated, like Jove in his chair, and 
Mathews, amongst other members, present, 2 
waiter came in to tell Mr. Henry John- 
stone, that a gentleman wished to speak to 
him in the next room. In a few minutes we 
heard a great noise and bustle, and Henry 
Johnstone, in a loud tone say, ° Sir, you can- 
none 
but members are on any account admitted ; 


not go into the room where the club is 


| such are our rule 


«“éTalk not to me of your rules,’ said the 


stranger; ‘I insist upon being admitted 
And after a long controversy of, ‘1 will go; 
and ‘You shant go;---the door was burst 


open, and both contending parties came tum- 


bling in 


«The stranger placed himself next to me, 


| and I thought him the ugliest and most impu- 
| dent fellow I ever met with He went on with 


a rhapsody of nonsense, of his admiration of 
our society, that he could not resist the temp- 
tation of joming it.---filled himself a glass of 
wine, and drank to our better acquaintance 

“ Moody, with great solemnity, requested 
him to withdraw, for no one could have a seat 
at that table who was not a member 

«“ The stranger replied, ‘ I don't care for 
your rules ;---talk not to me of your regula- 
tions---I will not stir an inch ! 

«« Then,’ cried the infuriated Moody, ‘ old 
as I am, I will take upon myself to turn you 
out.’ 

“ Moody jumped up, and throttled the stran- 
ger, who defended himself manfully ;---all was 
confusion, and poor Moody was getting black 
in the face ; when the stranger threw off his 
wig, spectacles, and false nose, and before us, 
stood Mathews himself, in propria persona 
So well did he counterfeit his assumed charac 
ter, that except Henry Johnstone, who was his 
accomplice in the plot, not one amongeat us 
suspected hin.’ 


Soon after his intimacy with Sheridan com 
mences, Kelly gets arrested for a debt incurred 
for furnishing the Opera House---the whole of 
which affair, connected as it is with two or 
three other characteristic anecdotes, we sub 
jom 

« In the summer of 1793, Mrs. Crouch and } 
had engagements at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Chester Worcester, and 


Shrewsburt 
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pool ; and at Dublin, for December, January, 
and February 

“ Previous to going there, we played a few 
nights at Liverpool My benefit was the last 
night of our engagement 
that eventful day, crossing Williamson-square 
to go to the theatre, a gentleman stopped me, 
and accosting me with the most pointed civili- 
ty, informed me that he had a writ against me 
for 350? l, at the time, not owing a sixpence 
to any living creature 

“ J said he must be mistaken in his man. He 


shewed me the writ, which was at the suit of 


a Mr. Henderson, an upholsterer, in Coventry- 
street, and the debt was incurred for furnishing 


In the morning of 


the Opera House with covering for the boxes, | 


pit, &c. &c. So, instead of preparing for the 
custody of Lockit. on the stage, (for the ‘ Beg- 
gars’ Opera’ was the piece to be acted,) 1 was 
ubliged to go to a sponging-house 

*] requested the Sheriff's officer, who was 
extremely civil, to accompany me to Mrs 
Grouch, to consult what I had best do; she ad- 


vised me by no means to acknowledge the | 


debt, but to go to the Exchange, and state pub- 
licly the cause of my arrest, and to ask any 
gentleman there to become bail; and to make 
over to such bail as a security, nearly five hun- 
dred pounds 
Mr. Heywood’s Bank, in Liverpool, three days 
before ; but Mr. Frank Aickin, who was then 
manager, rendered any such arrangement un- 
necessary, as he very handsomely came for- 
ward and bailed me. I was therefore released, 
and performed Macheath that night toa crowd- 
ed house 

““T sent my servant to London by the mail, 
with an account of the transaction to Mr. She- 
ridan, who immediately settled the debt in his 
own peculiar way. He sent for Henderson the 
upholsterer, to his house, and after describing 
the heinous cruelty he had committed, by ar- 
resting a man who had nothing to do with the 
debt, and who was on a professional engage- 
ment in the country, expatiated and remon- 
strated, explained and extenuated, until he 
worked so much upon the upholsterer, that in 
less than half an hour, he agreed to exonerate 
me and my bail ; taking, instead of such secu- 
rity, Mr. Sheridan’s bond ; which, I must say, 
was extremely correct in the upholsterer. But 
Mr. Sheridan never did things by halves; and 
therefore, before the said upholsterer quitted 
the room, he contrived to borrow 2001. of him, 
in addition to the original claim, and he de- 
parted, thinking himself highly honoured by 
Mr. Sheridan's condescension in accepting the 
loan 

“| have seen many instances of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s power of raising money when pushed 
hard; and one among the rest, I confess even 
astonished me. He was once 3000/. in arrears 
with the performers of the Italian opera: pay- 
ment was put off from day to day, and they 
bore the repeated postponement with Christian 
patience ; but, at last, even their docility re- 
volted, and finding all the tales of Hope flat- 
tering, they met, and resolved not to perform 
any longer until they were paid. As manager, 
{ accordingly received on the Saturday morn- 
ing their written declaration, that not one of 
them would appear at night. On receiving 


which we luckily had paid into | 


this, I went to Messrs. Morlands’ banking- 
house, in Pall Mall, to request some advances 
in ordef to satisfy the performers for the mv 

ment; but, alas! my appeal was vain, and 
the bankers were inexorable—they, like the 
singers, were worh out, and assured me, with 
a solemn oath, that they would not advance 
another shilling either to Mr. Sheridan or tli 
concern, for that they were already too deep in 
arrears ; 

“ This was a pozer ; and witha heart rather 
sad | went to Hertford-street, Mayfair, to Mr 
Sheridan, who at that time had not risen. Hav 
ing sent him up word of the urgency of my 
business; after keeping me w aiting rather 
more than two hours in the greatest anxiety, 
he came out of his bed-room. I told him unless 
he could raise 3000/. the theatre must be shut 
up, and he, and all belonging to the establish- 
ment, be disyraced 

“* Three thousand pounds, Kelly! there is 
no such sum in nature,’ said he, with all the 
coolness imaginable, nay, more than I could 
have imagined a man, under such circumstan 
ces, capable of. ‘ Are you an admirer of Shak 
spe are: 

“<To be sure I am,’ said 1; ‘ but what has 
Shakspeare to do with 3000/. or the Italian 
singers ? 

“* There is one passage in Shakspeare,” said 
he, ‘ which I have always admired particularly 
and it is that where Falstaff says, ‘ Master Ro- 
bert Shallow, | owe you a thousand pounds.’— 
‘Yes, Sir John,’ says Shallow, ‘which | beg 
you will let me take home with me.— That 
may not so easy be, Master Robert Shallow, 
replies Falstaff; and sol say unto thee, Master 
Mick Kelly, to get three thousand pounds may 
not so easy be 

“Then, Sir,’ said I, ‘there is no alterna 
tive but closing the Opera House ;’ and not 
quite pleased with his apparent carelessness, | 
was leaving the room, when he bade me stop, 
ring the bell, and order a hackney-coach. He 
then sat down, and read the newspaper, per 
fectly at his ease, while I was in an agony of 
anxiety. When the coach came, he desired 
me to get into it, and order the coachman to 
drive to Morlands, and to Morlands we went 
there he got out, and I remained in the car 
riage in a state of nervous suspense not to be 
described ; but in less than a quarter of an hour 
to my joy and surprise, out he came, with 3000/ 
in bank notes in his hand. By what hocus 
pocus he got it, | never knew, nor can I ima- 
gine even at this moment, but certes he brought 
it to me out of the very house where, an hour 
or two before, the firm had sworn that they 
would not advance him another sixpence 

“ He saw, by my countenance, the emotions 
of surprise and pleasure his appearance, so pro- 
vided, had excited, and, laughing, bid me take 
the money to the treasurer, but to be sure to 
keep enough out of it to buy a barrel of native 
oysters, which he would come and roast at night 
in Suffolk-street.” 


Some very agreeable anecdotes of the Irish 
stage are dispersed about this part of the se- 
cond volume, and an account of a most won- 
derful escape of the hero from shipwreck. 

The account of a visit to the late Mr. Cum- 
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berland is extremely well done, and forms a | 


curious and interesting picture of the interior 
ol a poet's retirement 

Kelly says— 

“ It was in this year that Mr. Cumberland, 
the author, promised my friend, Jack Bannister, 
to write a comedy for his benefit, which was to 
be interspersed with songs, for Mrs. Jordan, 
which he wished me to compose. He was good 
enough to give Bannister and myself an invita- 
tion to spend afew days with him at his house 
at Tunbridge Wells, in order that he might 
read his comedy to us; and as we were both 


interested in its success, we act epted his invi- 
tation; but fearing that we might not find our | 


residence with him quite so pleasant as we 
wished, we agreed, previously to leaving town, 
that Mrs. Crouch should write me a letter, 
stating, that Mr. Taylor wished me to return 
to London immediately, about some Opera 
concerns, by which measure we could take our 
departure without giving offence to our host, 
if we did not like our quarters, or remain with 
him if we did. 


« J got to Mr. Cumberland’s in time for din- 


| «The Critic,’ is not so surprising 


ner. The party consisted of myself, Bannister, | 


Mrs. Cumberland, an agreeable well-informed 
old lady, and our host, who by-the-bye, during 
dinner, called his wife mamma. We passed a 
pleasant evening enough, but wine was scarce ; 
however, what we had was excellent, and 
what was wanting in beverage, was amply sup- 
plied in converse sweet, and the delights of 
hearing the reading a five-act comedy. 

“ Five acts ofa play, read by its author after 
tea, are at any time opiates of the most deter- 
mined nature, even if one has risen late and 
moved little ; but with such a predisposition to 
somnolency, as I found the drive, the dust, the 
sun, the air, the dinner, and a little sensible 
conversation had induced, what was to be ex- 
pected? Long before the end of the second 
act I was fast as a church—a slight tendency 
to snoring, rendered this misfortune more ap- 
palling than it otherwise would have been; and 
the numberless kicks which I received under 
the table from Bannister, served only to vary, 
by fits and starts, the melody with which na- 
ture chose to accompany my slumbers 

«“ When it is recollected, that our host and 
reader had served Sheridan as a model for Sir 
Fretful, it may be supposed that he was some- 
what irritated by my inexcusable surrender of 
myself: but no; he closed his proceedings and 
his manuscript at the end of the second act, 
and we adjourned to a rational supper upon a 
cold mutton-bone, and dissipated in two tum- 
blers of weak red wine and water. 

“ When the repast ended, the bard conduct- 
ed us to our bed-rooms: the apartment in 
which I was to sleep, was his study ; he paid 
me the compliment to say, he had a little tent- 
bed put up there, which he always appropriated 
to his favourite guest. ‘The bookcase at the 
side,’ he added, ‘ was filled with his own wri- 
tings.’ 

“| bowed, and said, ‘ I dare say, Sir, I shall 
sleep very soundly.’ 

“*Ah! very good,’ said he ; ‘I understand 
you—a hit, Sir, a palpable hit; you mean, be- 
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ing so close to my writings, they will act asa 
soporific. You are a good soul, Mr. Kelly, but 
a very drowsy one—God bless. you—you are 
a kind creature, to come into the country to 
listen to my nonsense—buonas noches! as we 
say in Spain—good night! I hope it will be 
fine weather for you to walk about in the morn- 
ing; for | think with Lord Falkland, who said 
he pitied unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day 
—umph—good night, God bless you,—you are 
so kind 

“ [T could plainly perceive, that the old gen- 
tleman was not over-pleased, but I really had 
no intention of giving him offence. He was 
allowed, however, to be one of the most sensi 
tive of men, when his own writings were spo- 
ken of ; and moreover, reckoned envious in the 
highest degree 

“ He had an inveterate dislike to Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and would not allow him the praise of a 
good dramatic writer; which, considering the 
ridicule Sheridan had heaped upon him in 
That piece 
was worniwood to him: he was also very sore 
at what Sheridan had said of him, before he 
drew his portrait in that character 

“ The anecdote Mr. Sheridan told me. When 
the ‘School for Scandal’ came out, Cumber 
land’s children prevailed upon their father to 
take them to see it ;—they had the stage box 
—their father was seated behind them ; and, as 


the story was told by a gentleman, a friend of 


Sheridan's, who was close by, every time the 
children laughed at what was going on on the 
stage, he pinched them, and said, ‘ What are 
you laughing at, my dear little folks’? you 
should not laugh, my angels ; there is nothing 
to laugh at ;—keep still, you little dunces.’ 

“ Sheridan having been told of this, said, ¢ It 
was very ungrateful in Cumberland to have 
been displeased with his poor children, for 
laughing at my comedy ; for I went the other 
night to see his tragedy, and laughed at it from 
beginning ‘to end. 

“ But with all the irritability which so fre- 
quently belongs to dramatists, Mr. Cumber- 
land wasa perfect gentleman in his manners, and 
a good classical scholar. I was walking withhim 
on the pantiles one morning, and took the oppor- 
tunity of telling him (which was the truth) 
that his dramatic works were in great request 
at Vienna: and that his ‘ West Indian’ and 
‘ Brothers,’ particularly, were first-rate favour 
ites ; this pleased the old man so much, that 
(I flattered myself) it made him forget my 
drowsy propensity. 

“ A letter however arrived, as we had plan 
ned, which called me to London ; we informed 
our host, that we were obliged to quit his hos- 
pitable roof, early the next morning. ‘ My 
children,’ said he, ‘ I regret that you must leave 
your old bard, but business must be attended 
to; and as this is the last evening I am to have 
the pleasure of your company, when you re- 
turn from your evening’s ramble on the pan- 
tiles, I will give you what I call a treat.’ 

“ After dinner, Bannister and myself went 
to the library. ‘ What’ said I to Bannister, 
‘can be the treat Cumberland has promised to 
give us to-night? 1 suppose he took notice of 
your saying at dinner that your favourite meal 
was supper, and he intends, as we are going 
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away to-morrow morning, to give us some lit- 
tle delicacies.’ Bannister professed entire ig- 
norance, and+some doubt ; and on our return 
from our walk, we found Cumberland in his 
parlour, waiting for us, and, as [ had antici- 
pated, the cloth was laid for supper, and in the 
middle of the table was a large dish with a 
cover on it. 

“ When we were seated, with appetites keen, 
and eyes fixed upon the mysterious dainty, our 
host, after some preparation, desired a servant 
to remove the cover, and on the dish lay an- 
other manuscript play. ‘There, my boys,’ 
said he, ‘there is the treat which | promised 
you: that, Sirs, is my Tiberius, in five acts ; 
and after we have had our sandwich and wine 
and water, I will read you every word of it. I 
am not vain, but I do think it by far the best 
play | ever wrote, and I think you'll say so.’ 
The threat itself was horrible ; the Reading 
sauce was ill suited to the supper, and neither 
poppy nor mandragore, nor even the play of 
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the preceding evening, would have been so bad | 


as his Tiberius: but 
that it was no joke, but all in earnest, and that 
he actually fulfilled his horrid promise, and 
read the three first acts’? but seeing violent 


will the reader believe | 


symptoms of occitacity coming over us, he | 
proposed that we should go to bed, and in the | 


morning that he should treat us, before we 
started, by reading the fourth and fifth acts; 
but we saved him the trouble, for we were off 
before he was out of his bed. Such are the 
perils and hair-breadth ‘scapes which attend 
the visiters of dramatists who live in the coun- 
try 


In speaking of Monk Lewis, Mr. Kelly, who 
appears to have been very intimate with him, 
gives the following account of his death, which 
we do not remember to have heard before :-— 


“After his father’s death, he went to Ja- 
maica, to visit his large estates. When there, 
for the amusement of his slaves, he caused his 
favourite drama, ‘ The Castle Spectre,’ to be 
performed ; they were delighted, but of all 
parts which struck them, that which delighted 
them most was the character of Hassan, the 
black. He used indiscreetly to mix with his 
slaves in the hours of recreation, and seemed, 
from his mistaken urbanity and ill-judged con- 
descension, to be their very idol. Presuming 
on indulgence, which they were not prepared 
to feel or appreciate, they petitioned him to 
emancipate them. He told them, that during 
his life-time it could not be done, but he gave 
them a solemn promise, that at his death, they 
all should have their freedom. Alas! it was a 
fatal promise for him, for on the passage home- 
ward he died ; it has been said, by poison, ad- 
ministered to him by three of his favourite 
black brethren, whom he was bringing to Eng- 
land to make free British subjects of, and who, 
thinking that by killing their master they 
should gain their promised liberty, in return 
for all his liberal treatment, put an end to his 
existence at the first favourable opportunity.” 


Mr. Kelly adds— 

“This anecdote I received from a gentle- 
man, who was at Jamaica when Mr. Lewis 
sailed for England, and I relate it as I heard it, 


without pledging myself to its entire authen- 
ticity.” 


It is quite impossible for us to = any ade- 
quate review of the innumerable anecdotes 
which the latter part of the work contains ; 
but of those which relate to Mr. Sheridan, we 
must find room for some of the most striking. 

Mr. Kelly says (vol. 2, p. 243) :— 


“ Musical pieces were often performed at 
Drury Lane ; amongst others, M: Sheridan's 
Opera of ‘ The Duenna ;’ | performed the part 
of Ferdinand. It was customary with me, 
when I played at night, to read my part over 
in the morning, in order to refresh my memory. 
One morning, after reading the part of Ferdi- 
nand, I left the printed play of ‘ The Duenna,’ 
as then acted, on the table. On my return 
home, after having taken my ride, I found Mr. 
Sheridan reading it, and with pen and ink be- 
fore him, correcting it. He said to me, ‘ Do 
you act the part of Ferdinand from this print- 
ed copy 

“T replied in the affirmative, and added, 
‘that I had done so for twenty years.’ 

“* Then,’ said he, ‘ you have been acting 
great nonsense.’ He examined every sentence, 
and corrected it all through before he left me ; 
the corrections | have now, in his own hand- 
writing. What could prove his negligence 
more, than correcting an opera which he had 
written in 1775, in the year 1507 ; and then, 
for the first time examining it, and abusing the 
manner in which it was printed ° 

“ I know, however, of many instances of his 
negligence, equally strong, two of which | will 
adduce as tolerable good specimens of charac- 
ter. I can vouch for their authenticity. 

‘Mr. Gotobed, the Duke of Bedford's law- 
yer, put a distress into Drury Lane Theatre, 
for non-payment of the ground rent ; and the 
chandeliers, wardrobe, scenery, &c. were to be 
sold to satisfy his Grace's claim. Sheridan, 
aroused and alarmed at the threat, wrote a let- 
ter to the Duke, requesting him to let his claim 
be put in a state of liquidation, by Mr. Goto- 
bed's receiving, out of the pit door money, 10/ 
per night, until the debt should be paid ; this 
was agreed upon by his Grace. More than a 
twelvemonth passed, and Sheridan was asto- 
nished at receiving no reply to his letter. In 
an angry mood he went to Mr. Gotobed’s house 
in Norfolk-street, (I was with him at the time,) 
complaining of the transaction ; when Mr. Go- 
tobed assured him, on his honour, that the 
Duke had sent an answer to his letter, above 
a year before. On hearing this, Sheridan went 
home, examined the table on which all his let- 
ters were thrown, and amongst them found the 
Duke’s letter, unopened, dated more than 
twelve months back. To me, it did not appear 
very surprising ; for, when numbers of letters 
have been brought to him at my house, I have 
seen him consign the greatest part of them to 
the fire unopened. 

“ No man was ever more sore and frightened 
at criticism than he was, from his first onset in 
life. He dreaded the newspapers, and always 
courted their friendship. | have many times 
heard him say, ‘ Let me but have the periodi- 
cal press on my side, and there should be no- 
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thing in this country which I would not ac- | 


This sensitivenesgs of his, as regarded news- 
renders the following scdote 
—After he had ba 

ith Colonel Matthews, on Mrs 


rs rather 


ious One famous 
fath. w 
Miss Linley account, an a 
most venomous kind, wi 
to Mr. Wilham Woodfall, 
lic Advertiser. in Lond 
The article was se terribly bitter 
Woodfall took it to him 
d to Woodtfall, My 


urticle has done 


‘Lat 
ot the 
Bath 


the Pab n, to 


ie writer of this 

ty 

it badly and clumsily 

ter of if, omme trom 

ious writer.——vyou will insert it in your 
ifter, | will send you 
as also coming from 


in all points, but 
| will write 


my cuaracte 


my sc as ‘ an 
anonvi 
In a day or two 

it for 
ionymous correspondent, vindicating 


1 rily, 


Insertion, 
acter, and refut ng most satisiact 
t by point,every particle of what has been 
riiten in the abusive one 
Woodfall promised that he would attend to 
and Sheridan accordingly wrote 
inmost vituperative articles 
uself. that mortal ever which 
it to Woodfall. who immediately inserted it 
vspaper, as agreed upon 
** Day after day passed ; the caluimnies which 
had ted himself, 
were in every body's mouth ; 


ilation, a 
did Mr. Woodfall wait for the 


Wisnes 
if the against 
penned, he 


in this Hey 


Sheridan inven against got 


cure 
ind day after day 
ch was to set all to rights, and 
of the but, 


ridan never could prevail 


fallacy 


the accusations ; 
to 
upon himself to t 
line 


vented a 


expose 
strange say, 
ke the trouble to write one 
vindication; and the libels he 


himself, remain to this hour 


in h sown 
in gainst 
wholly uncontradicted 

“* | was well acquainted with Mr Woodfall, 
who declared to me that this was the fact 

* Another instance of his neglect of his own 
interest came (amongst many others) to my 
knowledge. He had a particular desire to have 
an audience of his late Majesty. who was then 
at Windsor, on some point which he wished to 
earry. for the good of the theatre —Ile men- 
tioned it to his present Majesty. who, with the 
kindness which on every occasion he shewed 
him, did him the honour to say, that he would 
take him to Windsor himself, and appointed 
him to be at Carlton House, to set off with His 
Royal Highness precisely at eleven o'clock. 
He called upon me. and said, ‘ My dear Mic, I 
am going to Windsor with the Prince the day 
after to-morrow ; I must be with him at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, to a moment, and to 
be in readiness at that early hour, you must 
give me a bed at your house to-morrow night ; 
I shall then only have to cross the way to Car! 
ton House, and be punctual! to the appointment 
of His Royal Highness 

“| had no bed to offer him but my own, 
which | ordered to be got in readiness for him ; 
and he. with his brother-in-law, Charles Ward, 
stayed dinner with me. Amongst other things 
at table, there was a roast neck of mutton, 
which was sent away untouched. As the ser- 
vant was taking it out of the room, [ observed, 
* There goes a dinner fit for a king :’ alluding 
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to His late Majesty's known partiality for that 
part cular dish 
lhe next morning I went out of town, to 
leep, purposely to accommodate Mr. 
ridan with my bed; and got hese again 
ir o'clock inthe afternoon, when I was 
y my servant, that Mr. Sheridan was up- 
stairs still, fast asleep—that he had been sent 
for several times from Carlton House, but no- 
ould prevail upon him to get up. 
| was told that an hour after I had quitted 
ed at the saloon, and told my ser- 
iid, that * he knew she had a dinner fit 
for a king, im the a cold roast neck of 
mutt and asked her, if she had any wine. 
She told him there were. in a closet, five bot- 
tles of port. two of madeira, and one of brandy, 
h. | found that he, Richard- 
son, and Charles Ward, after eating the neck 
dinner, had consumed :—on 
it easy to account for his 
drow in the morning. He was not able 
to raise his head from his pillow, nor did he 
get out of bed until seven o'clock, when he had 


about t 
b 


old 


thine « 
town, he cal 
vant 
house, 


of mutton for 


hearing ils was 


ness 


some dinner. 

“Kemble came to him in the evening, and 
they again drank very deep, and I never saw 
Mr. Sheridan in better spirits. Kemble was 
complaining of want of novelty at Drury Lane 
Theatre ; and that, as manager, he felt uneasy 
at the lack of it. ‘My dear Kemble,’ said Mr. 
Sheridan. ‘don't talk of grievances now.’ But 
Kemble still kept on saying, ‘ Indeed we must 
seek for novelty. or the theatre must sink— 
novelty, and novelty alone, can prop it.’ 

“*Then,’ replied Sheridan with a smile, ‘ if 
want novelty, act “ Hamlet,” and have 
music played between your pauses.’ 

“ Kemble, however he might have felt the 
sarcasm, did not appear to take it in bad part. 
What made the joke tell at the time, was this : 


|a few nights previous, while Kemble was act- 


ing Hamlet, a gentleman came to the pit-door, 
and tendered half-price The money-taker 
told him that the third act was only then be- 


gun 


“ The gentleman, looking at his watch, said, 
It must be impossible, for that it was then but 
past nine 

** That is very true, Sir,’ replied the money- 
taker, ‘ but recollect Mr. Kemble plays Hamlet 
to-night. 

“Mr. Sheridan. although a delightful com- 
panion, was by no means disposed to loquacity 
—-indeed, quite the contrary; but when he 
spoke he commanded universal attention, and 
what he said deserved it. His conversation was 


| easy and good-natured, and so strongly charac- 
| terized by shrewdness and a wit peculiarly his 
| own. that it would be hard indeed to find his 


mpanion. That he had his failings 
who will deny ; but then, who amongst us has 
not? and one thing I can safely affirm, that he 
was as great an enemy to himself as to any 
body else. 

“One evening that their late Majesties ho- 
noured Drury Lane Theatre with their pre- 
sence, the play, by royal command, was the 
‘School for Seandal.. When Mr. Sheridan 
was in attendance to light their Majesties to 
their carriage, the King said to him, ‘ 1 am 
much pleased with vour comedy of the ‘School 
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for Scandal; but I am still more so with your 


play of the * Rivals: that is my favourite, and 
{ will never give it up 

“Her Majesty, at the same time, said 
‘When, Mr. Sheridan, shall we have another 


play from your masterly pen He 
that *‘ he was writing a comedy, which 
pected very shortiy toi sh 

and the next day, walk- 
ing with him along Piccadilly. | ; 
he had told the Queen that he was 


* | was told of this. 
ixked 


writing a 


play He said he had, and that he was ac- 
tually about one 

“© No,’ said I to him, you will never write 
agai; you are afraid to write 

“y He fixed his penetrating eye on me, and 
said, * Of whom am | afraid 

“[ said, * You are afraid of the author of the 


School for Scandal! 


“| believe, at the time | made the remark. 
he thought my conjecture wa oht 

* One evenin tiftter we had dined together, 
I was telling hina that \ ed ais 
maby a wine-merechant f Hockeim 
had been to is 1 to receive orders for ‘ 
ofl t boned rhe ler 
ed me thu ! if a Cheap rate) to send me x 
dozen Inst x dozen he sent ni ta n 


it wa greater unntity than 
I could aff seep, and expressed a wish to 
sell it 
“* My dear Kelly. said he I would take the 

wine off you thalliy heart. but | have 
not the money ve y t: Iw wm 
eV iv you ita pt 1top ‘ ver ‘ 
door of ve Writ ve Vu 
Kelly, co er of wines i poiter of 

I thanked } ce,and s 
‘| will take the li s ‘ poser of 
all wines, exe s or that is sen 
tortious for it i wel il 
ties that | ulrau cus- 
tomer t 

he sbeen | rin wavs 
but as I hav the “re the tact Hi 
owned |} i wit us Olive 
and very often in lo syn 
ol it 
administrat Ni box Vir. Si : 
dan held t t ire irer « the N 
to which ofliecs i ery body a » Knows 
handsome reside salt e It was during 
his brief auth ity th t tion that he oave 
a splendid tet ‘ n tier 
ind a long list of n t mvited, but 
which, it ers d, His Royal High 
me the Prince of W es. his present Mos 
Gracious Mia esty. W i hits pre 
sence: a ba i upp were to follow the 
Mor Rove no m tiie Opera 
company, were to Lpppe i masks, and sing 
complimentary verses to the Prince, which 
Pananto wrote, and | wsed. The musi 
in ‘ Macbeth’ was to f wi >and, m short 
nothing was to surpass the gaiety and splen- 


of the entertainment, which, as it turned 


went off 
+} 


previous to the rreat « 


dour 
out is well as was anticipated 


nsummation 


of all the hopes and wishes of the donor, | hap- 
pened to call at Somerset House, about half 


him if 
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past five ; and there | found the brilliant, highly 
gifted Sheridan, the star of his party, and the 


Treasurer of the Navy, in an agony of despair 


What was the cause ?—had any accident o« 
curred bad rlews trom the Continent -—were 
the party tottering In short, what was it 


that agitated so deeply a man of Sheridan’s 
nerve and intellect, and temporary official im- 
portance ?—He had just discovered that there 
in the house—not even 
all 
dinner 


was nota bit of cheese 
—What was to be done 


thout 


Sunday 


his 


a pari 
the 


ps shut---w cheese, 
would be incomplete 

* told hun thought some of the Itahans 
would be prevailed upon to open their doors and 
supply hin; and off we together in a 
hackney-coach, cheese-hunting, at six o’clock 
on---the dinner hour being 


even, and His Royal Highness the Prince ex- 


went 


on @ Sunday aitern 
pec ted 

After a severe run of more than an hour, 
we prevailed upon a sinner, in Jermyn-street, 
to sell us some cheese, and got back just in 
time tor mine host to dress to receive his com- 
| forget now who paid for the cheese, 
I well remember, and 


but the rest of the story 
have thought it worth recording 
Mr. Kelly gives some anecdotes of Hibernian 
failings, which are quite worth extracting 
Being in Ireland, he says :--- 
‘| went one day to dine with my witty coun- 
the Master the Rolls, at 
Rathtarnham Among his 
Mae Nally, the author 


tryman, Curr ol 


retty place at 


vests was Counsellor 


of the opera of + Robin Hood | passed a de- 
htful day there Many pleasant stories were 
told afte ‘ we! am g others, one ol Vac 
Nally top e the p ection wluch some 
tou er id tor getting into 
nt first ve London 
Phes his opera of * Robin Hood, was 
t Covent Garde Theatre 
young Irish friend of his his frst visit to 
Lon seuted on the econd seat m tie 
t ont it row were seate two 
ent he: at the close of the first act, 
were saying how much they liked the opera, 
ma iat t did wrea eredit to Nirs Cowley, 
10 wrote it. On hegring this my Irish friend 
rot wp, and tapping one of them on the shoulder, 
bit 


1y that this opera was written 

now J say it was not this 
Leonare Nally 
iw, of No. 3, Pum 


word 


y Mrs. Cowley 
Ta Was written by 


Bar 


Temp 


n-court, in the 
for it, Sir 

rephed the astonish- 
much obliged 
o polite ly given 


rister at L 
Do vou take my 
Viost ce 


tamiy, Sir, 
and I feel 


tor the mformation you have 


ed vent an ver 
me 


‘Umph! verv well, Sir.’ said he, and sat 
down 

* At the end of the second act he got up, and 
again accosted the same gentleman, saying, 


‘Sir, upon honour, asa gentleman, are 
you in your own mind perfectly satisfied that 
Leonard Mac Nally, Esq. Barrister at Law, of 
No. 3, Pump-court, in the Temple, has actual- 
ly written this opera, and not Mrs. Cow ley ? 

“* * Most perfectly persuaded of it, Sir, said 
the gentleman, bowing. 

“+ Then, Sir, said the young Irishman, ‘1 


your 


a, 
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wish you a good night ; but just as he was leav- 
ing the box he turned to the eentleman whom 
he had been addressing, and said--- 

« ¢ Pray, Sir, permit me to ask, is your friend 
then convinced that this opera is written by 
Mr. Mac Nally. Barrister at Law, of No. 3, 


Pump-court, in the Ter 


“ ¢ Decidedly, Sir,’ wi reply, ‘we ar 
both fully convinced of the correctness of your 
statement 

** Oh. then, if that isthe case wave nothin 
mere to say, said the Hiberman. * except that 


if you had not both assured me vou were so 


neither of you should be sitting quite sO 
on your scats as vou don 
After this parting observation he withdrew, 
nd did not retn 1 to the box 
* | have often heard it said that Irishmen are 
| t 


generally prone to be troublesome and quar- 


reisome Having. in the diferent countries I 
have visited, had the pleasure of mixing much 
with them, Lean aver. from experience, that 
the contrary is the case und that, generally 
speakine. they are far f{ un being either the 
one or the other: and if they find that f- 


front is not mtended for them. no nation in the 
universe Will ju 
even against themselves I will take leave to 
quote an example,---Curran versus Mac Nally 

Mae Nally was very lame. and when walk- 
ing had an unfortunate limp, which he could 
not bear to be told of. At the time of the Re- 
bellion he was seized with a military ardour. 
and when the difierent volanteer corps were 
forming in Dublin, that of the lawyers was or 
ganized. Meeting with Curran, Mac Nally said 
* My dear friend, these 
to be idle, | am determined to enter the Law 
yers’ Corps, and follow the camp 

You follow the eamp. my little limb of the 
law said the wit?‘ tut. tut. r 


are not times for a man 


renounce the idea 
you never can be a diseiplinarian 

**And why not, Mr. Curran? said Mac 
Nally 

*+For this reason. said Curran, ‘the mo- 
ment you were ordered to march you would 
halt 

Mr. Kelly introduces the reader to a cousin 
character---intorms 
1 


of his, an extraordinary 
us that Mr 


us, and would never begin any thing. 


Sheridan was bevond measure s 


perstit 
commence a jpourne y or produce anew prec e 
at the Theatre, on a Friday, if he could possi- 
bly avoid it 

‘The following story of Sheridan's Pizarro is 
scarcely credible 

- Expect ition was on tip-toe; and strange 
as it may ‘Pizarro’ was advertised, 
and every box in the house taken, before the 
fourth act of the play was begun; nor had | 
one single word of the poetry for which I was 
to compose the music. Day after day, was | 
attending on Mr. Sheridan, re; resenting that 
time was flying ; and that nothing was done 
for me. His answer uniformly was, ‘ Depend 
upon it, my dear Mic, you shall have plenty of 
matter to go on with to-morrow ;'—but day 
after day, that morrow came not, which, as my 
name was advertised as the composer of the 
music, drove me half crazy. 

* One day | was giving a dinner to the Ear! 
of Guilford, the Marquis of Ormond (then 


appear, 


n ruore freely in the laugh, if 


| 


Lord Ormond), my valued friend Sir Charles 
Bamfylde, Sir Francis Burdett, George Col- 
man, J. Richardson, M. Lewis, and John Kem- 
ble; and, about ten o'clock, when I was in the 
full enjoyment of this charming soc ety, Mr. 
Sheridan appeared before us, and informed my 
friends, that he must carry me off with him, 
that moment, to Drury Lane; begged they 

uld excuse my absence for one hour, and 
he-would return with me. I saw it would be 
useless to contradict him, so | went to the 
nd found the stage and house lighted 
d have been for a public perform- 
ance; not human being there, except our- 


theatre, a 
Up, as if wot 


elve the painters, and carpenters; and all 
this preparation was merely that we might see 
two seenes, those of Pizarro’s tent, and the 


Temple of the Sun 

‘The great author established himself in 
the centre of the pit. with a large bowl of ne 
nor would he 
move until it was finished. I expostulated 
with him on the ervelty of not letting me have 
the words which I had to compose, not to 
speak of his having taken me away from my 
iriends, to see scenery and machinery, with 
which, as | was neither painter, nor carpeh- 
ter, nor machinist, | could have nothing to do 
his answer was, that he wished me to see the 
Temple of the Sun, in which the chorusses 
and marches were to come over the platform 
— To-morrow, said he, ‘I promise I will 
come and take a cutlet with vou, and tell you 
all you have to do. My dear Mie, you know 
you can depend upon me; and I know that I 
can depend upon you; but these bunglers of 


gus on the bench before him; 


irpenters require looking after 

After this promise, we returned to my 
hense ; | found my party waiting; nor did we 
eparate until five o'clock in the morning 

* But if this were a puzzling situation for a 

composer, what will my readers think of that, 
in which the actors were left, when I state the 
fact, that, at the time the house was overflow- 
ing, on the first night's performance, all that 
was written of the play was actually rehears- 
ing, and that, incredible as it may appear, un- 
til the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs. Sid- 
dons. nor Charles Kemble, nor Barrymore, had 
all their speec hes for the fifth? Mr. Sheridan 
was up stairs in the prompter’s room, where 
he was writing the last part of the play, while 
the earlier parts were acting; and every ten 
minutes he brought down as much of the dia- 
logue as he had done, piece-meal, into the 
green-room, abusing himself and his negli- 
genee, and making a thousand winning and 
soothing apologies, for having kept the per 
formers so long in such painful suspense 

One remarkable trait in Sheridan's cha- 
racter was, his penetrating knowledge of the 
human mind; for no ian was more careful in 
his carelessness; he was quite aware of his 
power over his performers, and of the venera- 
tion in which they held his great talents: had 
he not been so, he would not have ventured to 
keep them (Mrs. Siddons particularly) in the 
dreadful anxiety which they were suffering 
through the whole of the evening. Mrs. Sid 


dons told me, that she was in an agony of fright 
but Sheridan perfectly knew, that Mrs. Sid 
Kemble, and Barrymore, were quicker 


dons, C 


F- 
| 
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in study than any other performers concerned ; 
and that he could trust them to be perfeet in 
what they had to say, even at half an hour's 
notice. And the event proved that he was 
right: the play was received with the greatest 
approbation, and though brought out so late in 
the season, was pl 1yved thirty-one mights; and 
for years afterwards proved a mine of wealth 
to the Drury Lane treasury and, indeed, to 
all the theatres in the United Kingdom 

The concluding remark is singularly saca- 
cious; and shows that Kelly is not defic 
in penetration in those poimts which came 
under the sphere of his 


within the scope of hos equirements Conn 
more story of Mr. Sheridan, and we have 
done 

‘ Mr. Harris, the late proprietor of Covent 
Garden. who had a ereat re rard tor Sheridan 
had at diff rent times fi nent occasions to 
notment 
afer appointment with him, not one of which 
Sheridan ever kept At length Mr. Harris, 
wearied out, beg ihis friend Mr. Palmer, of 
Bath, to see Mr. Sheridan. and tell him that 
uniess he Kept the next appointmer 
for their meet 


them must end tor ever 


meet him on business, and made app 


made 


r, all acquaintance between 


‘Sheridan expressed great sorrow for what 
had been in fact inevitable, and positively fix- 
ed one o'clock the next day to call upon Mr 
At about three he lite- 
ra made his appearance in Hart Street. 


Harris at the theatre 


where he met Mr. Trevent. the celebrated 
French watchmaker, who was extremely thea- 
trical, and had been the intimate friend of 
Garrick 

“ Sheridan told him, that he was on his way | 
to call upon Harris 

“*] have just left him,’ said Tregent, ‘ina 
violent passion, having waited for you ever 
since one o'clock 

“* What have you been doing at the thea- 
tre said Sheridan 


“* Why,’ replied Tregent. ‘ Harris is going 
to make Bate Dudley a present of a gold 
wateh, and I have taken him half a dozen 
that he 1 cl e @ for that purpose | 

«+ Indeed,’ said Sherida 

“They w ied ¢ good day, and 
parted 

Mr." Sheridan proceeded to Mr. Harris's | 
room, and when fi sed him. it was 
pretty evident that nt of punect \ 


had produced the effect hich Mr. ‘Tregvent 


described 


“<*Well, Sir,” said Mr. i s, ‘I have 
waited at least two hm for you again; | 


had almost given you up, and 
‘Stop. my dear Harris. said Sheridan, in- 

terrupting hun; ‘I assure you these things | 
oceur more from my mistortunes than my 
fault; I declare I thonght it was but one 
o'clock, for it so happens that I have no watch, 
and to tell you the truth, am too poer to buy | 
one; but when the day comes that J can, you 
vill see I shall be as punctual as any other | 
man 

“* Well, then,’ said the unsuspecting Har- 
ris, ‘if that be all, you shall not long want a 
watch, for here—(opening his drawer)—are 
half a dozen of Tregent’s best—choose any 


one you like, and do ine the favour of accept- 


ing it. 

‘Sheridan affected the greatest surprise at 
the appearance of jhe watches ; but did as he 
was bid, and selected certainly not the worst 
for the cadeaun 

Such are the light and amusing materials 
which the author, by a singular power of me- 

iory. has been able to put together His ac 


of the Italian sinvers and composers 


with whom he lived when abroad, will serve 


to up an important cap in the history ot 
ce, amd will be read with pleasure by ill 
vers of the stag To those who, like our 
selves, are advanced in life, the latter port 
of these volumes will afford a melancholy in 
terest, through the frequent mention of name 
gracious to the recollection by their associa 


tion with our earliest pleasures. The dropping 


‘ it stands recorded in 
s page, affords food for much melan 
ection All biography ends in at 
ut that of an actor is peculiarly som 
bre in its close. The strong contrast of the 
brilliant trim iphs and gay dissipations of 


youth, with the decrepitude, dependance, and 
thandonment of old age, furnishes a better les 
son on the world’s vanity and the flight of 


time, than the most wearisome homily that if 
Was ever our mistortune to listen to 

Poor Mic. it must be owned, makes a terri 
ble hash of his French and Italian, if the printer 
be not more to blame than he: and has fallen 
int» some Indicrous mistakes about persons 
He makes Mad. Albani to be the Pretender’s 
dau 
ever, are trifles which those who know better 
may correct, and those who do not will not be 


ghter instead of iis W ife These how 


‘ into an erious error by them One thine 
that there is not a single ill 
| We shal! 
be very much mistaken if these volumes do not 
i favourite, and take their place in Thea 
trical Libr ( beside the Davies's. the Cib 
bers. the Murphy and other established his 


torians of * the brief chroniclers of the tines 


natured phrase i the whole book 


From the Jinbureh Review 


JOANNIS MEILTONI, ANGLI, DE DO‘ 
TRINA CHRISTIANA  LIBRI DUO 
POSTHUMI Treatise on Christian 


Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Seriptny 


alone By John Milton Translated jrow 
the original by Charlies R. Sumner, &c. 
25 


Towarps the close of the year 1°23, Mr 
zemon, Deputy Keeper of the State Pape: 


in the course of his researches amone the 


presses of his office, met with a large Latin 
manuscript With it were found corrected 
copies of the foreign Despatches written by 
Milton, while he filled the office of Secretary, 
and several papers relating to the Popish ‘T'ri- 
als and the Rye-house Plot. The whole was 
wrapped up in an envelope, superseribed “ 7o 
Mr. Skinner, Merchant On examination, the 


large manuscript proved to be the long lost 
Essay on the Doctrines of Christianity, which, 
according to Wood and Toland, Milton finish- 


* 


| 


* 
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ed after the Restoration, and deposited with 
Cyriac Skinner. Skinffer, it is well known, 
held the same political opinions with his il- 
lustrious friend. It is therefore probable, as 
Mr. Lemon conjectures, that he may have 
fallen under the suspicions of the Government 
during that persecution of the Whigs which 
followed the dissolution of the Oxford Parlia- 
ment, and that, in consequence of a general 
seizure of his papers, this work may have been 
brought to the office in which it has been found 
But whatever the adventures of the manuscript 
may have been, no doubt can exist that it is a 
genuine relic of the great Poet 

Mr. Sumner, who was commanded by his 
Majesty to edite and translate the treatise, has 
ac quitted himself of his task in a manner ho- 
nourable to his talents and to his character 
Ilis version is not indeed very easy or elegant 
but it is entitled to the praise of clearness and 
fidelity 
quotations, and have the rare merit of really 
The preface is evidently 


His notes abound with interesting 


clucidating the text 
the work of a sensible and candid man, firm in 
his own religious opinions, and tolerant to- 
wards those of others 

The book itself will not add much to the 
fame of Milton. It is, like all his Latin works, 
well written,—though not exactly in the style 
of the Prize Essays of Oxford and Cambridge 
There is no elaborate imitation of classical an- 
tiquity, no serupulous purity, none of the ce- 
remonial cleanness which characterizes the 
diction of our academical Pharisees. He does 
not attempt to polish and brighten his compo- 
sition into the Ciceronian gloss and brilliancy. 
He does not in short sacrifice sense and spirit 
to pedantic refinements. The nature of his 
sulyect compelled him to use many words 


* That would have made Quintilian stare and 


casp 
i 


But he writes with as much ease and freedom 
as if Latin were his mother tongue ; and where 
he is least happy, his failure seems to arise 
from the carelessness of a native, not from the 
What Denham with 
may be applied 


ignorance of a foreigner 
great felicity says of Cowley, 
tohim. He wears the garb, but not the clothes 
of the ancients 

Throughout the volume are discernible the 
traces of a powerful and independent mind, 
emancipated from the influence of authority, 
and devoted to the search of truth He pro- 
fesses to form his system from the Bible alone; 
and his digest of Scriptural texts is certainly 
But he 
1s not always so happy in his inferences as in 


among the best that heve appeared 


his citations 

Some of the heterodox opinions which he 
avows seem to have excited considerable amaze- 
ment; particularly his Arianism, and his no- 
tions on the subject of polyeamy. Yet we can 
scarcely conceive that any person could have 
read the Paradise Lost without suspecting him 
of the former; nor do we think that a 1y read- 
er, acquainted with the history of his life, ought 
to be much startled at the latter. The opi- 
nions which he has expressed respecting the 
nature of the Deity, the eternity of matter, and 
the observation of the Sabbath, might, we 
think, have caused more just surprise 


But we will not go into the discussion. of 
these points. The book, were it far more or- 
thodox, or far more heretical than it is, would 
not much edify or corrupt the present genera- 
tion. The men of our time are not to be con- 
verted or perverted by quartos. A few more 
days, and this Essay will follow the Defensio 
Populi to the dust and silence of the upper 
shelf. The name of its author, and the re- 
markable circumstances attending its publica- 
tion, will secure to it a certain degree of atten- 
tion. For a month or two it will oc« upy a few 
minutes of chat in every drawing-room, and a 
few columns in every magazine; and it will 
then, to borrow the elegant language of the 
play-bills, be withdrawn, to make room for the 
forthcoming novelties 

We wish however to avail ourselves of the 
interest, transient as it may be, which this 
work has excited. The dexterous Capuchins 
never choose to preach on the life and miracles 
of a saint, till they have awakened the devo- 


| tional feelings of their auditors, by exhibiting 


some relic of him-—a thread of his garment, a 
lock of his hair, or a drop of his blood. On the 
same principle, we intend to take advantage of 
the late interesting discovery, and, while this 
memorial of a great and good man is still in 
the hands of all, to say something of his moral 
and intellectual qualities. Nor, we are con- 
vineed, will the severest of our readers blame 
us if, on an occasion like the present, we turn 
for a short time from the topics of the day, to 
commemorate, in all love and reverence, the 
genius and virtues of John Milton, the poet, 
the statesman, the philosopher, the glory of 
English literature, the champion and the mar- 
tyr of English liberty 

It is by his Poetry that Milton is best known ; 
and it is of his poetry that we wish first to 
speak. By the general suffrage of the civi- 
lized world, his place has been assigned among 
the greatest masters of the art. His detrac- 
tors, however, thouch out-voted, have not been 
silenced. There sre many critics, and some 
of great name, who contrive in the same 
breath to extol the poems and to decry the 
poet. The works, they acknowledge, consi- 
dered in themselves, may be classed among the 
noblest productions of the human mind. But 
they will not allow the author to rank with 
those great men who, born in the infancy ot 
civilization, supplied, by their own powers, the 
want of instruction, and, thé ugh destitute ot 
models themselves, bequeathed to posterity 
models which defy imitation. Milton, it is said 
inherited what his predecessors created; he 
lived in an enlightened age; he received a 
finished education ; and we must therefore, if 
we would torm a just estimate of his powers 
make large deductions for these advantages 

We venture to say, on the contrary, para 
doxical as the remark may appear, that no 
poet has ever had to struggle with more unfa 
vourable circumstances than Milton He 
doubted, as lhe has himself owned, whether he 
had not been born “an age too late.” For 
this notion Johnson has thought fit to make 
him the butt of his clumsy ridicule. The poet 
we believe, understood the nature of his a: 
better than the critic. He knew that his poe 
tical genius derived no advantage from the ci 


‘ 
| 
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vilization which surrounded him, or from the 
learning which he had acquired ; and he looked 
back with something like regret to the ruder 
age of simple words and vivid impressions 

We think that, as civilization advances, poe- 
try almost necessarily declines. Therefore, 
though we admire those great works of imagi- 
nation which have appeared in dark ages, we 
do not admire them the more because they 
have appeared in dark ages. On the contrary, 
we hold that the most wonderful and splendid 
proof of genius is a great poem produced in a 
civilized age We cannot understand why 
those who believe in that most orthodox arti- 
cle of literary faith, that the earliest poets are 
generally the best, should wonder at the rule 
as if it were the exception. Surely the uni- 
formity of the phenomenon indicates a corres- 
ponding uniformity in the cause 

The fact is, that common observers reason 
from the progress of the experimental sciences 
to that of the imitative arts. The improve 
ment of the former is gradual and slow. Ages 
are spent in collecting materials, ages more in 
separating and com! Even when 
a system has been formed, there is still some- 
thing to add, to alter, or to reject Every ve- 
neration enjoys the use of a vast hoard be- 


nning them 


queathed to it by antiquity and transmits it, 
augmented, by fresh acquisitions, to future 
ages. In these pursuits, therefore, the first 
speculators lie under great disadvantages, and, 
even when they fail, are entitled to praise 
Their pupils, with far inferior intellectual pow- 
ers, speedily surpass them in actual attain- 
ments. Every girl who has read Mrs. Mar 
cet’s little Dialogues on Political Economy, 
could teach Montague or Walpole many les- 
sonsinfinance. Any intelligent man may now, 
by resolutely applying himself for a few years 
to mathematics, learn more than the great 
Newton knew after half a century of study 
and meditation 

But it is not thus with music, with painting, 
or with sculpture. Still less is it thus with 
poetry The progress of refinement rarely 
supplies these arts with better objects of im- 
tation It may indeed improve the instru 
ments which are necessary to the mechanical 
operations of the musician, the sculptor, and 
the painter Sut language, the machine of the 
poet, is best fitted for his purpose in its rudest 
state. Nations, like individuals, first perceive 
They advance from parti- 
cular images to general terms Hence the 
vocabulary of an enlightened society is philo- 
sophical, that of a half-civilized people is poe- 
tical 

This change in the language of men is partly 
the cause and p urtly the effect of a correspond- 
ing change in the nature of their intellectual 


and then abstract 


operations, a change by which science gains 
and poetry loses Generalization is necessary 
to the advancement of knowledge, but particu- 
larly in the creations of the imagimation. In 
proportion as men know more and think more, 
they look less at individuals and more at classes 
They therefore make better theories and worse 


poems: They give us vague phrases instead 


of images, and personified qualities instead of 
inen. ‘They may be better able to analyze hu- 
man nature than their predecessors. 


But ana- 


| lysis is not the business of the poet. His o 
is to pourtray, not to @ssect He may believe 
ina moral sense, like Shaftesbury. He may 
refer all human actions to self-interest, like 
Helvetius, or he may never think about the 
matter at all. His creed on such subjects will 
no more influence his poetry, 
ed, than the notions which a painter may have 


con eived respe f ting the lac ry mal glands, or 


properly so call 


the circulation of the blood will affect the tears 
of his Niobe, or the blushes of his Aurora. HU 
Shakspeare had written a book on the motives 
of human actions, it is by mo means certair 
that it would have been a good one It is ex 

ble that it would have contain 
ed half so much able reasoning on the subject 
as is to be found in the Fable of the Bees. But 
could Mandeville have createdan lagn? Well 


rs into therr 


tremely improbs 


as he knew how to resolve characte 
elements, would he have been able to combine 
those elements in sucha manner as to make 
up a man.—a real, living, individual man ? 

Pe rhaps no person can be a po t. or caneven 
enjoy poetry, without a certain unsoundness « f 
mind, if anv thing which gives so much plea- 
sure ought to be called unsoundness By por 
try we mean. not of course all writing in vers 
nor even all Our deti 
nition excludes many metrical composition 


good writing in verse 


which, on other erounds, deserve the highest 


praise. By poetry we mean, the art of em 
ploying words in such a manner as to produce 
an illusion on the imagination, the art of doing 
by means of words what the painter does by 
means of colours. Thus the greatest of poets 
has described it, in lines universally admired 
for the vigour and felicity of their diction, and 
still more valuable on account of the just no 
tion which they convey of the art in which he 
excelled 

“ As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name 


These are the fruits of the “ fine frenzy” which 
he ascribes to the poet,—a fine frenzy doubt- 
less, but stillafrenzy. Truth indeed, ts essen- 
tial to poetry ; but it is the truth of madness 
The reasonings are just; but the premises are 
false. After the first suppositions have been 
made, every thing ought to be consistent ; but 
those first suppositions require a degree of cre- 
dulity which almost amounts to a partial and 
temporary derangement of the intellect. Hence 
of all people « lildren are the most imaginative 
They abandon themselves without reserve to 
every illusion. Every image which is strongly 
prese nted to their mental eye produces on them 
the effect of reality. No man, whatever his 
sensibility may be, 1s ever affected by Hamlet 
or Lear, as a little girl is affected by the story 
of poor Red Riding-Hood. She knows that it 
js all false, that wolves cannot speak, that 
there are no wolves in England. Yet in spite 
of her knowledge she believes; she weeps, she 
trembles; she dares not go into a dark room 
lest she should feel the teeth of the monster at 
her throat. Such is the despotism of the ima- 
gination over uncultivated minds 

- Ina rude state of society men are children 
with a greater variety of ideas. It is therefore 
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ut such a state of society that we may expect 


to find the poetical temperament in its highest 
perfection. In an enlightened age there will 
be much intelligence, much science, much phi- 


losophy, abundance of just classification and 


subtle analysis, abundance of wit and eloquence, | 


abundance of verses, and even of good ones,— 
but little poetry. Men will judge and com- 
pare ; but they will not create. They will talk 
about the old poets, and comment on them, and 
to a certain degree enjoy them 
scarcely be able to conceive the effect which 
poetry produced on their ruder ancestors, the 
agony, the ecstasy, the plenitude of belief. The 
Greek Rhapsodists, according to Plato, could 
not recite Homer without almost falling into 
convulsions.” The Mohawk hardly feels the 
scalping-knife while he shouts his death-seng 
The power which the ancient bards of Wales 
and Germany exercised over their auditors 
seems to modern readers almost miraculous 
Such feelings are very rare in a civilized com- 
munity, and most rare among those who parti- 
cipate most in its improvements. They linger 
longest among the peasantry : 

Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the 
nund, as a magic lantern produces an illusion 
on the eye of the body. And, as the magic 
lantern acts best in a dark room, poetry effects 
its purpose most completely inadark age. As 
the light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhi- 
bitions, as the outlines of certainty become 
more and more definite, and the shades of pro- 
bability more and more distinct, the hues and 
lineaments of the phantoms which it calls up 
grow fainter and fainter. We cannot unite the 
incompatible advantages of reality and decep- 
tion, the clear discernment of truth and the ex- 
quisite enjoyment of fiction 

He who, in an enlightened and literary so- 
cu ty, aspires to be a great poet, must first be- 
He must take to pieces the 
whole web of his mind. He must unlearn much 
of that knowledge which has perhaps consti- 
tuted hitherto his chief title to superiority. His 
very talents will be a hinderance to him. His 
difficulties will be proportioned to his profici- 
in the pursuits which are fashionable 
and that proficien- 
cy will in general be proportioned to the vigour 
and ac tivity of his mind And it is well if, af- 
ter all his sacrifices and exertions, his works do 
not resemble a lisping man, or a modern ruin 
We have seen in our own time great talents, 
intense labour, and long meditation, employed 


come a little child 


ency 
among his contemporaries ; 


in this struggle against the spirit of the age, 
and employed, we will not say absolutely in 
vain, but with dubious suecess and feeble ap- 
plause 

if these reasonings be just, no poet has ever 
triumphed over greater difficulties than Milton 
He received a learned education. He was a 
profound and elegant classical scholar: he had 
studied all the mysteries of Rabbinical litera- 
ture: he was intimately acquainted with every 
language of modern Europe from which e!ther 
pleasure or information was then to be derived. 
He was perhaps the only great poet of later 
times who has been distinguished by the excel- 


* See the Dialogue between Socrates and lo 


But they will | 
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lence of his Latin verse. The genius of Pe- 
trarch was scarcely of the first order ; and his 
poenis in the ancient language, though much 
praised by those who have never read them, are 
wretched compositions. Cowley, with all his 
admirable wit and ingenuity, had little imagi- 
nation: nor indeed do we think his classical 
diction comparable to that of Milton. The au- 
thority of Johnson is against us on this point 
But Johnson had studied the bad writers of the 
middle ages till he had become utterly insen- 
sible to the Augustan elegance, and was as ill 
qualified to judge between two Latin styles as 
a habitual drunkard to set up for a wine-taster 

Versification in a dead language is an exotic, 
a far-fetched, costly, sickly, imitation of that 
which elsewhere may be found in healthful and 
spontaneous perfection. The soils on which this 
rarity flourishes are in general as ill suited to 
the production of vigorous native poetry as the 
flower pots of a hot-house to the growth of oaks 
That the author of the Paradise Lost should 
have written the Epistle to Manso was truly 
wonderful. Never before were such marked 
originality, and such exquisite mimicry, found 
together.. Indeed, in all the Latin poems of 
Milton the artificial manner indispensable to 
such works is admirably preserved, while, at 
the same time, the richness of his fancy and 
the elevation of his sentiments give to them a 
peculiar charm, an air of nobleness and free- 
dom, Which distinguishes them from all other 
writings of the same class. They remind us of 
the amusements of those angelic warriors who 
composed the cohort of Gabriel 


“ About him exercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven. But o’er their 

heads 
Celestial armoury, shield, helm, and spear, 
Hung bright, with diamond flaming and with 

gold.’ 
We cannot look upon the sportive exercises for 
which the genius of Milton ungirds itself, with 
out catching a glimpse of the gorgeous and ter- 
rible panoply which it is accustomed to wear 
The strength of his imagination triumphed over 
every obstacle. So intense and ardent was the 
fire of his mind, that it not only was not suffo- 
cated beneath the weight of its fuel, but pene- 
trated the whole superimcwmbent mass with its 
own heat and radiance 

It is not our intention to attempt any thing 
like a complete examination of the poetry ot 
Milton. The public has long been agreed as to 
the merit of the most remarkable passages, the 
incomparable harmony of the numbers, and the 
excellence of that style which no rival has been 
able to equal, and no parodist todegrade, which 
displays in their highest perfection the idioma- 
tic powers of the English tongue, and to which 
every ancient and every modern language has 
contributed something of grace, of energy, or 
of music. In the vast field of criticism on 
which we are entering, innumerable reapers 
have already put their sickles. Yet the harvest 
is so abundant that the negligent search of a 
straggling gleaner may be rewarded with a 
sheaf 

The most striking characteristic of the poe- 
try of Milton, is the extreme remoteness of the 
associations by means of which it acts on the 
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reader. Its effect is produced, not so much by 
what it expresses, as by what it suggests, not 
sp much by the ideas which it directly conveys, 
as by other ideas which are connected with 
them. He electrifies the mind through con- 
ductors. The most unimaginative man must 
understand the Iliad. Homer gives him no 
choice, and requires from him no exertion ; but 
takes the whole upon himself, and sets his 
images in so clear a light, that is unpossible to 
be blindtothem. The works of Milton cannot 
be comprehended or enjoyed, unless the mind 
of the reader co-operate with that of the writer 
He does not paint a finished picture or play for 
a mere passive listener. He sketches, and 
leaves others to fill up the outline. He strikes 
the key-note, and expects his hearer to make 
out the melody 

We often hear of the magical influence of 
poetry. The expression in general means no- 
thing, but applied to the writings of Milton, it 
is most appropriate. His poetry acts like an 
incantation. Its merit lies less in its obvious 
meaning than in its occult power. There would 
seem, at first sight, to be no more in his words 
than in other words. But they are words of 
enchantment. No sooner are they pronounced, 
than the past is present, and the distant near 
New forms of beauty start at once into exist- 
ence, and all the burial places of the memory 
give up their dead. Change the structure of 
the sentence ; substitute one synonyme for ano- 
ther, and the whole effect is destroved. The 


spell loses its power; and he who should then | 


hope to conjure with it, would find himself as 
much mistaken as Cassim in the Arabian tale, 
when he stood crying, “ Open Wheat,” “* Open 
Barley,” to the door which obeyed no sound 
but “ Open Sesame The miserable failure of 
Dryden in his attempt to rewrite some parts of 
the Paradise Lost is a remarkable instance of 
this 

In support of these observations, we may re- 
mark, that scarcely any passdges in the poems 
of Milton are more cenerally known, or more 
frequently repeated, than those which are lit- 
tle more than muster-rolls of names. They are 
not always more appropriate or more melodious 
than other names. But they are charmed names 
Every one of them is the first link in a long 
Like the dwelling- 
place of our infancy revisited in manhood, like 


chain of associated ideas 


the song of our country heard in a strange 
land, they produce upon us an effect wholly in- 
dependent of their intrinsic value. One trans- 
ports us back to a remote period of history. — 
Another places us among the moral scenery 
and manners of a distant country. A third 
evokes all the dear classical recollections of 
childhood, the school-room, the dog-eared Vir- 
gil, the holiday, and the prize. A fourth brings 
before us the splendid phantoms of chivalrous 
romance, the trophied lists, the embroidered 
housings, the quaint devices, the haunted for- 
ests, the enchanted gardens. the achievements 
of enamoured knights, and the smiles of res- 
cued princesses 

In none of the works of Milton is his pecu- 
liar manner more happily displayed than in the 
Allegro and the Penseroso. It is impossible to 


conceive that the mechanism of language can 
be brought to a more exquisite degree of per- 


fection. These poems differ from others as ot- 
tar of roses differs from ordinary rose water, 
the close packed essence from the thin diluted 
mixture. They are indeed not so much poems, 
as collections of hints from each of which the 
reader is to make out a poem for himself, 
Every epithet is a text fora Canto 

The Comus and the Samson Agonistes are 
works, which, though of very different merit, 
offer some marked points of resemblance. They 
are both Lyric poems in form of Plays. There 
are perhaps no two kinds of composition so es- 
sentially dissimilar as the drama and the ode 


The business of the dramatist is to keep him- 


self out of sight, and to let nothing appear but 
his characters 
to his person | feelings, the illusion is broken 
The*effect is as ampleasant as that which is 
produced on the stage by the voice of a promp- 
ter, or the entrance of a scene-shifter. Hence 
it was, that the tragedies of Byron were his 
They resem- 
ble those pasteboard pictures invented by the 
friend of children, Mr. Newberry, in which a 
single moveable head goes round twenty dif- 


As soon as he attracts notice 


least successful performances 


ferent bodies; so that the same face looks out 
upon us successively, from the uniform of a 
hussar, the furs of a judge, and the rags of a 


beggar. In afl the characters, patriots and ty- 


rants, haters and lovers, the frown and sneer of 


Harold were discernible in an instant. But this 
species of egotism, though fatal to the drama, 
is the inspiration of t 
the lyric poet to abandon himself, without re- 
servé, to his own emotions 

Between these hostile elements many great 
men have endeavoured to effect an amalgama- 
tion ; but never with complete success The 
Greek Dramd; on the’ model of which the 
Samson was written, sprung from the Ode 
The dialogue was ingrafted on the chorus, and 
naturally partook of its character. The genius 
of the greatest of the Athenian dramatists co- 
operated with the circumstances under which 
#schylus 
was, head and heart, a lyric poet. In his tume, 
the Greeks had far more intercourse with the 
East than in the days of Homer ; and they had 
not yet acquired that immense superiority in 
war, in science, and im the arts, which. in the 
following generation, led them to treat the 
\siatics with contempt. From the narrative 
of Herodotus it should seem, that they still 
looked up, with the veneration of disciples, to 
Egypt and Assyria. At this period, according- 
ly, it was natural that the literature of Greece 
should be tinctured with the Oriental style 
And that style, we think, is clearly discernible 
in the works of Pindar and Aschylus. The 
latter often reminds us of the Hebrew writers 
The book of Job. indeed, in conduct and dic- 


tion. bears a considerable resemblance to some 


Tragedy made its first appearance 


of his dramas. Considered as plays, his works 
are absurd: considered as choruses, they are 
above all praise. If, for instance. we examine 
the address of Clytemnestra to Agamemnon on 
his return, or the description of the seven Ar- 
give chiets, by the principles of dramatic wri- 
ting, we shall instantly condemn them as mon- 
strous. But, if we forget the charaeters, and 
think only of the poetry, we shall admit that it 
has never been surpassed in energy and magni 


he ode It is the part of 
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ficence. Soplocles made the Greek drama as 


dramatic as was consistent with its original 
torm. His portraits of men have a sort of si- 
inilarity ; but it is the similarity not of a paint- 
ing. but of a bas-relief. It suggests a resem- 
blance ; but it does not produce an illusion. 
Euripides attempted to carry the reform fur- 
ther. But it was a task far beyond his powers, 
perhaps beyond any powers. Instead of cor- 
recting what was bad, he destroyed what was 
excellent. He substituted crutches for stilts, 
bad sermons for good odes. 

Milton, it is well known, admired Euripides 
highly ; much more highly than, in our opi- 
union, he deserved. Indeed the caresses which 
this partiality leads him to bestow on “sad 
Electra’s poet,’ sometimes remind us of the 
beautiful Queen of Fairyland kissing the long 
ears of Bottom At all events, there can be no 


attempted a fruitless struggle agaist a defect 
inherent in the nature of that species of com- 
position; and he has theretore succeeded, 
wherever success was not impossible rhe 
speeches must be read as majestic soliloquies ; 
and he who so reads them wil! be enraptured 
with their eloquence, their sublimity, and their 
music The interruptions of the dialogue, 
however, impose a constraint upon the writ 
and break the illusion of the reader. The 
finest passages are those which are lyric in 
should much 


form as well as in spirit 


| commend,” says the excellent Sir Henry Wot- 


doubt that his veneration for the Athenian, | 


whether just or not, was injurious to the Sam- 
son Agonistes. Had he taken Aschylus for 
his model, he would have given himself up to 
the lyric inspiration, and poured out profusely 
all the treasures of his mind, without bestowing 
a thought on those dramatic proprieties which 
the nature of the work rendered it impossible 
to preserve. Inthe attempt to reconcile things 


in their own nature inconsistent he has failed, | 


as every one else must have failed. We can 
not identify ourselves with the characters, as 
ma good play. We cannot identify ourselves 
with the poet, as in a good ode. The conflict- 
ing ingredients, like an acid and an alkali mix- 
ed, neutralize each other. Weare by no means 
insensible to the merits of this celebrated piece, 
to the severe dignity of the style, the graceful 
and pathetic solemnity of the ‘opening speech, 
or the wild and barbaric melody which gives 
so striking an effect to the choral passages 
But we think it, we confess, the least success- 
ful effort of the genius of Milton. 

The Comus is framed on the model of the 
Italian Masque, as the Samson is framed on 
the model of the Greek Tragedy. It is cer- 
tainly the noblest performance ‘of the kind 
which exists in any language. It is as far su- 
perior tothe Faithful Shepherdess, as the Faith- 
ful Shepherdess is to the Aminta, or the Aminta 
to the Pastor Fido. It was well for Milton that 
he had here no Euripides to mislead him. He 


understood and loved the literature of modern | 


Italy. But he did not feel for it the same ve- 
neration which he entertained for the remains 
of Athenian and Roman poetry, consecrated by 


f> many lofty and endearing recollections. | 


The faults, moreover, of his Italian predeces- 
sors, were of a kind to which his mind had a 
deadly antipathy. He could stoop to a plain 
style, sometimes even to a bald style: But 
false brilliancy was his utter aversion. His 
Muse had no objection to a russet attire: But 


she turned with disgust from the finery of | 


Guarini, as tawdry and as paltry as the rags of 


a chimney-sweeper on May-day. Whatever 
ornaments she wears are of massive gold, not 
only dazzling to the sight, but capable of stand- 
ing the severest test of the crucible 

Milton attended in the Comus to the distine- 
tion which he neglected in the Samson. He 
made it what it ought to be, essentially lyrical, 
and dramatic only in semblance. He has not 
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ton in a letter to Milton, “the tragical part, if 
the lyrical did not ravish me with a certain 
dorique delicacy in your songs and odes, where- 
unto, I must plainly confess to you, I have 
seen yet nothing parallel in our language.” 
The criticism was just. It is when Milton es- 
capes from the shackles of the dialogue, when 
he is discharged from the labour of uniting two 
incongruous styles, when he is at liberty to in- 
dulge his choral raptures without reserve, that 
he rises even above himself. Then, like his 
own Good Genius bursting from the earthly 
form and weeds of Thyrsis, he stands forth in 
celestial freedom and beauty ; he seems to ery 
exultingly 
“ Now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly or J can run,” 

to skim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to 
bathe in the Elysian dew of the rainbow, and 
to inhale the balmy smells of nard and cassia, 
which the musky wings of the zephyr scatter 
through the cedared alleys of the Hesperides.” 

There are several of the minor poems of 
Milton on which we would willingly make a 
few remarks. Still more willingly would we 
enter into a detailed examination of that ad- 
mirable poem, the Paradise Regained, which, 
strangely enough, is scarcely ever mentioned 
except as an instance of the blindness of that 
parental affection which men of letters bear to- 
wards the offspring of their intellects. That 
Milton was mistaken in preferring this work, 
excellent as it is, to the Paradise Lost, we 
must readily admit. But we are sure that the 
superiority of the Paradise Lost to the Para- 
dise Regained is not more decided than the su- 
periority of the Paradise Regained to every 
poem which has since made its appearance. 
But our limits prevent us from discussing the 
point at length. We hasten on to that extra- 
ordinary production which the general suffrage 
of critics has placed in the highest class of hu- 
man Compositions 

The only poem of modern times which can 


* There eternal summer dwells, 
And west winds, with musky wing, 
About the cedared alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells: 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can show, 
And drenches with Elysian dew, 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true.) 
Beds of hyacinths and roses, 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound.” 


| 
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be compared with the Paradise Lost is the Di- 
vine Comedy. The subject of Milton, in some 
points, resembled that of Dante; but he has 
treated it in a widely different manner. We 
cannot, we think, better illustrate our opinion 
respecting our own great poet, than by con- 
trasting him with the father of Tuscan litera- 
ture 


The poetry of Milton differs from that of 


Dante as the hieroglyphics of Egypt differed 


from the picture-w1 ting of Mexico The im- 
ages which Dante employs speak for them- 
selves :-—they stand simply for what they are 
Those of Milton have a signification which is 


often discernible only to the initiated 
value depends less on what they directly re- 
ey remotely suggest 


present, than on what t 
i ywwever strange. howevel! grotesque, may be 
the appearance wiuch Dante undertakes to 
describe, he never shrinks from describing it 
He gives us the shape, the colour, the sound 
the smell, the taste; he counts the numbers ; 
he measures the size His similes are the il- 
lustrations ofa traveller Unlike those of other 
lly of Milton, they are intro- 


poets, and especia 
duced in a plain business-like manner, not for 
the sake of any beauty in the objects from 
which they are drawn, not for the sake of any 
ornament which they may impart to the poern, 
but simply in order to make the meaning of the 
writer as clear to the reader as it is to himselt 
The ruins of the prec ce which led from the 
sixth to the seventh « le of hell, were like 
those of the rock which fell into the Adige on 
the south of Trent. The cataract of Phiege- 
thon was like that of Aqua Cheta at the mo- 


nastery of St. Benedict. The p!ace where the 
heretics were confined in burning tombs, re- 
sembled the vast cemetery of Arles! 


Now, let us compare with the exact details 
of Dante the dim tntimations of Milton. We 
will « The English poet 
has never thought of taking a measure of Sa- 


a few examples 


tan. He gives us merely a vague idea of vast 
bulk. In one passage the fiend lies stretched 
out huge in length, floating many a rood, equal 
in size to the earth-born enemies of Jove, or 
to the sea-monster which the mariner mistakes 
for an island. When he addresses himself to 
battle against the guardian angels, he stands 
like Teneriffe or Atlas; his stature reaches 
the sky. Contrast with these descriptions the 
lines in which Dante has described the gigan- 
tic spectre of Nimrod. “ His face seemed to 
me as long and as broad as the ball of St. Pe- 
ter’s at Rome; and his other limbs were in 
proportion ; so that the bank, which concealed 
him from the waist downwards, nevertheless 
showed so much of him, that three tall Ger- 
mans would in vain have attempted to reach 
to his hair We are sensible that we do no 
justice to the admirable style of the Floren- 
tine poet.” But Mr. Carey's translation is not 
at hand; and our version, however rude, is 
sufficient to illustrate our meaning 

Once more, compare the lazar-house in the 
eleventh book of the Paradise Lost with the 
last ward of Malebolge in Dante Milton 
avoids the loathsome details, and takes re- 
fuge in indistinct but solema and tremendous 
imagery,—Despair hurrying from couch to 
couch to mock the wretches with his attend- 


ance. Death shaking his dart over them, but 
in spite of supplications, delaying to strike 
What says Dante? “ There was such a moan 
there, as there would be if all the sick who, 


| between July and September, are in the hospi- 


| 


| 


tals of Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, 
and of Sardinia, were in one pit together ; and 
such a stench was issuing forth as is wont to 
issue from decayed limbs.” 

We will not take upon ourselves the invi- 
dious office of settling precedency between two 
such writers. Each in his own department is 
incomparable ; and each, we may remark, has, 
wisely or fortunately, taken a subject adapted 
to exhibit his peculiar talent to the greate 
The Divine Comedy is a pe rsona! 
narrative. Dante is the eyewitness and ear- 
witness of that which he relates. He is the 
very man who has heard the tormented spirits 
erving out for the second death, who has read 
the dusky characters on the portal within 
which there is no hope, who has hidden his 
face from the terrors of the Gorgon, who ha 
fled from the hooks and the seething pitch of 
Barbariceia and Diaghignazzo. His own hands 
have grasped the shaggy sides of Lucifer. His 
own feet have climbed the mountain of expia- 
tion. His own brow has been marked by the 
purifying angel The reader would throw 
aside such a tale with incredulous disgust, 
unless it were told with the strongest air of 
with a sobriety even in its horrors, 


advantage 


veracity, 
with the greatest precision and multiplicity in 
its details. The narrative of Milton in this re- 
spect differs from that of Dante, as the adven- 
tures of Amadis differ from those of Gulliver 
The author of Amadis would have made his 
book ridiculous if he had introduced those mi- 
nute particulars which give such a charm to 
the work of Swift, the nautical observations, 
the affected delicacy about names, the official 
documents transcribed at full length, and all 
the unmeaning gossip and scandal of the court, 
springing out of nothing, and tending to no- 
thing. We are not shocked at being told that 
a man who lived, nobody knows when, saw 
many very strange sights, and we can easily 
abandon ourselves to the illusion of the ro- 
manee. But when Lemuel Gulliver, sur 
geon, now actually resident at Rotherhithe, 
tells us of pygmies and giants, flying islands, 
and philosophizing horses, nothing but such 
circumstantial touches could produce for 
a single moment a deception on the imagina- 
tion 

Of all the poets who have introduced into 
their works the agency of supernatural beings, 
Milt mn h is succet de d best : He re Dante de- 
cidedly yields to him: And as this is a point 
on which many rash and ill-considered judg- 
ments have been pronounced, we feel inclined 
to dwell on it a little longer. ‘The most fatal 
error which a poet can possibly commit in the 
management of his machinery, is that of at 
tempting to philosophize too much. Milton 
has been often censured for ascribing to spirits 
many functions of which spirits must be in 


capable. But these objections, though sane- 


tioned by eminent names, originate, we ven- 
ture to say, in profound ignorance of the art 
of poetry 

Vhat is spirit? 


What are our own minds, 
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the portion of spirit with which we are best 
acquainted? We observe certain phenomena 
We cannot explain them into material causes 
We therefore infer that there exists something 
which is not material. But of this something 
we have no idea. We can define it only by 

We can reason about it only by 
We use the word; but we have no 
image of the thing; and the business of poetry 
is with images, and not with words. The poet 
uses words indeed; but they are merely the 
instruments of his art, not its objects. They 
are the materials which he is to dispose in 
such a manner as to present a picture to the 
mental eye. And, if they are not so disposed, 
they are no more entitled to be called poetry 
than a bale of canvas, and a box of colours to 
be called a painting 

Logicians may reason about abstractions 
But the great mass of mankind can never fee! 
an interest inthem. They must have images 
The strong tendency of the multitude in all 
ayes and nations to idolatry can be explained 
en no other principle. The first inhabitants 
of Greece, there is every reason to believe, 
worshipped one invisible Deity. But the ne- 
cessity of having something more definite to 


negatives. 


sytnbois 


adore, produced, in a few centuries, the innu- | 


merable crowd of gods and goddesses. In like 
manner the ancient Persians thought it im- 
pious to exhibit the Creator under a human 
form. Yet even these transferred to the sun 
the worship which, speculatively, they consi- 
dered due only to the Supreme Mind. The 
history of the Jews is the record of a conti- 
nued struggle between pure Theism, support- 
ed by the most terrible sanctions, and the 
strangely fascinating desire of having some 
visible and tangible object of adoration. Per- 
haps none of the secondary causes which Gib- 
bon has assigned for the rapidity with which 
Christianity spread over the world, while Ju- 
daism scarcely ever acquired a proselyte, ope- 
rated more powerfully than this feeling. God, 
the uncreated, the incomprehensible, the invi- 
sible, attracted few worshippers. A_philoso- 
pher might admire so noble a conception: but 
the crowd turned away in disgust from words 
which presented no image to their minds. It 
was before Deity embodied in a human form, 
walking among men, partaking of their in- 
firmities, leaning on their bosoms, weeping 
over their graves, slumbering in the manger, 


bleeding on the cross, that the prejudices of 


the Synagogue, and the doubts of the Aca- 
demy, and the pride of the Portieo, and the 
fasces of the Lictor, and the swords of thirty 
legions, were humbled in the dust! Soon after 
Christianity liad its trimmph, the 
principle which had assisted it began to cor- 
It became a pew Paganism Patron 
saints assumed the offices of household gods 
St. George took the place of Mars. St. Elmo 
the mariner for the loss of Castor 
und Pollux. The Virgin Mother and Cecilia 
succeeded to Venus and the Muses. The fas- 
cination of sex and loveliness was again joined 
to that of celestial dignity ; and the homage 
of chivalry was blended with that of religion. 
Reforiners have often made a stand against 
these feelings ; but never with more than ap- 
parent and partial success. ‘The men who 


ichieved 


rupt it 
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demolished the images in Cathedrals have 
not always been able to demolish those which 
were enshrined in their minds. It would not 
be difficult to show, that in polities the same 
rule holds are afraid, 
must generally be embodied before they can 
excite a strong public feeling The multi- 
tude is more easily interested for the most 
unmeaning badge, or the insignificant 
name, than for the most important principle 

From these considerations, we inter, that no 
poet, who should affect that me taphysical ac- 
curacy for the want of which Milton has been 
blamed, would a disgraceful failure. 
Still, however, was another extreme 
which, though far less dangerous, was also to 
The imaginations of men are in 
a great measure under the control of their 
opinions. The most exquisite art of poetical 
colouring can produce no illusion, when it is 
employed to represent that which is at once 
perceived to be incongruous and absurd. Mil 
ton wrote in an age of philosophers and theo- 
logians. It was necessary therefore for him 
to abstain from giving such a shock to their 
understandings as might break the charm 
which it was his object to throw over their 
imaginations. This is the real explanation of 
the indistinctness and inconsistency with 
which he has often been reproached. Dr. 
Johnson acknowledges that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to clothe his spirits with 
waterial forms. “ But,” says he. “he should 
have secured the consistency of his system by 
keeping immateriality ont of sight, and se- 
ducing the reader to drop it from his thoughts 
This is easily said; but what if he could not 
seduce the reader to drop it from A¢s thoughts? 
What if the contrary opinion had taken so full 
a possession of the minds of men as to leave 
no room even for the quasi-belicf which poetry 
requires? Such we suspect to have been the 
ease. It was impossible for the poet to adopt 
altogether the material or the immaterial sys- 
tem. He therefore took his stand on the de- 
bateable ground. He left the whole in ambi- 
guity Hle has doubtless, by so doing, laid 
himself open to the charge of incons stency 
But, though philosophically in the wrong, we 
cannot but believe that he was poetically in 
the right. This task, which almost any other 
writer would have found impracticable, was 
easy to him. The peculiar art which he pos- 
sessed of communicating his meaning circuit- 
ously, through a long succession of associated 
ideas, and of intimating more than he express- 
ed, enabled him to disguise those incongruities 
which he could not avoid. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of ano- 
ther world, ought to be at once mysterious and 
picturesque. That of Milton is so. That of 
Dante is picturesque, indeed, beyond any that 
ever was written. Its effect approaches to 
that produced by the pencil or the chisel 
But it is picturesque to the exclusion of all 
mystery. This is a fault indeed on the right 
side, a fault inseparable from the plan of his 
poem, which, as we have already observed, 
rendered the utmost acctracy of description 
necessary. Still it isa fault. His supernatu- 
ral agents excite an interest; but it is not the 
inferest which is proper to supernatural agents 


good. Doctrines, we 


most 


escape 


there 


be avoided 


| 


“a 
| 
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We feel that we could talk with his ghosts 
and demons, without any emotion of unearthly 
awe. We could, like Don Juan, ask them to 
supper, and eat heartily in their company. His 
angels are good men with wings. His devils 
are spiteful ugly executioners. His dead men 
are merely living men in strange situations 
The scene which passes between the poet and 
Facinata is justly celebrated. Still Facinata 
in the burning tomb is exactly what Facinata 
would have been Nothing 
can be more touching than the first imterview 
of Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it, but a 
lovely chiding, with 
composure, the lover for whose affection she is 

The 
charm 
as well as 


at an auto da fe 


woman sweet austere 


grateful, but whose vices she reprobates 
teelings which gives the 
would suit the streets of Florence, 
the summit of the Mount of Purgatory 

The Spirits of Milton are unlike those of al- 
His Fiends, in parti- 
wonderful creations. They are not 
ey are not wick- 
ugly beasts. They 
: of the fee-faw- 
They have just 


passage its 


most all other writers 


cular, are 


metaphysical abstractions 
ed men. They are not 
have no no tails, none 
fum of Tasso and Klopstock 


iorns 


enough in common with human nature to be 
intelligible to human bemes. Their characters 
are, itt eir forms, inarked by a cert 1 din 
resemb to those of men, but exaggerated 
to gigantic dunensions, and veiled in myste- 

Perhaps the gods and demons of A:schylus 


may best bear a comparison with the angels 
vils of Milton The style of the Athe- 


have remarked, something of 


and de 
nian had, 
the vagueness and tenor of the Oriental cha- 


as we 


racter; and the same peculiarity may be traced 
in his myth “ry It has noth iw of the ame- 
nity and elegance which we generally tind 
the superstitions of Greece \ is rugged 
barbaric, and colossal His legend eem to 
harmonize less with the f iwrant groves and 
graceful porticoes in which lis countrymen 


and God- 


paid their vows to the 


dess of Desire 


God of Light 
than with those huge and gro- 


tesque labyrinths of etern ul granite, in whi h 
or in which 
Hindostan stil] bows down to her seven-headed 
His favourite of the 
generation the heaven and 
whom Jupiter himself 


pt enshrined her mystic Osiris, 


idols gods those 
elder 


earth. compared with 


are 


sons of 


the gigantic 

mexorable Foremost 
ations of Pro- 
fiend half redeemer, the friend 
] 


en 


was a stripling and 
Titans and the 


among i 
> 


an upst irt.- 
Furies 


this class stands 


metheus, ha 
of man, the si 
He bears undoubtedly a eonsiderable 
Milton. In both 
ypatience of control, the 
sam unconquerable pride 
fn both characters also are mingled, though in 
very different proportions, some kind and ge- 
ing Prometheus, however, is 
rhuman enough. He talks too 
chains and his uneasy posture : he 


heaven 
resemblance to the Satan of 
we find the same in 


ferocity, the same 


nerous lee 
hardly 
much of his 


SU pe 
is rather too 
His resolution seems to depend on the know- 
that he holds the 


much depressed and agitated 


ledge which he pdssesses 


fate of his torturer in his hands, and that the 
hour of his release will surely come. But Sa- 
tan is a ¢ ture of another sphere. The 


Milton. 


might of his intellectual nature is victorious 
over the extremity of pain. Amidst agonies 
which cannot be conceived without horror, he 
deliberates, and even exults. Against 
the sword of Michael, against the thunder of 
Jehovah, against the flaming lake, and the 
marl burning with solid fire, against the pros- 
pect of an eternity of unintermittent misery, 
his spirit bears up unbroken, resting on its 
own innate energies, requiring no support from 
any thing external, nor even from hope itself! 

To return for a moment to the parallel which 
we have been attempting to draw between 
Milton and Dante, we would add, that the po 
etry of these great men has im a considerable 


resolves, 


degree taken its character from their moral 
qualities, They are not egotists. They rarely 
| obtrude their idiosynecracies on their readers 


| dern be 


and implacable enemy of | 


They have nothing in common with these mo 
I a pittance 
mipassion of the inexperienced, by 


years for tame, who extort 


from the « 


exposing the nakedness and sores of their 
minds. Yet it would be difficult to name two 
writers whose works have been more com- 


pletely, thengh undesignedly, coloured by 
their personal feelings 
of Milton was peculiarly dis 
of thought; that of 
In every line 


dy we discern the asperity 


The character 
tingtusne d bv loftiness 
Dante by intensity of feeling 


of the Divine Come 


hich is produced by pride struggling with 
misery There is perhaps no work in the 
world so deeply and uniformly sorrowful. The 


melancholy of Dante was no fantastic caprice 
It was not, as far as at this distance of time 
ean be judged, the effect of external circum- 
stances. It was from within. Neither love 
nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth, nor 
the hope of heave n, could dispel it It twined 
every consolation and every pleasure into its 
own nature. It resembled that noxious Sar- 
dinian soil of which the intense bitterness is 
said to have been perc eptible even in its honey 
His mind was, in the noble language of the 
Hebrew poet, “a land of darkness, as darkness 
itself, and where the light was as darkness 

The gloom of his character discolours all the 
passions of men and all the face of nature, and 
tinges with its own livid hue the flowers of 
and the the Eterna! 
All the portraits of him are singu- 
No person can look on 
noble even to the 
the cheek, the haggard and 
ntemyp- 


Paradise glories of 
Throne 
larly characteristic 
the fe 
dark furrows of 
wotul stare of the eve.the sullen and c« 


itures, ruggedn 


tuous curve of the lip and doubt that they be 
longed to a man too proud and too sensitive 
to be h Ippy 
Milton was, like Dante, a statesman, and a 
lover—and, Dante, he had been unfortu 
nate in ambition and in love. He had sur 
vived his health and his sieht, the comforts o! 
his home, and the prosperity of his party. Ot 
the great men by whom he had been distin 
guished at his entrance had 
been taken away from the evil to come; 
had carried into foreign climates their uneor 
querable hatred of wert 
pining in dungeons; and some had poured 
forth their blood on scaffolds. That hateful 
proscription, tacetiously termed the Act of In 
demmity and Oblivion, ad set a mark on the 


like 


into life, some 


sole 


Oppression , some 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| | 
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poor, blind, deserted poet, and held him up by | tary fit of depression or exultation, a jest 


name to the hatred of a profligate court and 
an inconstant people! Venal and licentious 
scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe 
the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bell- 
man, were now the favourite writers of the 
sovereign and the public. It was a loathsome 
herd—which could be compared to nothing so 
fitly as to the rabble of Comus, grotesque mon- 
sters, half bestia] half human, droppmg with 
wine, bloated with gluttony, and reeling in ob- 
Amidst these his muse was 
placed, like the chaste lady ef the Masque, 
lofty, spotless, and serene—to be chattered at, 
and pointed at, and grinned at, by the whole 
rabble of Satyrs and Goblins. If ever des- 
pondency and asperity could be excused in any 
man, it might have been excused in Milton 
But the strength of his mind overcame every 
calamity. Neither blindness, nor gout, nor 
aye, nor penury, nor domestic afflictions, nor 
political disappointments, nor abuse, nor pro- 
scription, nor neglect, had power to disturb 
his sedate and majestic patience. His spirits 
do not seem to have been high, but they were 
equable. His temper was serious, 
but it was a temper which no 
Such 


scene dances. 


singularly 
sufferings could render sullen or fretful 


rhaps stern ; 


as it was, when, on the eve of great events. he 
travels, in the prime 
health and manly beauty, loaded with literary 
distinctions, and glowing with patriotic hopes ; 
such it continued to be—when, after having 
experienced every calamity which is incident 
to our nature, old, poor, sightless and dis- 
graced, he retired to his hoyel to die ! 

Hence it was, that, though he wrote the 


returned from his 


Paradise Lost at a time of life when images of 


beauty and tenderness are in general begin- 
ning to fade, even from those minds in which 
they have not been effaced by anxiety and 
disappointment, he adorned it with all that is 
most lovely and delightful in the physical and 
in the moral world. Neither Theocritus nor 


Ariosto had a finer or more healthful sense of 


the pleasantness of external objects, or loved 
better to luxuriate amidst sunbeams and flow- 


ers, the songs of nightingales, the juice of 


summer fruits, and the coolness of shady foun- 
tuins. His conception of love unites all the 
voluptuousness of the Oriental haram, and all 
the gallantry of the chivalric tournament, with 
all the pure and quiet affection of an English 

His poetry reminds us of the mira- 
cles of Alpine seenery Nooks and dells, beau- 
tiful as fairy land, are embosomed in its most 
rugged and gigantic elevations. The 


fire-side 


roses 


and myrtles bloom unchilled on the verge of 


the avalanche 


Traces indeed of the peculiar character of 


Milton may be found in all his works: but it 
is most strongly displayed in the Sonnets 
Those remarkable poems have been underva- 
lued by critics who have not understood their 
nature. They have no epigrammatic point 
There is none of the ingenwty of Fi caja in 
the thought, none of the hard and brilliant 
enamel! of Petrarch in the style. They are 


simple but majestic records of the feelings of 


the poet; as little tricked out for the public 
eye as his diary would have been. A victory, 


an expected attack upon the eitv, a momen- 


of 


thrown out against one of his books, a dream, 
which, for a short time restored to him that 
beautiful face over which the grave had closed 


| for ever, led him to musings which, without 


effort, shaped themselves into verse. The 
unity of sentiment and severity of style which 
characterize these little pieces, remind us of 
the Greek Anthology, or perhaps still more of 
the Collects of the English Liturgy—the no- 


ble poem on the Massacres of Piedmont is 


| strictly a collect in verse. 


The Sonnets are more or less striking, ac- 


| cording as the occasions which gave birth te 


But they 


them are more or less interesting. 


| are, almost without exception, dignified by a 


sobriety and greatness of mind to which we 
know not where to look for a parallel. It 
would indeed be scarcely safe to draw any de- 
cided inferences as to the character of a 
writer, from passages directly egotistical. But 
the qualities which we have ascribed to Mil- 
ton, though perhaps most strongly marked im 
those parts of his works which treat of his 
personal feelings, are distinguishable in every 
page, and impart to all his writings, prose and 
poetry, English, Latin and Italian, a strong 
family likeness 

His public conduct was such as was to be 
expected from aman of a spirit so high, and 
an intellect so powerful. He lived at one of the 
most memorable eras in the history of man- 
kind; at the very crisis of the great conflict 
between Oromasdes and Arimanes—liberty and 
despotism, reason and prejudice. That great 
battle was fought for no single generation, for 
no single land. The destinies of the human 
race were staked on the same cast with the 
freedom of the English people. Then were 
first proclaimed those mighty principles which 
have since worked their way into the depths 
of the American forests, which have 
Greece from the slavery and degradation of 
two thousand years, and which, from one end 
of Europe to the other, have kindled an un- 
quenchable fire in the hearts of the oppressed, 
and foosed the knees of the oppressors with a 
strange aud unwonted fear ! 

Of those principles, then struggling for their 
infant existence, Milton was the most devoted 
and eloquent literary champion. We need 
say how much we admire his public conduct 
But we cannot disguise from ourselves that a 
large portion of his countrymen still think it 
unjustifiable. The civil war, indeed, has been 
more discussed and Is less understood, than 
any event in English history. The Round- 
heads laboured under the disadvantage of which 
the lion in the fable complained so bitterly 
Though they were the conquerors, their ene- 
mies were the painters. As a body, they had 
done their utmost to deery and ruin literature ; 
and literature was even with them, in the 
long run, it always is with its enemies. The 
best book on their side of the question is the 
charming memoir of Mrs. Hutchinson. May's 
History of the Parliament is good; but it breaks 
off at the most interesting crisis of the struggle 
The performance of Ludlow is very foolish and 
violent; and most of the later writers who have 
espoused the same cause, Oldmixon for in 
stance. and Catherine Macaulay, have. to 


roused 


not 


as, 


say 


| q 
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the least, been more distingtushed by zeal than 
either by candour or by skill. On the other 
side are the most authoritative and the most 
popular historical works in our languag that 
of Clarendon, and that of Hume. The former 
is not only ably written and full of valuable in- 
formation, but has also an air of dignity and 
sincerity which makes even the prejudices and 
errors with which it abounds respectable 
Hume. from whose fascinating narrative the 
great mass of the reading public are still con- 
tented to take their opinions, hated religion so 
much, that he hated liberty for having been 
allied with religion—and has pleaded the cause 
of tyranny with the dexterity of an advocate, 
while affecting the impartiality of a judge 
The public conduct of Milton must be ap- 
proved or condemned, according as the resist- 
ance of the people to Charles 1. shall appear 
to be justifiable or criminal. We shall there- 
fore make no apology for dedicating a few 


pages to the discussion of that interesting and 
We shall not argue 
it on genera] grounds ; we shall not recur to 


most important question 
those primary principles from whi h the claim 
of any government to the obedience of its sub- 
jects is to be deduced; it isa vantage-ground 
to which we are entitled; but we will relin- 
quish it. We are, on this point, so confident 
of superiority, that we have 


imitate the ostentatious generosity of thos 
ancient knights, who vowed to joust without 
helmet or shield against all enemies, and to 
give their antagonists the advantage of sun and 
wind. We will take the naked constitutional 
question. We confidently affirm, that every 
reason which can be urged in favour of the 
Revolution of 16%", may be urged with at least 
equal force in favour of what is called the 
Great Rebellion 

In one respect only, we think, can the warm- 
est admirers of Charles venture to say that he 
was a better sovereign than his son " He was 
not, in name and profession, a Papist; we say 
in name and profession.—becaust both Charles 
himself and his miserable creature Laud, while 
they abjured the mnocent badges of 


rst vices, a coniplet 


retained all its e subjce- 


tion of reason to authority 1 weak prete rence 
of form to substance, a childish passion for 
mummeries, an idolatrous veneration for the 


priestly « haracter. and, above all, a stupid and 


ferocious intolerance Thi however, we 
wave We will concede that Charles wa i 
good Protestant; but we say that his Protes- 


tantism does not make the itest distinction 


between his case and that of James 

The principles of the Revolution have often 
been grossly misrepresented, and never mort 
than in the course of the present year. There 
is a certain class of men, who, while they pro- 
fess to hold in reverence the great names and 
great actions of former times, never look at 
them for any other purpose than in order to 
find in them some excuse for existing abuses. 
In every venerable precedent, they pass by 
what is essential, and take only what is acci- 
dental: they keep out of ght what is benefi- 
cial, and hold up to public imitation all that is 
defective if. in any part of any great exam- 
ple, there be any thing unsound, these flesh- 
flies detect it with an unerring instinct, and 


no objection to } 


They 
cannot always prevent the advocates of a good 
sure from compassing their end; but they 
feel, with their prototype, that 


dart upon it with a ravenons delight. 


“ Their labours must be to pervert that end, 
And out of good still to find means of evil.’ 


To the blessings which England has derived 
from the Revolution, these people are utterly 
insensible. The expulsion of a tyrant, the so 
lemn recognition of popular rights, liberty, se- 
curity, toleration, all go for nothing with them 
One sect there was, which, from unfortunate 
temporary causes, it was thought necessary to 
keep under close restraint. One part of the 
empire there was, so unhappily circumstanced, 
that at that time its misery was necessary to 
our happiness. and its slavery to our freedowi' 
These are the parts of the Revolution which 
the politicians of whom we speak love to con- 
template, and which seem to them, not indec d 
to vindicate, but in some degree to palliate the 
rood W hich it has produced 
Naples, of Spain, or of South America! they 
stand forth, zealots for the doctrine of D vine 
Right—w 


ch has now come 0 c to us, Ke a 


thief from transportation, under the alias 

Lecitimacy But mention the miseries of Ire- 
land Then W i a hero Then Somers 
and Shrewsbury are great men. Then the 
Revolution is a glorious era! The very same 
persois vin in this country, never ou t 
nportunity of reviving every wretched Ja 


bite sl 
riod, have no sooner crosst 
nel. than they begin to fill their bumpers to the 
glorious and immortal memory. They may 
truly boast that they look not at men but at 
So that evil be done, they care not 
who does it—the arbitrary Charles. or the lbe- 
ral William. Ferdinand the Catholic or Frede- 
rick the Protestant On such oce 


opponents may reckon upon their 


ier respecting the Whigs ot 


that me 


George's Chan 


measures 


isions theu 
deadhest 


candid construction. The bold assertions of 


these people have of late impressed a large 
portion of the pubue v ith an opinion, that James 
Il. was expelled simply because he was a Ca 
tholic, and that the Revolution was essentially 
a Protestant Revolution 

fut this certainly was not the case Nor 
can any person who h is acquire ad more know 
ledge of the history of those times than ts to be 
found in Goldsmith’s abridgment, believe that, 
if James had held his own religious opimions 
without wishing to make proselytes, or if, wish 
ing even to make pr selytes he had contented 
himself with exerting only his constitutional! 
the Prince of Orange 
Our an- 


influence for that purpose, 
would ever have been invited over 
cestors, we suppose, knew their own meaning 
And. if we may believe them, their hostility 
was primarily not to popery but to Tyranny 
They did not drive out a tyrant because he 
was a Catholic; but they excluded Catholics 
fron the Crown, because they thought them 
likely to be tyrants The ground on which 
they, in their famous Resolution, declared the 
throne vacant, was this, “that James had 
broken the fundamental laws of the kingdom.”’ 
Every man, therefore, who approves of the 
Revolution of 1688, must hold, that the breach 
of fundamental laws on the part of the Sove- 


Talk to them of 


| 
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veign, justihes resistance The qnestion then 
isthis. Had Charles | 
laws of England 

No person can answer in the negative, unless 
he refuses credit, not mere ly to all the accusa- 


broken the fundamental | 


tions brought against Charles by his opponents, 
but to the narratives of the warmest Royalists, | 


and to the confessions of the King himself. 
there be any truth in any historian of any party 
who has related the events of that reign, the 
conduct of Charles, from his accession to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, had been a 
continued course of oppression and treachery 
Let those who applaud the Revolution and 
condemn the Rebellion, mention one act of 
James I. to which a parallel is not to be found 
in the history of his father. Let them lay their 
fingers on a single article in the Declaration of 
Right, presented by the two Houses to William 
and Mary, which Charles is not acknowledged 
to have violated. He had, a cording to the 
testimony of his own friends, usurped the fune- 
tions of the Legislature, raised taxes without 
the consent of Parliament, and quartered troops 
on the people in the most illegal and vexatious 
manner. Not a single session of Parliament 
had passed without some unconstitutional at- 
tack on the freedom of debate. The right of 
petition was grossly violated. Arbitrary judg- 
ments, exorbitant fines, and unwarranted im- 

uly 


prisonments, were grievances of and 


hourly oecurrence. If these things do not jus 
tify resistance, the Revolution was treason: if 
they do, the Great Rebellion was laudable 

But, it is said, why not adopt milder mea- 
sures Why, after the King had consented to 
so many reforms, and renounced so many op- 
pressive prerogatives, did the Parliament con- 
in their demands at the risk of 
civil war The Ship-money had 
The Star-Chamber had been 
Prevision had made for the 
nand secure deliberation of 


tinue to rise 
provoking a 
been given up 
ah lished been 
frequent convocati 
Porliaments 


Why not pursue an end confess- 
edly peacea 


! ble and regular means? 
We recur again to the analogy of the Revolu- 
thon ; 
Why was he not retained upon 
He too had offered to call a free Parliament. 
and to submit to its decision all the matters in 
dispute. Yet we praise our forefathers, who 
preferred a revolution, a disputed succession, 
a dynasty of strangers, twenty years of foreign 
and intestine war, a standing army, and a na- 
tional debt, to the rule, however restricted, of 
atried and proved tyrant. The Long Parlia- 
ment acted on the same prin iple. and is enti- 
tled to the same praise. They could not trust 
the King. He had no doubt passed salutary 
laws. But what assurance had they that he 
would not break them? He had renounced 
oppressive prerogatives. But where was the 
security that he would not resume them? 
They had to deal with a man whom no tie 
eould bind, a man who made and broke pro- 
mises with equal facility, a man whose honour 
had been a hundred times pawned—and never 
redeemed. 

Here, indeed, the Long Parliament stands on 
still stronger ground than the Convention of 
1688. No action of James can be compared, 
tor wickedness and impudence, to the conduct 


cood, by 


Why was James driven from the throne 


conditions 


if | 
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of Charles with respect to the Petition of Right 
The Lords and Commons present him with a 
bill in which the constitutional limits of his 
power are marked out. He hesitates; he 
evades; at last he bargains to give his assent, 
for five subsidies. The bill receives his solemn 
The subsidies are voted. But no 
sooner ts the tyrant relieved, than he returns 
at once to all the arbitrary measures which he 
had bound himse!f to abandon, and violates all 
the clauses of the very Act which he had been 
paid to pass 

For more than ten years the people had seen 
the rights, which were theirs by a double claim. 
by immemorial inheritance and by recent pur 
chase, infringed by the perfidious King who 
had recognised them. At length circumstances 
compelled Charles to summon another Parlia- 
ment: another chance was given them for li 
berty. Were they to throw it away as they 
had thrown away the former? Were they 
again to be cozened by le Rot le veut 2 Were 
they again to advance their money on pledges 
which had been forfeited over and over again? 
Were they to lay a second Petition of Right at 
the foot of the throne, to grant another lavish 
aid in exchange for another unmeaning cere- 
mony, and then to take their departure, till, 
after ten years more of fraud and oppression, 
their Prince should again re quire a supply, and 
repay it with a perjury? They were 
coinpelled to choose whether they would trust 
a tyrant or conquer him. We think that they 


assent 


again 


chose wisely and nobly 

The advocates of Charles, like the advocates 
of other malefactors against whom overwhelm- 
ing evidence is produced, generally decline all 
controversy about the facts, and content them- 
selves with calling testimony to character 
He virtues! And had 
James II. no private virtues! Was even Oli- 
ver Cromwell, his bitterest enemies themselves 
virtues? 
are the virtues ascribed to 


had so many private 


being judges, destitute of private 
And what, afler all, 
Charles A religious zeal, not more sincere 
than that of his son, and fully as weak and 


narrow-minded, and a few of the ordinary 


ich half the tomb-stones 
in England claim for those who lie beneath 


household decenc es wl 


thein A good father! \ good husband '!— 
Aimple apologies indeed for fifteen years of’ per 
secution, tyranny, and falsehood! 

We ch irve hun with having broken his co 


ronation-oath—and we are told that he kept his 


marriage-vow! We accu him of having 
given up his people to the merciless infliction 


of the most hot-headed and hard-hearted of pre 
lates—and the defence is, that he took his little 
son on his knee and kissed hun! We censure 
him for having violated the articles of the Pe 
tition of Right, after having, for good and valu 
able consideration, pronused to observe them— 
and we are informed that he was accustomed 
to hear prayers at six o'clock in the morning ! 


It is to such considerations as these, together 
with his Vandyke dress, his handsome face, and 
his peaked beard, that he owes, we verily be- 
lieve, most of his popularity with the present 
generation 

For ourselves, we own that we do not under- 
stand the common phrase, a good man but a bad 
king. We can as easily conceive a good man 


’ 
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and an unnatural father, or a good man and a 
treacherous friend. We cannot, in estimating 
the character of an individual, leave out of our 
consideration his conduct in the most impor 
tant of all human relations. And if, in that re- 
lation, we find him to have been selfish, cruel, 
and deceitful, we shall take the liberty to call 
him a bad man, in spite of all his temperance 
at table, and all his regularity at chapel 

We cannot refrain from adding a tew words 
mn which the 


re cling a topi 


Cha 


~s are fond of dwelling. If, they say, he 


governed his people ill, he at least governed 


them after the example of his predecessors It 
ileges, it was because 


he violated their privi 
those privileges had not been accurately de- 
fined. No act of oppression has ever been im- 
puted to him, which has not a parallel in the 
annals of the Tudors. This point Hume has 
laboured, with an art which is as discreditable 
in a historical work as it would be admirable in 
The answer is short, clear, 


a forensic address 


defenders of 


and decisive Charles had assented to the Pe- | 


tition of Right He had renounced the oppres- 


sive power uid to have been exercised by his 
and he had renounced them for 


predecessor 
t entitied to set up his an- 


money. He was ne 
tiquated claims against his own recent release 
These arg 


seein supertlu is to adwe 


so obvious, that it may 
upon them. But 


iments a 
those who have observed how much the events 
of that time are misrepresented and musunder- 
stood, will not blame us for stating the case 
simply a slinple st 
statement is the stronvest 
The enemic of the 


indeed, 


rarely choose to take issue on the great pomts 
of the question They conte themselves 
with exposing some of the crimes and follies 
to which public nmotr necessarily give 
oirth They bewail the unmerited fate of 
Strafford They execrate the lawless vio- 
lence of the army hey laugh at the Scrip- 
tural names of the preacher Major-generals 
fleecing their districts soldiers revelling on 
the of a ruined peasantry ; upstarts, en- 
ri the publie p , taking possession 
of spitable firesid | hereditary trees 
of the i gentr boys sinashing the beauti- 


ful windows of Cathedrals; Quakers riding 
naked through the market-place; Fifth-mo- 


narchy-men shouting for King Jesus; agita- 
tors lecturmg from the tops of tubs on the tate 
of Agag :—all these, they tell us, were the off- 
spring of the Great Rebellion 

Be it so. We not careful to answer in 
this matter. These charges, were they infi- 


nitely more important, would not alter our 


opinion of an event which alone has made us 
to differ from the slaves who crouch beneath 
the sceptres of Brandenburgh and Braganza 
Many evils. no doubt, were produced by the 
civil war. They were the price of our liberty 
Has the acquisit 
It is the nature of the Devil of tyranny to tear 
and rend the body which he leaves. Are the 
miseries of continued possession less horrible 
i the tremendous exorcism ? 


n been worth the sacrifice 4 


than the struggles 

If it were poss 
under an intolerant and arbitrary system could 
that system without acts of cruelty 
, half the objections to despotic power 


ble that a people brought up 


would be removed. We should, in that case, 
be compelled to acknowledge, that it at least 
produces no pernicious effects on the intellec- 
tual and moral character of a people. We de 
plore the outrages which accompany revolu- 
tions. But the more violent the outrages, the 
more assured we feel that a revolution was ne- 
cessary. The violence of those outrages will 
always be proportioned to the ferocity and ig- 
norance of the people: and the ferocity and 
ignorance of the people will be proportioned 
to the oppression and degradation under which 
they have been accustomed to live. Thus it 
was in our civil war. The rulers in the church 
and state reaped only that which they had sown 
They had prohibited free discussion—they had 


| done their best to keep the people unacquaint- 


| ed with their duties and their rights 


The re- 
tribution was just and natural. If they suffer- 
ed from popular ignorance, it was because they 
had themselves taken away the key of know- 
If they were assailed with blind fury, 
equally 


ledge 
it was because they had exacted an 
blind submission 

It is the character of such revolutions that 
we always see the worst of them at first. Till 
men have been for same time free, they know 
not how to use their freedom, The natives of 
wine countries are always sober. In climates 
where wine is a rarity, intemperance abounds 
A new ly liberated people may be compared to 
a northern army encamped on the Rhine or 
the Xeres It is said that, when soldiers in 
such a situation first find themselves able to 
indulge without restraint in such a rare and 
expensive luxury, nothing is to be seen but 
Soon, however, plenty teaches 
discretion; and after wine has been for a few 
months their daily fare, they become more 
temperate than they had ever been in their 
own country. In the same manner, the final 
and permanent fruits of liberty are wisdom, 


intoxication 


moderation, and mercy Its unmediate effects 
are often atrocious crimes, conflicting errors, 
scepticism on points the most clear, dogma- 
tisin on pots the most mysterious It is just 
at this crisis that its enemues love to exhibit it 
They pull down the scaffolding from the half- 
finished edifice: they point to the flying dust, 
the falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, the 
frightful irregularity of the whole appearance ; 
and then ask im scorn where the promised 
splendour and comfort is to be found? If 
such miserable sophisins were to prevail, there 
would never be a good house, or a good go- 
vernment in the world 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who 
by some mysterious law of her nature, was 
condemned to appear, at certain seasons, in 
the form of a foul and poisonous snake. Those 
who injured her during the period of her dis- 
guise, were for ever excluded from participa- 
tion in the blessings which she bestowed. But 
to those who, in spite of her loathsome as- 
pect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards 
revealed herself im the beautiful and celestial 
form which was natural to her, accompanied 
their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their 
houses with wealth, made them happy in love 
and victorious in war.* Such a spirit is Li- 


* Orlando Furioso, Canto 43. 
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berty At times she takes the form of a hate- 
ful re pt le 
But wo to those who in disgust 
And happy are those who, hav- 
ing dared to receive her in her degraded and 
shall at length be rewarded by 


She grovels, she hisses, she stings 
shall venture 
»erush her! 


frightful shape 
her in the time of her beauty and her glory 

There 
newly 


cure for the evils which 
that 
oner first leaves 


is only one 
acquired freedom produces—and 


dom! Whena pr 


he cannot bear the 


eure Is free 
lus cell light of day :—he 
riminate colours 
not to remand him 
» his dungeon, but to accustom him to the 
The blaze of truth and liberty 
inay at first dazzle and bewilder nations which 
have become half blind in the house 
dag But let them 


oon be able 


is unable to disc 


faces tut the 


or recognise 


remedy is, 
rays of the sun 


of bon- 
waze on, ind they will 
to bear it. In a few years men 
learn to reason. The extreme violence of opi- 
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the hostilities of several years, and who had 
never been bound to him by any other tie than 
that which was common to them with all their 
fellow-citizens. Those who drove James from 
his throne, who seduced his army, who alien- 
ated his friends, who first imprisoned him in 
his palace, and then turned him out of it, who 
broke in upon his very slumbers by imperious 
messages, who pursued him with fire and sword 
from one part of the empire to another, who 
hanged, drew, and quartered his adherents, and 
attainted his innocent heir, were his nephew 
When we reflect on 
ul these things, we are at a loss to conceive 
how the same persons who, on the fifth of No 
vember thank God for wonderfully conducting 


and his two daughters 


nidns subside wrect each 
other Phe ittered elements of truth cease 
to conflict ind begin to coalesce And at length 
a syst of justice and order is educed out of | 
the « R 

Ma politicians of our time are in thi habit 
of laying it down as a self-evident proposition 


1 
that no pe ple ought to be free till they are 


fit to use their freedom. The maxim is wor 
thy of the fool in the old story, who resolved 
net to go into the water till he had learnt to 

vim! If men are to wait for liberty till they 


become wise and good in slavery, they may in- 
deed wait tor ever , ; 
Therefore it is that which we decidedly ap- 
iduct of Milton and the other 


prove of the cor 
io. In spite of much that 
was ridiculous and hateful in the conduct of their 

wiates, stood firmly by the cause of Public 
We are not aware that the poet has 
been charged with personal participation in 
any of the blameable excesses of that time 


Vise and ror al men W 


Liberty 


The favourite topic of his enemies is the line 
of conduct which he pursued with regard to 
the execution of the kmg. Of that celebrated 
preceeding we by no means approve. Still we 
must say, in justice to the many eminent per- 
sons who concurred in it, and in justice more 
particularly to the eminent person who de- 
fended it, that nothing can be more absurd 
than the innputations which, for the last hun- 
dred and sixty years, it has been the fashion to 
cast upon the Regicides. We have through- 
out abstained from appealing to first principles 
—we will not appeal tothem now Ve recur 
again to the parallel case of the Revolution 
What essential distinction can be drawn be- 
tween the Execution of the father and the 
Deposition of the son? What constitutional 
maxim is there, which applies to the former 
and not to the latter? The king can do no 
wrong. If so, James was as imnocent as 
Charles could have been. The minister only 
ought to be responsible for the acts of the so- 
vereign. If so, why not impeach Jeffries and 
retain James? The person of a king is sacred 
Was the person of James considered sacred at 
the Boyne? To discharge cannon against an 
army in which a king is known to be posted, 
is to approach pretty near to regicide. Charles 
too, it should always be remembered, was put 
to death by men who had been exasperated by 
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his servant King William, and for making all 
opposition fall before him until he became our 
king and governor, can, on the thirtieth of Ja- 
nuary, contrive to be afraid that the blood of 
the Royal Martyr may be visited on themselves 
and their children 

We do not, we repeat, approve of the execu- 
tion of Charles; not because the constitution 
exempts the king froin responsibility, for we 
that all such maxims, however excellent, 
have their exceptions; nor because we feel any 
peculiar interest in his character, for we think 


| that his sentence describes him with perfect 


justice as “a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and 
a public enemy ;” but because we are convinced 
that the measure was most injurious to the 
cause of freedom. He whom it removed was a 
captive and a hostage: His heir, to whom the 
allegiance of every Royalist was instantly trans 
ferred, was at large. The Presbyterians could 
never have been perfectly reconciled to the fa 
ther: They had no such rooted enmity to the 
son. The great body of the people, also, con- 
templated that proceeding with feelings which, 
however unreasonable, no government could 
safely venture to outrage 

But, though we think the conduct of the re 
gicides blameable, that of Milton appears to us 
in a very different light. The deed was done 
It could not be undone. The evil was incur- 
red; and the object was to render it as small 
We censure the chiefs of the army 
for not yielding to the popular opinion: but we 
cannot censure Milton for wishing to change 
that opinion. The very feeling which would 
have restrained us from committing the act, 
would have led us, after it had been commit- 
ted, to defend it against the ravings of servili- 
ty and superstition. For the sake of public 
liberty, we wish that the thing had not been 
done, while the people disapproved of it. But, 
for the sake of public liberty, we should also 
have wished the people to approve of it when 
it was done if any thing more were wanting 
to the justification of Milton, the book of Sal- 
masius would furnish it. That miserable per- 
formance is now with justice considered only 
as a beacon to word-catchers who wish to be- 
come statesmen. The celebrity of the man 
who refuted it, the “ Anew magni dextra,” 
gives it all its fame with the present genera- 


as possible 


tion. In that age the state of things was dif 
ferent. It was not then fully understood how 


vast an interval separates the mere classical 
scholar from the political philosopher. Nor 
can it be doubted, that a treatise which, bear 
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ing the name of so eminent a criti attacked 
the fundamental principles of all free 
ments. must. if suffered to remain unan 
have pr ced a most pernicious effect on the 


publi 


govern 


werea, 


We wish to add a few words relative to ano- 
ther ibhect on which the enemie of Milten | 
delicht to dwell—his conduct during the ad 
ministration of the Protect That an enthu 


siastic votary of liberty should accept 


under a military usnrper ems. no doub 
first sight. e 
stances in which the country was th 


traordinary But a me 


were extraordinary. The nbition of Olive 
was of no vulgar kind He never ( t 

have coveted despoti Owe! He it first 
fought sincerely ind for the Pa 
ment, and never deserted it, U t had deser 

ed its duty If he dissolved it by torce, 1t was 
not till he found that the few members who 
remained after so many deaths, secessions, and 
expulsions, were desirous to ippropriate to 
themselvesa power which they he ld only in trust 


upon England the curse of a V« 
But even when thus placed 
head of affairs, he did 
He gave the coun 
try a constitution far more pe rfeet than any 
that tune the 


and to 
netian oligarchy 
the 


assume unlimited power 


by violence at not 


which had at been known in 


worid He re formed the re yresentative system 
in a manner which has extorted praise even 
from Lord Clarendon. For himselt he demand- 
ed indeed the first pla n the commonwealth ; 
but with powers s¢ ‘ so «reat as those of 
a Dutch stadthoider. or a American Presi 
dent He rave he VParhament a vo im tne 
appointment of ministers ind lett to it the 
whole legislative authority—not even resery 
mg t » vet 1 Its enactments And 
he did not require t t the Chief Magistracy 
snould be he ditary 1 his family Thus far 
we think, il circumstances of the tune und 
the opportunities which he d of a grandizing 
himself be fair! sit 1. he v wt lose by 
comparisor nor Bolivar. Had 
his moderation be » met by cor sponding mo 
deration, there is no reason to think that he 
would have overet« ved the line which he had 
traced for himeselt But when he found that 
his Parliaments questioned the authority uncer 
which they met, and that he was in dar rer of 
being deprived of the restricted powe! which 
was absolutely necessary to his pers satety 
then, it must be acknowledged, he adopte da 
more arbitrary policy 

Yet. though we believe it the intentions 
of Cromwell were at first honest, though we 
believe that he was driven trom the noble 
course which he had marked out for homselt 
by the almost irresistible fores ot circum 
stances, though we ad re. in common with 
all men of all parties, the ability and energy of 
his splendid administration, we are not plead- 
ing fer arbitrary and lawiess pow‘ even in 
his hands We know that a good constitution 


pot But 


we 


is infinitely better than the best de 


we suspect, that at the time of which 


speak, the violence of re! 
rendered a 


lous and political 
happy settie- 


not 


enmuties stable and 
ment next 
between Cromwell and 


Cromwell and the Stuarts 


The choice lay. 
liberty, but between 


to unpossible 


That Milton chose 


Millon. 


well, no man can doubt who fairly compares 


the events of the protect rate with those of 
the thirty vears which succeeded tt the 
darkest and most disgraceful in the En: h 
wnnals. Cromwell was evidently laying though 
in an irregular manner, the foundatior f an 
admirable system. Never before had rel u 
liberty und the freedom of discussion been en 
joyed in a greater degre Never had the na- 
tional honour been bette upheld abroad, or 
the seat of stice better filled at home And 
it was ely that any opposition, ¥ h step- 
ned hert of wn rele provoked the 
entment ot Une | ind magnanimous 
usurper The stitutions which he had es 
ta hed. as set dow n the Instrument of 
nad the Humble Petition and 
exce nt H practice it Is 
ten departed from the theory of 
tions. But, had he lived a few 
years longer, it Is pl ble that his mstitutions 
would have survived h und that his arbitra- 
rv practice Ww wuld ha died with him His 
power had not been consecrated by ancient 
prejudices it was wu] only by his great 
ne rsonal qualities Little therefore. was to be 


unless he 


dreaded from a second Protector, 
were also a second Oliver Cromwell. The 
events whi h followed his decease are the 


ho exert 


For 


of those 
his 


most complete vindication 


uphold suthority 


ed themselves to 


his death dissolved the whole frame of society 
The army rose against the Parliament. the 
d t corps of the army against each other 
Sect raved 1inst sect Party plott d against 
party The Presbyterians. in their eagerness 
to be revenged on the Independents, sacrine ed 
their own libert und deserted all thei old 


heut casting one on 


Wi 


requiring 


princt sles 


one stipulation tor the fu 


the past, or 
ture. they threw down their freedom at the fect 
of the most j 


frivolous and he irtless of tyrants 


Then came those da never to be recalled 
vithout a blush—the days of servitude without 
lovalty. and sensuality without love f dwarf. 
ish talents and gigantic vir the paradise of 
cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age 
of the coward, the bigot, and the slave The 


King cringed to his rival that he might tram 
ple on his people 
France, and pocketed, with complacent infa 
rrading and her more de 


The caresses of harlots, and the 


sunk imto a 


her cde insults, 


erading gold 
jests ot buffeons. regulated the measures of a 


sovernment which had just ability enough to 


mv. 


deceive, and just religion enough to persecute 
The principle s of liberty were the 
courtier, and the Anathema 
fawning dean. In every 
high place, worship was paid to Charles and 
James—Belial and Moloch; and England pro- 
nitiated these obscene and idols with 
the blood of her best children 
Crime succeeded to crime and disgrace to dis- 
grace, till the 
was a second time driven forth, to wander on 
the fuce of the earth, and to be a by-word and 
a shaking of the head to the nations. 

Most of the remarks which we have hitherto 
made on the public character of Milton, apply 
to him only as one of a large body.- We shall 
proceed to notice some of the peculiarities 


every grinning 
Maranatha of every 


cruel 


and bravest 


race accursed of God and man 


viceroy of 


scott of 


| 
| 
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which distinguished him from his contempora- ; pled down King, Church, and Aristocrary,— 
ries. And, for that purpose, it is necessary to | who, in the short intervals of domestic sedi- 
take a short survey of the parties into which | tion and rebellion, made the name of England 
the political world was at that time divided. | terrible to every nation on the face of the 
We must premise, that our observations are | earth, were no vulgar fanatics. Most of their 


intended to apply only to those who adhered, | absurdities were mere external badges, like the 
from a smeere preference, to one or to the ig of tree-masonry, or the dresses of friars. 
other sid Ata period of public commotion, We regret that these badges were not more 
every faction. | in Onental army, ts attend- | attractive We regret that a body, to whose 


ed by a crowd of camp-followers, an useless | couraye and talents mankind has owed inesti- 


and heart rabble, who prow! round its line | mable ol tions, had not the lofty elegance 
of march in the hope of’ pic king up something wineh distinguished some of the adherents of 

der its protec tion but desert it in the day of | Charles 1.. or the easy wood-breedine tf which 
battle. and often join to exterminate it after a | the court of Charles IL. was celebrated But, 
defeat England, at the time of which we are | if we must make our choice, we shall. like Bas- 
treating imounded iF uch fickle and selfish sanio in the play, turn from the specious cCas- 
politicians, who transferred their support to | kets, which contain only the Death’s head and 


e Fool's head, and fix our choice on the 


every government as tt rose who kissed the t 


hand of the king in 1040, and spit in his face | plain leaden chest which conceals the trea- 


m loa vho shouted with equal glee when | sure 

Cromwell was inaugurated in Westminster The Puritans were men whose minds had 
Hall, and when he dug up to be hanged at | derived a peculiar character from the daily 
Tyburn who dined on calves’ head, or on | contemplation of superior beings and eter val 
broiled rus ips, and cut down oak branches or interests Not cont nt with acknov ledy ng, 
stuck them up, as circumstances altered. with in @weneral terms, an over-ruling Provid nce, 


out the sightest shame or repugnance. Thess they habitually ascribed every event to the 


we leave out of the account We take our | will of the Great Being, for whes¢ power no- 


estimate of parties from those who really de- | thing was too vast, for whose i ispection no- 
served to be called partisans | thing was too minute. To know him, to serve 

We would speak first of the Puritans, the | him, to enjoy him, was with them the great 
most remarkable body of men perhaps which end of existence 1 hey rejected with con- 
tempt the ceremonious homage which other 


the world has ever produced. The odious and 


ridiculous parts of their character lie on the sects substituted fr the pure worship of the 
ace. He that runs may read them; nor | soul. Instead of catching occasio olin . 

have there been wanting attentive and mali- | of the Ds ity through an obscur! veil 

cious observers to point them out For Tan y aspired to gaze fall on the itolerable b 

years after the Restoration, they were the | ness, and to commune with |i a » ta 

theme of unmeasured invective and derision. | Hence originated i mtempt ft terre 

The y were exposed to the utmost licentious- | trial distinctions liflerence 


ness of the press and of the stage, at the time | greatest and meanest of mankind 


vhen the press and the stave were most licen- vanish, when compared with the b ul 


| 
tious. They were not men of letters; they | terval which separated the w 


were as a body unpopular; they could not de- | him on whom their own « S were « ’ 


‘ 
fend themselves; and the public would not th 


take them under its protection. They were | but his favour; and, confident of tha 


fixed They recognised no title to suns 


verefore abandoned, without reserve, to the | they despised all the ace nuplishmen 


tender mercies of the satirists and dramatists. | the dignities of the world If they were 1 
‘The ostentatious simplicity of their dress, their | quainted with the works of philosopher 
sour aspect, their nasal twang, their stiff pos Poets, they were deeply read in the orac 
ture, their long graces, their Hebrew names, | God. If their names were not found in 


the scriptural phrases which 'y introduced | registers of heralds, they telt assured that they 


on every occasion, their contempt of human | were recorded the Book of Life. WU their 
learning, their detestation of polite amuse- | steps were not accompanied by a splendid train 
ments, were indeed fair game for the laughers. | of menials, legions of ministering angels had 
But it is not from the laughers alone that the | charge overthem. Their palaces were houses 
philosophy of hist ry isto be learnt And he not made with hands; their diadems crow ns of 
who approaches this subject should carefully rlory which should never fade away! On the 
guard against the influence of that potent ridi- | rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priests, 
cule which has already misled so many excel- they looked down with « mpt: For they 
lent writers | esteemed themselves rich in a iiore precious 

treasure, and eloquent in a more su ne lan- 


‘ Ecco il fonte del riso, ed ecco il rio 
Che mortali pericli in se contiene: 
Hor qui tener a fren nostro desio, 
Ed esser cauti molto a noi conviene 


guage, nobles by the right of an earlier crea- 
| tion, and priests by the tmposition of a migh- 
ioe | tier hand. The very meanest of them was a 
being to whose fate a mysterious and terrible 

Those who roused the people to resistance,— importance belonge d—on whose slightest ac- 
who directed their measures through a long tion the Spirits of light and darkness looked 
series of eventful years,—who formed, out of | with anxious interest. who had been destined, 
the most unpromising materials, the finest before heaven and earth were created. to enjoy 
army that Europe had ever seen,—who tram- | 9 felicity which should continue when heaven 
—_ — — and earth should have passed away. Events 


erusalemme Liberata, xv. 57 | which short-sighted politicians ascribed to 
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earthly causes had been ordained on his ac- 
count. For his sake empires had risen, and 
flourished, and decayed. For his sake the Al- 
mighty had proclaimed his will by the pen of 
the Evangelists, and the harp of the prophet 
He had been wrested by no common deliverer 
from the grasp of no common foe. He had 
been ransomed by the sweat of no vulgar ago- 
ny. by the blood of no earthly sacrifice. It was 
for him that the sun had been darkened, that 
the rocks had been rent, that the dead had 
arisen, that all nature had shuddered at the 
sufferings of her expiring God! 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two dif- 
ferent men, the one all self-abasement, peni- 
tence, the other proud, 
calm. inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated hun- 
eelf in the dust betore his Maker: But he set 
his foot on the neck of his king. In his devo- 
tional retirement, he prayed with convulsions 
He was half maddened 
by glorious or terrible He heard the 

ls, or the tempting whispers of 
of the Beatific 
from dreams of 
he thought him- 


gratitude, passion 


and groans, and tears 
illusions 


lyres of ange 
fiends. He caught a 
Vision, or screaming 
everlasting fire. Like Vane 
elf entrusted with the sceptre of the millen- 
nial year Like Fleetwood, he cried in the 
bitterness of his soul that God had hid his face 
from him. But, when he took his seat in the 
council. or girt on his sword for war, these 
tempestuous workings of the soul had left no 
perceptible trace behind them. People who 
saw nothing of the godly but their uncouth 
visages, and heard nothing from them but their 
groans and their whining hymns, might laugh 
at them. But those had little reason to laugh 
who encountered them in the hall of debate, or 
in the field of battle. These fanatics brought to 
civil and military affairs, a coolness of judg- 
ment, and an immutability of purpose which 
with 


gleam 


woke 


some writers have thouglit inconsistent 
their religious zeal, but which were in fact the 
necessary effects of it The intensity of their 
made them tranquil on 
every other. One overpowering sentiment had 
subjected to itself pity and hatred, ambition 
and fear. Death had lost its terrors, and plea- 
sure its charms. They had their smiles and 
their tears, their raptures and their sorrows, 
but not for the things of this world. Enthu- 


siasm had made them Stoics, had ¢ leared their 


feelings on one subject 
) 


minds from every vulgar passion and prejudice, 


» the influence of danger 


and raised them abov 
and of corruption. It 
them to pursue unwise ends, but never to 
choose unwise mear They went through 
the world like Sir Artegale’s iron man, Talus, 
with his flail, crushing and trampling down op- 
beings, but 


sometimes might lead 


pressors, mingling \ h homan 
having neither part nor lot in human infirmi- 
ties; insensible to fatigue, t 


not to be pierced by any weapon, not to 


pleasure, and to 
pain 
be withstood by any barrier 

Such we believe to have been the character 
of the Puritans. We perceive the : 
their manners. We dislike the 
of their domestic habits We 
that the tone of their minds was often injured 
by Straining afler things too high for mortal 
reach: And we know that, in spite of their 
hatred of Popery, they too often fell into the 


sullen gloom 


acknowledge 


bsurdity of 


Milton. 


worst vices of that bad system, intolerance and 
extravagant austerity,—that they had their 
anchorites and thei “crusades, their Dunstans 
and their De Montforts, and their Dominic: 
and their Escobars. Yet, when all circum 
stances are taken into consideration, we do 
not hesitate to pronounce them a brave, a wise 
an honest and an useful body 

The Puritans espoused the cause of civil 
liberty maimly because it wa 
There was another party 
istinguished by learning and 


s the cause of re 
ligion by no mean 
numerous, but « 
ability, which co-operated with them on very 


different principles We speak of those whom 
Cromwell was accustomed to call the Hea 
thens, men who were in the phras ot 


ibting Thomases or care less Gal 


that time, aou 
lios with regard to religious subjects, but pa 
sionate wors ppers of treedom Heated Dy 
the study of ancient literature, they set up 
their country as their idol, and proposed to 
themselves the heroes of Plutarch as their ex 
ainple They seem to have borne some fe 

semblance to the Brissotines of the French 
Revolution. But it is not very easy to draw 
the line of distinction between them and their 
devout whose tone and manner 
they sometimes found it convenient to affect, 


and sometimes, it is probable, imperceptibly 


associates, 


adopted 

We now come to the Royalists We shal! 
attempt to speak of them, as we have spoken 
of their antagonists, with perfect candour. We 
shall not charge upona whole party the profli 
gacy and baseness of the horseboys, gainblers 
and bravoes, whom the hope of license and 
plunder attracted from all the dens of White 
friars to the standard of Charles, and w ho dis 
graced their associates by excesses which, un 
der the stricter discipline of the Parliamentary 
armies, were We will select 
a more favourable specimen Thinking, as we 
do. that the cause of the King was the cause 
of bigotry and tyranny, we yet cannot refrain 
from looking with complacency on the charac 
ter of the honest old Cavaliers. We feel a na- 
tional pride in comparing them with the in- 


never tolerated 


struments which the despots of other coun 
tries are compelled to employ, with the mutes 
who throng their antichambers, and the Ja- 
nissaries who mount their gates 
Our royalist countrymen were not heartless, 
dangling courtiers, bowing at every step, and 
simpering at every word. They were not 
mere machines for destruction dressed up in 
uniforms. caned into skill, intoxicated into va- 
lour. defending without love, destroying with- 
out hatred. There was a freedom in their sub 
serviency, a nobleness in their very degrada 
tion. The sentiment of individual indepen- 
dence was strong within them. They were 
indeed misled, but by no base or selfish motive 
Compassion and romantic honour, the preju 


guard at 


dices of childhood, and the venerable names of 


history, threw over them a spell potent as that 
of Duessa: and like the Red-Cross Knight, 
they thought that they were doing battle for 
an injured beaut) while they defended a false 
and loathsome sorceress. In truth they scarce- 
ly entered at all into the merits of the political 
question. It was not for a treacherous king or 


an intolerant church that they fought; but for 


| | 


Milton. 


the old banner which had waved in so many 
battles over the heads of their fathers, and for 
the altars at which they had received the 
hands of their brides. Though nothing could 
be more erroneous than their political opinions 
they possessed, in a far greater degree than 
their adversaries, those qualities which are the 
grace of private life. With many of the vices 
of the Round Table, they had also many of its 
virtues, courtesy, generosity, 
ness and respect tor women 


veracity, tender- 
They had far 
more both of profound and of polite learniy 
than the Puritans 
their 
tastes more elegant. and their households more 


> heir ianners were more 
engaging, tempers more 
cheerful. 

Milton did not strictly belong to : 
classes which we have describe 
a Puritan. He 
was not a Cavalier. In 
blest qualities of every party 
harmonious union. From the Parliament 
from the Court, from the conventicle 
the g 
pulchral circles of the Roundheads, and from 


was not 
his character the no- 
were combined in 
and 
and from 
cloister, from the glo« my and se- 
the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier. 


his nature selected and drew to itself whatever 
was great and good, while it rejected all the 
base and pernicious ingredients by which those 

ner elements were defiled. Like the Puritans, 
he lived 


“ As ever in his great task-master’s eye.” 


Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed 
on an Almighty Judge and an eternal reward 
And hence he acquired their contempt of ex- 
ternal fortitude, their 
tranquillity, their inflexible resolution. But 
not the coolest sceptic or the most profane 
coffer was more perfectly free from the conta- 
gion of their ft delusions, their 
manners, their ludicrous jargon, their scorn of 
science, and their aversion to pleasure. Hating 
tyranny with a perfect hatred, he had never- 
theless all the estimable and ornamental! quali- 
ties which were almost entirely monopolized 
by the party of the tyrant. There was none 
who had a stronger sense of the value of litera- 
ture, a finer relish for every elegant amuse- 
ment, or a more chivalrous delicacy of honour 
and love. Though his opinions were demo- 
cratic, his and his associations were 
such as harmonize best with monarchy and 
aristocracy. He was under the influence of 
all the feelings by which the gallant Cavaliers 
were misled. But of those feelings he was thx 
master and not the slave. Like the hero of 
Homer, he enjoyed all the pleasures of fasci- 
nation; but he was not fascinated. He listen- 
ed to the song of the Syrens; yet he glided by 
without being seduced to their fatal shore. He 
tasted the cup of Circe; but he bore about him 
a sure antidote against the effects of its be- 
witching sweetness. The illusions which cap- 
tivated his imagination never impaired his rea- 
soning powers. The proof 
against the splendour, the s lemnity, and the 


circumstances, their 


antic savage 


tastes 


statesman was 


amiabie, their 
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the same time, will understand our meaning 
This is an inconsistency which, more than any 
| thing else, raises his character in our estima- 
| tion; because it shows how many private tastes 
| and feelings he sacrificed, in order to do what 
| he considered his duty to mankind. It is the 
very struggle of the noble Othello. His heart 
| relents; but his hand is firm. He does nought 
in hate, but allin honour. He kisses the beau- 
tiful deceiver before he destroys her. 

That from which the public character of 
Milton derives its great and peculiar splendour 
siill remains to be mentioned, If he exerted 
himself to overthrow a forsworn king and a 
persecuting hierarchy, he exerted himself in 

| conjunction with others. But the glory of the 
battle which he foucht for that species of free- 
dom which is the most valuable, and which was 
then the least understood, the freedom of the 
human mind, is all his own. Thousands and 
tens of thousands among his contemporaries 


| raised their voices against ship-money and the 
Star-chamber. But there were few indeed who 
discerned the more fearful evils of moral and 
| intellectual slavery, and the benefits w hich 
would result from the liberty of the press and 
the unfettered exercise of private judgment 
These were the objects which Milton justly 
conceived to be the most important. He was 
desirous that the people should think for them- 
selves as well as tax themselves, and be eman- 
cipated from the dominion of prejudice as well 
as from that of Charles. He knew that those 
who, with the best intentions, overlooked these 
schemes of reform, and contented themselves 
with pulling down the king and imprisoning 
the malignants, acted like the heedless brothers 
in his poem, who, in their eagerness to disperse 
the train of the sorcerer, neglected the means 
of liberating the captive They thought only 


remance, which enchanted the poet Any per- 
son who will contrast the sentiments expressed 
in his Treatises on Prelacy, with the exquisite 

lines on Ecclesiastical architecture and music $ 
in the Penseroso, which was published about 


of conquering when they should have thought 
of disenchanting 
“Oh, ye mistook! Ye should have snatched 
the wand! 
Without the rod reversed 

And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
Bound in strong fetters fixed and motionless 

To reverse the rod, to spell the chan 1 baci 
ward 
people to the seat of enchantment, was the no 
ble aim of Milton. ‘To tl 
duct was directed For th 
he forsook them 
their perilous battle ; 


to break the ties which bound a stupified 
all his publie eon 
she joined the Pres 
He fought 
but he turned away wit! 
disdain from their insolent triumph. He saw 
that they, like those whom they had vananish 
ed, were hostile to the liberty of thought He 
therefore joined the Independents, and called 
upon Cromwell to break the secular chain. anc 
to save free conscience from the paw of the 
Presbyterian wolf.” With a view to the same 
great object, he attacked the licen ing system 


byterians—for this 


in that sublime treatise which every statesman 
should wear as a sign upon his hand, and a 


frontiets between his eves lis attacks were 


Sonnet to Cromwell 


{= 


in general, directed less against particular 
abuses, than against those deeply seated errors 
ibuses are founded, the 


. and the irra- 


on which alimest ail 


servile worship of eminent m 


tional dread of innovation 


That he mught shake the toundations of 
these debasing sentiments more effectually, he 
always selected for himself the boldest literary 


services He never came up in the rear when 
the outworks had been ca ried. and the breach 
entered. He pressed into the forlorn hope 
At the beginning of the changes, he wrote 
with incomparable energy and eloquence 


against the bishops But. when his opimen 


seemed hkely to prevail, he passe d on to othe 
subjects und abandoned prelacy to the crowd 


of writers who now hastened to insult a falling 


party There is no more hazardous enter- 
prise than that of bearing the torch of truth 
mto those dark and infected recesses In which 
no light has ever shone But it was the choice 
and the pleasure ol Milton to penetrate the 


terrible ex- 


nos re Vv s and to brave 


los ‘ his 
slosion who most dl prove hh 


respect the hardihood with 
which he maintained them. He, in 
left to others the t of expounding and de- 
fending the ypular parts of his 
politic al creed He took his own stand upon 
those which the great body « 
or derided as paradoxi- 


opimons mu 
general, 
crec 
and 


his countrymen 
reprobated as criminal 

cal. He stood up for divorce and regicide He 
ridiculed the Eikon 

ing systems of education 
neficent career resembled that of the god of 
lieht and fertility 


He attacked the prevail- 
His radiant and be- 


me, qui cm@tera 


‘Nitor m 
vineit 
Impetus, et rapido contrarius evehor orbi 


adversum nec 


It is to be regretted that the prose writings 
of Milton should, in our time, be so little re d 
npositions. they deserve the attention of 
every man who wishes to become acquamte d 
with the full power of the English language 
They abound with with 

the finest declamations of Burke sink 


which 
nto meatonihcance They are a pertect heid 


passages, compared 


of cloth of gold The stvle is stiff. with gor- 

reou embroidery Not even im the earlier 


Paradise Lost has he ever risen 


than in those 


books of the 
of his controversial 


works in which his feelings, excited by con- 
flict. find a vent tn ursts ol 
I to borrew his own 


devotional and 
vric rapture. It is, imajes- 
tre mnguage, “a seve! toid chorus ol halielu- 
jahs and harping symphonies 

We had mtended to look more 


nerformances, to analyze the pec 


closely at 


the se 1a;ri- 
ties of the diction | 


to dwell at some length on 


the sublime wisdom of the (reopagiti a, and 
the nervous rhetoric of the Iconoclast, and to 
‘those magnificent passages 


point out some of 
which occur in the Treatise of Reformation, 
and the Animadversions on the Remonstrant 
But the length to which our remarks have al- 
ready extended renders this unpossible 


The Reason of Church Government urged 
sainst Prelacy, Book I! 


' 


Milton. 


We must conclude. And yet we can scarce- 


the subject Che 
publication of 
ularly set 


And 


this his 


ly tear ours lves away from 


days unmediately tollowimg the 
his relic of Milton 


impart, and consecrated to h s 


appeal » be pe 


memory 
1 if. on 


we shall scarcely be censured 


estival, we be tound lingering near his shrine, 
may be 


W 


how worthless soever tlw offering 


hich we bring to it this book lies on 


our table, we seem to be contemporaries of the 
great poet We are transported a hundred 
and fitty vears back. We can almost fancy 


that we are visiting him tn his small lodging, 
him sitting at the old organ be 
can 


neck twinkle of his eyes, rolling in 


neath the laded green hangings; that we 
catch the 
that we are reading in 
ance the proud 
y and his afflic- 


breathless 


vain to tind the day 
the lines of his noble counte 
and mournful history of his 


tion We 


siience in whi 


to ourselves tle 


h we should listen to his slight- 


est word; the passionate veneration with which 


we should kneel to kiss his hand and weep upon 


it: the earnestness with which we should en- 


deavour to console him, if indeed such a spirit 


could solation, for the ne rlect of an 


age unworthy of his talents 


need col 
and his Virtues, 
the eagerness with which we should contest 
hters, or with his Quaker friend 
Homer tu 


uumortal accents 


with his da 
Elwood, the privilege of reading 
hun, or of ta r down ‘ 
which flowed trom his lip 


Yet we 


we he 


These are perhaps tor su eungs 


ashamed of them; nor 
shall in any de 
We are not 
much in the habit of idolizing either the living 


And we 


tain indication of a weak and ill-regu- 


cannot be 
sorry if what we have written 
minus 


gree excite them in othe 


or the dead think that there ts no 


more 
sropensity which, for 
venture to 


a few cha 


than that 


lated intellect 


1 better name, we will 


want of ¢ 
christen Bosu But there are 


racters which have stood the closest scrutiny 


and the severest tests, which have been tried 


in the furnace and have proved pure, which 
balance and have 


have been de 


have been weighed in the 


not been found wanting, which 
neral consent of man 
iped with the 

Most High 
These vreat men we trust that we know how 
to prize; s Milton. The ht 


of his books, the sound of his name, : 


clared sterling by the g« 
kind, and which are visibly stan 
supers 


image and ription of the 


ind of these w 


freshing to us l mble those 
celestial fruits and flowers which the Virgin 
Martvr of Massinger sent down from the gar 
dens of Paradise to the earth, distinguished 
from the productions of other soils, not only by 
sweetness, but by 


their bloom and 


superior 
their miraculous eflicacy to invigorate and to 
heal. They are powerful, not only to delight, 
but to elevate and purity Nor do we envy the 
mar who can study either the lite or the writ- 
ings of the great poet and partiot, without 
the sublime 
has enriched our 


aspiring to emulate, not mdeed 


renius 


works with which his 
literature. but the zeal with which he laboured 
for the public good, the fortitude with which 
he endured every private calamity, the lofty 
disdain with which he looked down on tempta 
tions and dangers, the deadly hatred which he 
bore to bigots and tyrants, and the faith which 
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he so sternly kept with his country and with 
his tame 
From the Retrospectire Rericw 
ANECDOTES OF BISHOP CORBET 
Merry Old England Why merry Why 


old?’ In antiquity, as well as in merriment 
we seem far inferior to our neighbours. Cer 
tainly. we possess not these accidents im any 
such deg as entitles us to the epithets as a 
distinction over other sadder and younger na- 
tions. Gaiety, lightheartness, high animal 
spirits i iv the characteristies of English 
men mn I is well as we can judge never 
hay “eon The character of seriousness is 
enrraven upon the chiefest part of our litera 
ture vl, in cases of great excellence, the 
rising of the spirit has not been especia 


shown in compositions of wit and drollery, but 


in passages of wisdom, sublimity, and gran- 
deur Phe per lin the annals of our litera- 
ture most distineuished tor wit and caiety was 
a period of imitation; the style, the air, almost 
the tter, wa 


imported the exotic never 
took deen root The crave and earnest fanati- 
cism of the Puritanic age, which preceded the 
times of the witty courtiers of the Merry Mo 


narch. took a far stroneer hold of the intellee- 


tual soil of this country. Perhaps the tone of 


composition and the tenor of thought most cha- 
racteristic of England, is that which may be 
best described by the epithet biblical. Through 
out our national sentiment there breathes the 


zeal, the earnestness, the sublimity, the stern 


ness, of the Jewish Scripture—the library of 


the peasant, the storehouse of the poet, the 
model of the man of taste. the authority of the 
divine, the guide of age, the terror of youth, 
the text book of all 
heart are not protestant 


The gayest and most 
cheerful writer of our language is Chaucer 
Popery, by divesting religion of the spiritual, 
and by converting tts observances into mere 
ceremonies, relieves the mind from the con- 
templation of the future and the supernatural, 
and confines its circle of consideration to the 
mere things of this world. What is lost in 
greatness is gained in lightness. Let our re 

marks be understood as simply literary. We 
take not here into account the greater and 
vastly more important points of the compari- 
son. As a question of mere literature, how 

ever, we fee! convinced, that an examination 
into the history of our literature would prove 
the truth of our remark. If we were to draw a 
map of Europe, and distinguish its territory ac 
cording to the gaiety or seriousness of its inha- 
bitants the ame boundaries would pretty 
nearly serve for the divisions between Catholic 
and Protestant. It is true, that the religion 


may not be the cause. The adoption of either 


tv and lightness of 


| lianey of his fancy 


| 


| 


making the grave German and Englishman 
still more serious, and popery still further 
lightening the already unballasted bark of the 
Frenchman and Italian 

Some confirmation of our remark may be 
found even in the poems of Corbet and his 
time. The wits were all. like hin, of the Ar 
minian sect, the party most opposed to puritan- 
ism, and chiefly suspected of leaning towards 
From the earliest period of the Retor- 


may be traced the progress 


popery 
mation, we tinnk 
of gravity in this country, which spread gradu 
illy over the tracter as the awful truths of 
re livion became more inwardly felt, more con- 
stantly dwelt upon, more duly weighed I p 
tothe Restoration, its course was rapid and 
nunehecked by that event. a considerable re- 
action took plac which, however, silently re 
treated before the march of gospel truth. At 
the present moment. we believe, the religious 
world is more populous, more zealous, and 
more powerful, than it has ever been in Eng 
opinion, it is also true, that 
the character of the e try is less way, more 
ious. more attached to truth. 
less attached to the gladiatorial sport of words 


land ind, m ot 


and ideas, in which g@aiety delehts, and in 
which much of wit consists 
\ remarkable feature of the writings of the 
time of Corbet is the cheerfulness which reigns 
in nearly all the compositions, whether of lay 
men or divines, of the metropolis or the uni 
versities They who were, by office, the 
gravest characters of the realm, were inces- 
santly interchanging effusions of wit, gaiety, 
and good-humour, eulogy or elegy, congratula 
tion o itire. Wit overflowed from song 
The charac 
ter of wit was universal about town, in the 
church. at Cambridge and Oxford ; in all ranks, 


Corbet, suc 


sonnets, prinphlets, and sermons 


from the monarch to the elown 
cessively Bishop of Oxford and Norwich, was 
an example of it, and seems to have been in 
debted for his elevation very much to the bril 
Pe rhaps, these poems do 
net give the best example of his powers 
They were published atter his death, and were 
never intended to be published at all They 
are, however, in many instances. still witty 
for wit is a thing which does not keep, de 
pending so much as it does upon living mer 
and living manners.) and will still creat« 
amusement. They are, certainly, not such 
verses as a bishop would write now-a-days; 
neither is it probable, that a man given to the 
composition of such poems would ever grace 


* In The Book of Sports, by King James, 
1618, it is declared to be his majesty’s pleasure. 
“that after the end of divine service, our good 
people shall not be disturbed, letted, or discou 
raged from any lawful recreation; such a 
dauncing, either men or women: archerie, for 


one or other faith may even be the mere effect | men, leaping, vaulting, or any other such harm 


of the very seriousness or gaiety to which we 
are pointing. But though we allow that a na- 
tional character of earnestness and reflection 
would naturally lead to the rejection of popery 
and the cultivation of protestantism, yet there 
ean be hardly any doubt that such powerful 
agents as these different faiths must create a 
very considerable reaction. Protestantism thus 


less recreation ; nor from having of May-games 
Witson ales, and Morris dances, and the setting 
up of May-poles therein used; and that women 
shall have leave to carry rushes to the church 
for the decoring of it, according to their old 


custome Let any one compare this with the 


present notions on the subject of profanation o! 
the sabbath. 


‘ 
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the episcopal bench. Corbet's real character 
is, perhaps, more clearly seen, and to more ad- 
vantage, 
life, and an extract or two from one of his ser- 
mons, than from his For this reason, 
we will, after mentioning the few particulars 
known of his biography, quote certain passages 


from the scattered anecdotes of his 
verse 
of and concerning him, collected by the indus- 


try of Mr. Gilchrist.” 
Richard Corbet, successively bishop of Ox 


ford and Norwich, was born in the village of 


Ewell, in Surrey, in the year 152: he was the 
only son of Benet, or Benedicta, and Vincent 
Corbet. Of his father, who is highly praised 
by Ben Jonson for various virtues, little seems 
to be known, beyond the fact of his being, either 
by taste or trade, a gardener. He resided a 
Whitton, near Twickenham, where his son, 
the bishop, spent his declining days. Richard 
Corbet received the rudiments of his education 
at Westminster, and was thence removed, in 
1507-8, to Broadgate Hall, and, the year fol- 
lowing, was admitted a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford In 1605, he took the de pree 
of Master of Arts 

The fol 
somewhat faded, it must be confessed, is pre- 
served, in a collection of “‘ Mery Passages and 
Harl Ms No 
was ata tavern, and in comes Bishoy 
not so then) into the next room. Ben Jonson 
calls for a quart of raw wine, and gives it to 
‘Sirrah!” says he, “ carry this to 
the gentleman in the next chamber, and tell 
him | sacrifice my service to him The fel- 
low did, and in those terms; “ Friend,” says 
Bishop Corbet, “I thank him for his love, 
but, prythee, tell him, from me, that he is 
are always burnt 


lowing early specimen of his humour 


* Ben Jonson 
Corbet (but 


Jeastes, 


the 


mistaken, for sacrifice 


In 1612, upon the death of Henry, Prince of 


Wales, the University deputed Corbet, then 
one of the proctors, to pronounce a funeral 
oration, “ who,” te use the words of Antony 
Wood, “very oratorically speeched it in St 
Marie’s Church, before a numerous auditory.’ 
The oration still exists (in Latin), and is 
printed in Mr. Gilchrist’s edition On the 
isth March, in the following year, he per- 
formed the same duty, in the Divinity School, 
on occasion of the interment of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, the founder of the library known by 
his name. We learn, from Heylyn, that about 
this treme Corbet gave considerable offence by 
openly opposing one of the doctrines of Calvin 
which doctrines were espoused by Abbot, the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury “ Preaching 
the Passion Sermon at Christ Church (1613), 
he insisted on the article of Christ's descending 
into hell, and therein grated upon Calvin's 
wanifest perverting of the true sense and 
meaning of it; for which, says Heylyn, he 
was so rattled up by the Repetitioner (Dr 
Robert Abbot, brother to the archbishop) that 
if he had not been a man of a very great cou- 
rage, it might have made him afraid of stay- 
ing in the University. This, it was generally 
conceived, was not done without the arch- 


In his very respectable edition of Corbet, 
12mo., 1807. A limited number only was 
printed, and it is now become difficult to pro- 
cure a copy. 


bishop setting on; but, the best was, adds 
Heylyn, that none sunk under the burthen ot 
these oppressions, if (like the Camomil) they 
did not rise the higher for it 

This observation was proved in the person 
of Corbet himself. He was either now or 
soon after, dean of Christ Church, Viear o 
Cassington, near Woodstock. in Oxfordshire 
ind prebe ndary of Bedminster secunda in the 
church of Sarum. He next obtained a chap 
laincy to the king. which is supposed to be 
object of the following charac teristic letter 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham 

“ May it please your Grace 

losses this week 


sty. to whom | wa 


To consider my two gr 


one, in respect to his Ma 


to preach: the other, in respect to my patron 
whom | was to visit. If this be not the way 
to repair the latter f mv losses. I fear | am in 
danger to be utterly undone. To press too 


near a great to be put by, 


1 meanness, 


ind to stand too far off, is the way to be forgot 
ten: so Eeclesiasticus. In which mediocrity 

uld I hit it, would I e and die, my lord ] 
would neither press near, nor stand far off 


choosing rather the name of an ul courtier 

than a saucy scholar 
‘lam your Grace’s most humble servant, 
“Ricnarp Corset 


“ Christ Church, this 26 Feb 


When James paid a visit to Oxford, in 1021, 
Corbet prea hed before him The monarch 
presented him with a mark of his favour, in 
the shape of a ring, of which, during his ser 


iin seems to have made an os- 


mon, the chap! 


tentatious display The wits of the time did 


not lose so favourable an opportunity of hold- 
ing up to ridicule a man from whom they had 
so often suffered ina similar way. The follow 
ing is a@ specimen f their attacks upon him 


transcribed from Antony 
Ashmole’s Museum 


Wood's 


papers in 


Six days at Wo 
Thither wen 
And satin-sleev'd proctors, 

With the rest of the lear a fry 
Whose faces did shine 
With beer and with wine, 

So fat. that it may be thought 
University cheer, 

With ce ge strong beer, 
Made them far better fed than taught 


A number beside 
With their wenches did ride, 
(For scholars are always kind) 
And still evermors 
While they rode before, 
They were kissing their wenches behind 
A nomber on foot, 
Without cloak or boot, 
And yet with the court go they would; 
Desirous to show ‘ 
How fur they could go 
To do his high mightiness good. 


* Heylyn’s Life of Archbishop Laud, p. 63, 
fol. 1662. 
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The reverend dean, 

With his band starech'd clean 
Did preach before the kine 

A ring was his pride 

To his bandstrings tied—— 
Was not this a pretty thing 


The ring, without doubt, 
Was the thing put him out, 
And made him torget what was next 
For every one there, 
Will say, I dare swear, 
He handled it more than his text 


It is again demanded in another poem (MS 
Ashmole, A. 37.) if 


He would provoke court wits to sing 
The second part of bandstrings and the ring 


About the year 1625, Corbet married the 
daughter of Dr. Leonard Hutton, of Flore, in 
Northamptonshire. He had. by this marriage, 


a daughter named Alice, and also a son, Vin- | 


cent, to whom a very affectionate poem in this 
collection is addressed 

In 1629, Corbet was elected Bishop of Ox- 
ford. This bishopric he held but a short time ; 


for, in 1632, he was translated to the see of 


Norwich. In 1633, Abbot, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, died, and was succeeded by Laud, who 


soon bestirred himself to reform the abuses of 


the church, and regulate its ceremonies, which, 
it was alleged, had been sadly neglected in the 
time of his Calvinistie predecessor. For this 
purpose, Laud issued certain orders and instruc- 
tions to the several bishops, requiring a strict 
examination into the state of religion and its 
ceremonies, in their several dioceses. On his 
part, Corbet certified that he had suppressed 
the lectures of some factious men, and, parti- 
cularly, that he had suspended one Bridges, 
curate of St. George’s parish, Norwich. Among 
others, he had heard complaint of Mr. Ward, of 
Ipswich, for words in some sermon, for which 
he was called before the high commission 
The words were, that he had told his congre- 
gation that “the Church of England was ready 
to ring changes on religion, and that the gos- 
pel stood on tiptoe to be gone We may con- 
elude, from the following friendly letter from 
Corbet, that Ward had made his peace 


My warthy friend, 

“T thank God for your conformity, and you 
for your acknowledgment: stand upright to 
the church wherein you live; be true of heart 
to her governors: think well of her significant 
eremonies 
displace you of that room which I have given 
you in my affection ; prove you 2 good tenant 
n my heart, and no minister in my diocese 
hath a better landlord. Farewell! God Al- 
mighty bless you with your whole congrega- 
tion 

“From your faithful friend te serve you in 
Christ Jesus “ Ricn. Norwicn 

We also find a letter of the bishop's to the 
Walloon congregation, who rented from his 
see the chapel of the Virgin Mary in Norwich 
Laud had disturbed the whole of these congre- 


* Harl. MS. No. 464. fol. 13. See Gil- 
hrist’s Ed. 


Vor. VITT. No. 4f 


| in nothing 
| 


and be you assured I shall never | 


gations, many of which were established in 
London, and spread over the country; and he 
probably instigated Corbet to the composition 
of the followimg threatening letter 


“To the minister and elders of the French 
church, in Norwich, these 
Salutem in Christo 


“You have promised me from time to time 
to restore my stolen bell, and to glaze my let 
tice windows After three years’ consultation, 
(besides other pollution) I sce nothing mended 
Your discipline, | know, care not much for a 
consecrated plac ¢, and any other room in Nor- 
| wich, that hath but breadth and length, may 
serve your turn as well as the chapel; where- 
fore I say unto you, without a miracle, Lazare, 
Depart, and hire some other 
place for your irregular meetings: you shall 
have time to provide for yourselves betwixt 
this and Whitsuntide. And that you may not 
think I mean to deal with you as Felix did by 
Paul, that is, make you afraid, to get money, [ 
shall keep my word with you, which you did 
not with me, and, as near as I can, be like you 


prodi foras! 


“Written by me, Richard Norwich, with 
mine own hand, Dec. 26, anno 1634.” 

The bishop was not, however, a persecutor ; 
the Walloon company having undertaken to 
make the necessary repairs, they afterwards 
obtained a lease of the church for forty vears 

Corbet, though a wit and a poet, and an ar- 
dent lover of enjoyment, was by no means an 
idle bishop. Of his numerous sermons there 
are no remains, except some extracts from a 
very lively exhortation in behalf of the sub- 
scription for restoring St. Paul's Cathedral, 
which had remained in ruins from its second 
destruction by fire, early in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He himself gave four hundred 
pounds, and the sermon exhibits as much zeal 
in the project as his donation 

“Samt Paul's church! One word in the 
behalf of Saint Paul; he hath spoken many in 
ours: he hath raised our inward temples. Let 
us help to requite him in his outward. We 
admire commonly those things which are oldest 
and greatest: old monuments, and high build- 
ings, do affect us above measure: and what is 
the reason Jecause what is oldest cometh 
nearest God for antiquity, and what is greatest, 
comes nearest his works for spaciousness and 
magnitude: so that in honouring these we ho- 
nour God. whom old and great do seem to imi- 
tate. Should | commend Paul's to you for the 
age, it were worth your thought and admira- 
tion A thousand years, though it should fall 


now, were a pretty climacterical. See the 
bigness, and your eye never yet beheld such a 
goodly ol ject It's worth the reparation, 
though it were but for a land mark; but, be- 
loved, it is a church, and consecrated to God 
From Charles to Ethelbert she hath been the 
joy of princes. It was once dedicated to Diana 


(at least some part of it); but the idolatry lasted 
not long. And see a mystery in the change 
Saint Paul confuting twice the idol, there in 
person, where the ery was, “ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians!” and here by proxy. Paul in 
stalled, where Diana is thrust out. It did 
magnify the creation, it was taken out of the 


| 
} 
| 
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darkness: light is not the clearer for it, but 
stronger and more wonderful: and it doth beau- | 
tify this church, because it was taken from | 
sollution. The stones are not the more dura- 
ble. but the happier for it It is worthy the | 
standing for the age, the time since it was | 
so stately an edi- | 


built, and for the structure, 
fice is it: it is Ww wthy to stand f 
of it from which it ts rece med, but chiefly for | 
His house that dwells therein We are bound | 
to do it, for the service sake that is done in it 
Are we not beholden to tt, every man, either to 
the body. or the choir: tor av Wk or a warbling 
for a prayer or a thorough path? Sone 


may make room 


a memorial | 


note 
way or other, there is a topi 
for your benevolence 
‘It hath 
both by fire, in the time of 
and the third of Elizabeth 
“Saint Paul complained of stoning twice; 


martyrdom 
Henry the Sixth 


iff red 


his chureh ot toning she wants, in 
deed, and ago ne would repair her 
“Saint Fait! r up. I confess. Oh, 


that works were sainted to keep her up ight 
The first way of building charches was») wavs 


of benevolence ; but then the needed no pe 
tion: men came on so ti that ey were com 

manded to b kept bac ep now 
needs petition Bene\ was a hre ones 
had need to be quer it i sD now 

and needs biowing on it: biow it hare, ¢ d put 
ut out Some petit ms there re for pullu 

down of such an aisie, or cha ! ead to 
thack: so far from reparation, that out tis to 
demolish If to this be persecu 1. if to 
repair courches be mnovation | lhe of that re- 


ligion too 


I remember a tale in Henry Steevens, in 


his Jpologu for Herodotus, of of tie 

quies of Erasmu which would have us 

that times were ved in popery 

@conomical s lost by ob- 

serving the cctine! that if an ingenious 

person would ask ! tither’s bless vr, he must 

get a dispel ition, and have a license from the 
bishop 

“ Believe me, when I mate h this tale with 


anothe Since tras | was sued to (and 
i have it under the hands f the minister and 
the whole parish.) that I would give way to 
the adorning of the ¢ hurch within and without, 
to build a stone W ill about the church-yard 
which till now had but a he dge. | took it tor 
a flout at first but it proved a suit indeed; they 
durst not mend a tau t of forty years without a 
license. Church-wardens, though they say it 
not. yet I doubt me most of them think it, that 
foul spirits in the Gospel said, *O thou bishop 
or chancellor, what! art thou come to torme nt 
us before the time, that ill is come down to tne 
ground The truth went out once mi tints 
phrase ‘Zelus domus tum exedit ossa mea, 


us meus exedit 


but now, vice versa, it Is, 
domum tuam I hope | gall none here 
« Should Christ say that to us now which he 


gaid once to the Jews, Destroy this temple, 


and in three days I will build it up again, we 
would quickly know his meaning not to be the 
materia! temple 
move three feet 

‘1 am verily persuaded, were it not for the 
pulpit and the pews, (1 do not now mean the 


Three years can scarce pro- 


«Inecdotes of Bishop Corbet. 


altar and the font for the two sacraments, bail 
for the pulpit and the stools, as you call them,) 
many churches had been down that stand 
Stately pews are now become tabernaeles, with 
rings and curtains to them There wants no 
thing but beds to hear the word of God on; we 
have casements, locks and kevs, and cushions ; 
L had almost said, bolsters and pillows and for 
the church. I will not guess 
what is done within them, v ho sits, stands, or 
lies asleep at prayers, communion, &c.; but 
this I dare say, they are either to hide some 
viee, or to proclaim ‘one; to hide disorder, of 


those we love 


proclaim pride 
In all other contributions, justice precedes 
eharity 


give and pay 


! r the king, or for poor, as you sre 
rated y It is not so with 
benevol e Here charity rates herself; her 
gift is arbit ry. and her law is the conscience 
He that stays t ersuade him, gives not all 
his own mone ve half that have procured 
it. He that comes persuaded gives his own; 
but takes off more than he brought, God pay- 


ing use for nothing But now eomes your 
turn to speak, or God in you by your hands 


for so he useth to speak many tunes by the 


n. and by the han js of 


hands of Moses d Aa 
nd rv the hands of you ni 
nuner pr yhets Now prosper ) Lord the 
work ot the ham prospe r Thou our 
handy wot Amer 
Bish » Corbet die and was bu 
ed at Norw He was,” says Fuller, “of 
1 courteous carriage, an » destructive nature 
to anv who offended him counting ! imself 
plentifully ) d with a jest upon hin 
Several cur eedotes are collected from 


MSS. by Headley and Gilchrist, which -illus 


omnion, do honour 


trate it character mn ou 

te his memory. and form an imiable conclusion 
to this slight compilation of the few particular 
known ot t joyous and amiable man 


Afier he was doctor of divinity, he sang 
ballads at the Cross at Abingdon; on a market- 
day. he and some of h comrades were it the 
tavern by the Cross, (which, by the way, was 
of England; | remember it when 
| was a freshman, it was admirable curious 
-cture. and fine figures in the 
one of those built by king 
for his queen.) The ballad inwer complained 
he had no« tom—he could not put off his bal 
lads. The jolly doctor puts off his gown, and 


nuts on the ballad-singer’s ithern jacket, 


and being a handsome man and a rare full 


voice. he presently ve nded a great many, and 
| had a gt it aude! 
Atter t death of Dr. Goodwin, he was 


made Dean of Christ-Cbhur h. He had a good 
interest with great men, as you may find in 
his poems; and that with the then great fa- 
yourite, the Duke of Bucks. his excellent wit 
| ever ‘t was of recommendation to him | have 
forgot the story ; but at the same time Dr. Fell 
thought to have carried It, Dr. Corbet put a 
pretty trie k on him, to let him take a journey 
| to London for it, when he had already the 
} grant of it 
| «His conversation 
Dr. Stubbins was one of his cronies; 
jolly fat doctor, und a very good hou e-keeper 
‘As Dr. Corbet and he were riding in Lob-lane, 


was extreme pleasant. 
he was 2 


- 
‘ 
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wet weather, (it is an extraordinary deep 
dirty lane,) the coach fell, and Corbet said. that 
Dr. S. was up to the elbows in mud, and he 
was up to the elbows in Stubbins 
“A.D. 1628, he was made Bishop of Oxford ; 
and I have heard that he had an admirable 
rrave and venerable aspect 
One time, as he was confirming, the coun- 
ry people pressing in to see the ceremony, 
said he, * Bear off there! or I'll confirm ye with 
my stalf. Another time, being to lay his hand 
on the head of a man very bald, he turns to his 
chaplain, and said, ‘Some dust, Lushington, 
to keep my hand from slipping.’ There was a 
man with a great venerable beard: said the bi- 
1op. * You, behind the beard! 
“ His chaplain, Dr. Lushington, was a very 
learned and ingenious man, and they loved one 
nether. The bishop would sometimes take 
the key of the wine-cellar, and he and his chap- 
lain would go and lock themselves in and be 
merry; then first he lays down his episcopal 
hood, * There lays the doctor ;’ then he puts off 
his gown, ‘ There lays the bishop ;’ then was, 
‘Here's to thee, Corbet ‘Here's to thee, 
Lushington.” 


If flowing wit, if verses writ with case. 
if learning void of pedantry can please 
If much good humour, join’d to solid sense 
And mirth ae ompanie d with innocence, 
Can give a poet a just mght to fame, 
Then Corbet may unmortal honours ¢laim 


From the London Magazine 


\ NARRATIVE OF THE LOSS OF THE 
KENT EAST-INDIAMAN, by fire, 
Bay of Biscay, on the st of March, IR25, in 
a Letterto a Friend 


mn the 


By a Passe anger 


Ir this little book had not too much both of 
the manner and matter ofan Antinomian Tract. 
written to be thrown down cellar steps, and 
given in exchange for hare and rabbit skins at 
back-doors, we should have thought it our 
duty to return nothing but thanks to the au- 
thor who has favoured us with this narrative 
of his experience The catastrophe of the 
Kent was of a kind to give a further insight 
into human nature. That which increases the 


complication of powerful 


fs necessary 


extubited on such an occasion, viz. the pre- 
servation of the ship, at the same time has 
ickily preserved to us au historian of them 


ie fortunate incident of the su our of the 
Cambria not only let in the Liyrhit of hope and 
iy upon the crowds of suffere: 
Kent, but has made us spectators of the ago- 


nizing scenes whi usnally pass amidst the so- 


litude of the ocean without wilness. and ire 


pt tate oblivion without record. The news- 
p s have wiven the letters of * captain of 


the Cambria, and some other docume nts, to 


the public, as well as a sketch of the transac- 


trom; it is only, however. to be learnt in its 
interesting details, from the ¢ract before us, | 
written by a passenger in the Kent, a soldier 
and an officer, bearing the name, if we may | 
judge from internal evidence, of Major Mac- 
gregor 


Our readers are aware that the Kent was 


m board the | 


carrying to India not only her own cargo and 
forty- 


crew, consisting of one hundred an 
eight men, but had on board a very considera- 
ble part of the 3lst regiment, viz. twenty offi- 
cers, three hundred and forty-four soldiers, 
| forty-three women, and sixty-six children, to- 
gether with twenty private passengers when 


she was discovered to be on fire in the Bay of 
Biscay, on the Ist March: that she ultimately 
blew up and sank, the chief part of the indivi- 
duals on board having been previously rescued 
by the timely arrival of the Cambria 

On the night of Monday the 23th February, 
when the Kent was in lat. 47 deg. 30 min., long. 
lO deg., a violent gale blew from the west, and 
gradually increased during the following morn- 
|} ing. The rolling of the vessel became tremen- 
| dous about midnight, so that the best fastened 
j articles of furniture in the principal cabins 


were dashed about with violence, and the 
inain chains were thrown at every lurch con- 
siderably under water 

It was a little before this period that one 
of the officers of the ship, with the well-meant 
intention of ascertaining that all was fast be- 
low, descended with two of the sailors into 
| the hold, where they carried with them, for 
| safety, a light in the patent lantern; and see- 
| ing that the lamp burned dimly, the officer 
took the precaution to hand it up to the orlop 
Having afterwards dis- 
covered one of the spirit ¢ asks to be adrift, he 


deck to be trimmed 


| sent the sailors for some billets of wood to se- 
cure it; but the ship in their absence having 
made a heavy lurch, the officer unfortunately 
dropped the light; and letting go his hold of 
the cask in his eagerness to recover the lan- 
tern, it suddenly stove, and the spirits com- 
municating with the lamp, the whole place 
was instantly in a blaze.’"—(P. 10.) 

It so happened that the author, after having 
read to Mrs. ——, at her request, the 12th 
chapter of St. Luke, went into the cuddy to 
observe the state of the barometer, when he 
received from Captain Spence, the captain of 
the day, the alarming information that the 
ship was on fire in the after hold 

* As long as the devouring element up- 
peared to be confined to the spot where the 
fire originated, and which we were assured 
was surrounded on all sides by the water 
casks, we ventured to cherish hopes that it 
might be subdued; but no sooner was the 
light blne vapour that at first arose succeeded 
by volumes of thick dingy smoke, which spee- 
dily ascending through all the four hatehways, 
part of the ship, than all 


farther coneealment became 


| 
| 


rolled over eve 
impossible, and 
almost all h pe ot preserving the vessel was 


ibandone The flames have reached the 
cable tier’ was exclaimed by ie individuals, 
and the strong pttchy smell that pervaded the 
deck coniirmed the truth of the exclamation 
“In these awful circumstances, Captain 


Cobb, with an ability and decision of character 
that seemed to increase with the imminence 
of the danger, resorted to the only alternative 
now left him, of ordering the lower decks to 
be seuttled, the combings of the hatches to be 
cut, and the lower ports to be opened, for the 
free admission of the waves 

* These instructions were speedily executed 


| 
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by the united efforts of the troops and seamen ; 


but not before some of the sick soldiers, one 


woman, and several children, unable to rain 
the upper deck, had perished On descend- 
ing to the gun-deck with Colonel Fearon, 


or two other officers of 


Captain Bray and one 


the Stst regiment, to assist in opening the 


ports met, staggering towards the hatehway, 
m an exhausted and nearly senseless state, 
one of the mates, who informed us that he 


had just stumbled over the dead bodies of 


have died from 
that he 
So dense 


who must 


was evident 


some individuals 
suffocation, to which it 
himself had almost failen a 


smoke, that it was 


victim 


and oppressive was the 


with the utmost difficulty we could remain 
long enough below to fulfil Captain Cobb's 
wishes ; which were no sooner accomplished 


than the rushed 
force, carrying away, 
to the hold, the largest chests, bulk-heads, &c 

“ Such r conceiva- 


sea in with extraordinary 


in its resistless progress 


a sight, under any othe 
was well calculatedto have 
but im our natural solici- 


ble circumstances, 
filled us with horror 


tude to avoid the more immediate pe ril of ex- 
plosion, we endeavoured to cheer each other, 
is we stood upto our Kner n water, with a 
faint hope that by these vi it means we 
nught be epeedily restored to safety. The im- 


was thus intro- 
had indeed the effect, for 
a time the fury of 
but the danger of sinking having increased as 


mense quantity of water that 


duced into the ! 
of checking the flaines ; 
the risk of explosion was diminished, the ship 
became water-logged, and presented other in- 
dications of settling, previous to he 
down 

On the one hand stood death by fire, on the 
other death by water ; the d 
ful. Preferring always the mor 
ternative, the unfortunate 
moment attempting to che 


rong 


dread- 


remote al- 


emma wa 


crew were at one 
k the fire by means 

became the 
efforts 


and the 


of the water ; and when the water 
threatening enemy, 


exclusion of the waves 


most their were 
turned to the 
fire was permitted to rage with all its fury 
“ The scene of horror that now presented it- 
self, baffles all description— 
Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell; 
Then shrick'd the timid, and stood still the 
brave 
“ The upper deck was covered with between 


six and seven hundred human beings, many of 


whom, from previous sea sickness, were forced 
on the first alarm to flee from below in a state 
of absolute nakedness, and were now running 
about in quest of hushands, 
rents. While some ¢ in silent 
resignation, or in stupid insensibility to their 
impending fate, others were yielding them- 
selves up to the most frantic despair. Some 
on their knees were earnestly imploring, with 
significant gesticulations and in noisy supplica- 
tions, the mercy of Him, whose arm, they 
exclaimed, was at length outstretched to smite 
them; others were to be seen hastily crossing 
themselves, and performing the various exter- 
nal acts required by their peculiar persuasion, 
while a number of the older and more stout- 
hearted soldiers and sailors sullenly took their 
seats directly over the magazine, hoping, as 
they stated, that by means of the explosion 


children, or pa- 


were standing 
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which they every instant expected, a speedier 
termination might thereby be put to their suf- 
Several of the soldiers’ wives and 
children, who had fled for temporary shelter 
into the after cabins on the upper deck, were 
engaged in prayer and in reading the Scrip- 
tures with the ladies, some of whom were ena- 
bled, with wonderful self possession, to offer to 
others those spiritual consolations, which a 
firm and intelligent trust in the Redeemer of 
the this awful hour to 
impart to their own breasts. The dignified 
deportment of two young ladies in particular, 
formed a specimen of natural strength of mind, 
in feeling, that failed 
admiration ot 


ferings.” 


world appt ared at 


finely modified by Christ 
‘to attract the 
every one who had an opportunity of witness 
ing it. On the melancholy announcement be- 
ing made to them that all hope must be relin- 
quished, and that death was rapidly and inevita 
bly approaching, one of the ladies above refer 
red to, 
clasping her hands together said, 


Lord Jesus, and immediately proposing to read 


not to notice and 


ealmly sinking down on her knees, and 
‘even so,come 


a portion of the Scriptures to those around her ; 
her 
collectedne 


sister with nearly equal composure and 
of mind 
other appropriate Psalms, which were accord 
with intervals of prayer, by those 
ladies alternately to the assembled females 


selected the and 


ingly read, 

* One young gentleman, of whose promis 
ing talents and piety I dare not now make far 
ther mention, having calmly asked me my opi- 
nion respecting the state of the ship, I told 
him that I thought we should be prepared to 
sleep that night in eternity ; and I shall never 
forget the peculiar fervour with which he re- 
plied, as he pressed my hand in his, ‘ my 
heart is filled with the peace of God ;’ adding, 
‘ yet though I know it is foolish, [dread exceed 
ingly the last struggle 

Among t the numerous ets that struck 
my observation at this period, | was much af- 
fected with the appearance and 
some of the dear children, who, quite uncon- 
scious in the cuddy cabins, of the perils that 
surrounded them, continued to play as usual 
with their little toys in bed, or to put the most 
innocent and unseasonable questions to those 
around them To sonic of the older children, 
who seemed fully alive to the reality of the 
danger, I whispered, now is the time to put 
in practice the mstructions you used to receive 
at the Regimental School, and to think of that 
vou have heard so much 


Saviour of whom 

they replied, as the tears ran down their 

cheeks, ‘O Sir, we are trying to remember 

them, and we are praying to God."—(P. 15.) 
All hope had departed! the employment of 

the different individuals indicated utter des 

pair of rescue—one was removing a lock o! 


hair from his writing desk to his bosom—ano 
ther was searching for paper to address a hur 


* Captain Cobb, with great forethought, ol 
dered the deck to be scuttled forward, with 
view to draw the fire in that direction, know 
ing that between it and the magazine were se 
veral tiers of water casks; while he hoped that 
the wet sails, &c. thrown into the after hold, 
would prevent it from communicating with the 
spirit room ubaft 


conduct of 


J 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 


ed scrawl to his father, which he intended 
to inclose in a bottle—others were awaiting 
their fate in stupor—some with manly forti- 
tude—others bewailing it with loud and bitter 
lamentation—and part were occupied in prayer 
and mutual encouragement 

“It was at this appalling instant, when ‘all 
hope that we should be saved was now taken 
away, and when the letter referred to was 
about being committed to the waves, that it 
eceurred to Mr. Thomson, the fourth mate, 
to send a man to the foretop, rather with the 
ardent wish, than the expectation, that some 
friendly sail might be discovered on the face 
of the waters. The sailor, on mounting, threw 
his eyes round the horizon for a moment,—a 
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moment of unutterable suspense,—and waving | 


his hat, exclaimed, ‘a sail on the lee bow ! 
The joyful announcement was received with 
deep-felt thanksgivings, and with three cheers 
upon deck. Our flags of distress were in- 
stantly hoisted, and our minute guns fired; 
and we endeavoured to bear down under our 
three top-sails and fore-sail upon the stranger, 
which afterwards proved to be the Cambria, a 
small brig of 200 tons burden—Cook—bound 
to Vera Cruz, having on board twenty or thirty 


Cornish miners, and other agents of the Anglo- | 


Mexican Company 

Up to this moment the history is sad and 
painful—had it been nothing more, probably 
neither the book nor this account of it would 
have been written 

The agony which wrings the human frame 
and tortures the human imagination at the vi- 
sible approach of death, may be an instructive 
object of contemplation, but it not one 
which we should choose for exhibition. The 
subsequent scenes of this catastrophe, on the 
contrary, present no ideas but such as are 
most honourable to human nature generally, 
and to our countrymen in particular, and af- 
ford the brightest and most precious examples 
of noble bearing and true gallantry in a season 
ofthe most severe trial. Let those who talk 
of the age of chivalry being gune, read this 
narrative, and they will learn to despise the 
romantic cant which refers all that is great 
and good to the periods of darkness and bar- 
barism: of all the instances recorded of mag- 
nanimity and generosity, we know of none 


is 


more consolatory to a lover and admirer of 


than the whole conduct of the offi- 
Others 
may glory in descriptions of splendid pas- 


his race, 
cers and men as it is here described 


sages of arms, but no military ardour or chi- | 


valrous exploit can convey such deep satis- 
faction to the well regulated mind. as 
the glorious contest of courage and nobleness 
displayed in the history of this shipwreck 
For some time the Kent was not observed 
by the stranger ; the roaring of the sea drown- 
ed the report of their distress guns; but at 


does | 


length the ascending volumes of smoke at- | 


tracted the attention of the brie, and 
nounced the nature of her situation 
brig hoisted British colours, and crowded all 
sail to the relief of the ship on fire 
“Although it was imppssible, and would 


an- 


have been improper to repress the rising 
hopes that were pretty generally diffused 
amenget us by the unexpeerter bt of the 


1Si 


Cambria, yet I confess, that when I reflected 
on the long period our ship had been already 
burning—on the tremendous sea that was 
running—on the extreme smallness of the 
brig, and the immense number of human be- 
ings to be saved,—I could only venture to hope 
that afew might be spared; but I durst not 
for a moment contemplate the possibility of 
my own preservation.”—(P. 23.) 

When it is remembered that the decks were 
crowded with between six and seven hundred 
persons just snatched from the fear of death, 
it might have been easily supposed that the 
extremity of the danger would have instantly 
dissolved all ties of affection, duty, and dis- 
cipline, and that nothing would have occur- 
red to the mind but ideas of self-preservation. 
Had this been the case, the weak would have 
been sacrificed to the strong, women to mer, 
children to both; and the scene exhibited 
would have been a horrible and ferocious 
scramble for life, which, in most instances, 
would have been defeated in its purpose ; or 
it might have been supposed that the superior 
officers, taking advantage of their command, 
would have used it in order to secure their 
own safety. Again, in the case of the way 
being given to the weak, and seeurity being 
offered first to those who were least able to 
arrive at it by their own exertions, the oppor- 
tunity might have been seized with indecent 
haste or with ill-feigned hypocrisy. Let us 
turn to the narrative, and be instructed 

* While Captain Cobb, Colonel Fearon, and 
Major Macgregor of the 31st regiment, were 
consulting together, as the brig was approach- 
ing us, on the necessary preparations for get- 
ting out the boats, &e. one of the officers 
asked Major M. in what order it was intend- 
ed the officers should move off? to which the 
other replied, ‘Of course in funeral order ;’ 
which injunction was instantly confirmed by 
Colonel Fearon, who said, ‘ Most undoubted- 
ly the juniors first—but see that any man is 
cut down who presumes to enter the boats 
before the means of escape are presented to 
the women and children.’ 

‘To prevent the rush to the boats, as they 
were being lowered, which, from certain symp 
of impatience manifested both by sol- 
diers and sailors, there was reason to fear, 
some of the military officers were stationed 
over them with drawn swords. But from the 
firm determination which these exhibited, and 
the great subordination observed, with few 
exceptions, by the troops, this proper precau- 
tion was afterwards rendered unnecessary 

* Arrangements having been considerately 
made by Captain Cobb for placing in the first 
boat, previous to letting it down, all the la- 
dies, and as many of the soldiers’ wives as it 
could safely contain, they hurriedly wrapt 
themselves up in whatever article of clothing 
could be most conveniently found ; and | think 
about two, or half past two o'clock, a most 
mournful procession advanced from the afte 


ibins to the starboard cuddy 


toms 


port, outside ot 


t Scarcely a 


the cutter was suspended ; 


word was uttered,—not a scream was heard— 
even the infants ceased to cry. as if conscious 
of the unspoken and unspeakable anguish that 
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parting parents—nor was the silence of voices 
in any way broken except in one or two cases, 
where the ladies plaintively entreated permis- 
sion to be left behind with their husbands 
But on being assured that every moment's 
delay might occasion the sacrifice of a human 
life, they successively suffered themselves to 
be torn from the tender embrace, and with the 
* fortitude which never fails to characterize and 
adorn their sex on occasions of overwhelm 
ing trial, were placed, without a murmur, in 
the boat, which was immediately lowered into 
& sea so tempestuous, as to leave us only ‘ to 
hope against hope’ that it should live in it for 
asingle moment. Twice the ery was heard 
from those on the chains that the boat was 
swamping. But He who enabled the Apostle 
Peter to walk on the face of the deep. and was 
graciously attending to the silent but earnest 
aspirations of those on board, had decreed its 
safety 
“ Although Captain Cobb had used 
precaution to diminish the danger of the boat's 


every 


descent, and for this purpose stationed a man 
with an axe to cut away the tackle from either 
extremity, should the difficulty oc- 
cur in unhooking it; yet the peril attending 
the whole operation, which can only be ade- 
quately estimated by nautical men, had very 
nearly proved fatal to its numerous inmates 

“ After one or two unsuccessful attempts to 
place the little frail bark fairly upon the sur 
face of the water, the command was at length 
given to unhook ; the tackle at the stern was 
in consequence, immediately cleared ; but the 


slightest 


ropes at the bow having got foul, the sailor 
there found it unpossible to obey the order. In 
vain was the axe applied to the entangled tac- 
kle. The moment was inconceivably critical ; 
as the boat, which necessarily followed the mo- 
tion of the ship, was gradually rising out of 
the water, and must, in another instant, have 
been hanging perpendicularly by the bow, and 
its helpless passengers launched 
had not a most providential wave suddenly 
struck and lifted 

the seaman to disengage the tackle 
boat, being dexterously cleared 
little while, 


into the deep, 


up the stern, so as to enable 
and the 


from the ship, 


was seen, after a from the poop, 
battling with 


progress to the brie. like a 


now raised, m tts 
their 


several se- 


the billows 
speck on 
summut, and then disappea r for 
conds, as if engulphed * inthe horrid vale’ be- 


tween them 


“The Cambria having prudently lain to at 
some distar from the Kent, lest she should 
be invelved in ler « {piosion, or exposed to 
the fire from our guns, which, being all sh 
ted, afterwards went off as the Hames succes- 
sively reached them. the men had a ce lt 
able way to row; and the success of this first 
expe rime nt seeming to be the measure of our 
future hopes, the movement of this precious 


without doubt, to 


ly 


boat—incalculably precious, 
the agonized husbands and fathers ummediate 
connected with it—were watched with intense 
anxiety bv all on board The better to balance 
at in the raging sea through which it 
the seamen to ply 


the boat 
had to pass, and to enable 
their oars, the women and children were 
stowed promiscuously under the and 
consequently exposed to the risk of being 


seats 
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| drowned by the continual dashing of the spray 
over their heads, which so filled the boat dur 
ing the passage, that before their arrival at the 
brig, the poor females were sitting up to the 
breast in water, and their children kept with 
the greatest difficulty above it."—(P. 23.) 

| The boat arrived safe and returned. The 
feelings of oppressive delight, gratitude, and 
praise, experienced by the married ollicers and 
soldiers, oy being assured of the comparative 
safety of their wives and children, (says the 

| author,) was such as to render them, for a lit- 

| tle while, totally insensible cither to the 


storm that beat upon them, or to the active 
and gathering voleano that threatened every 
The removal of the women and children 
continued. It not being possible for the 
boats, after the to come alongside, 
a plan was adopted for lowering them down by 
them two and 


| instant to explode under their feet 


was 
first trip 


ropes from the stern, by 
From the 


tying 


two together heaving of the ship, 
and from the extreme difficulty in dropping 
them at the instant the boat was underneath, 


many of the poor creatures were unavoidably 


plunged repeatedly unce water No woman 
was lost by this process; but the sacrifice of 
children is deplorable, who expired under 
the vielent mrear which only reduced their 
parents to exhaustion or ins nsibility Orders 


length given that a certain portion of 


into 


were at 


the soldiers should be each of 


the boats alone with the females: several of 
whom, in their eagerness to take advantage 
of this permission and not hefore threw 
themselve verboard and were drowned. One 
poor fellow of this number, a very respectable 
man, had actually reached the boat, and was 


lav hold on the gunwale, 
hoat. by a sudden pite h, 
and he instantly went 


his hand to 
bow of the 


struck him on the head, 


raising 
when the 


down 
Amid the confliet 


manifested by the 


feelings and disposi- 


numerous actors im 
this melancholy drama. many affecting proofs 
were elicited of parental and filial affection, or 
ted friendship. that seemed to shed 
d the g 


soldiers, to 


of disintere 


my 
reheve 


a momentary halo arou scene 
“Two or 1 


wives of part of their families, sprang into the 


| 
tions 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ree their 
children, and perished in their 
refused to quit her father 


water with their 


endeavours to save One young lady, 


who had resolutely 


There was a peculiarity attending this 
mans case that deserves notice His wife, to 


whom he was warmly attached, not having 
been of the allotted n vr of women to ac 


compan solved, in he: 


tol w her hu 


anxiety to defeat this 

rrangement, an uc repaired with 
the detach t to Gravesend, where she in 
geniously manaved, by eluding the vigilance 


board, and conceal 
herself for several days; and although she was 
discovered, and sent ashore at Deal, she con 
trived a second time, with true feminine per 
severance, to get between decks, where she 
continued to secrete herself until the morning 
| of the fatal disaster 


of the sentries, to get on 


al 
4 
* 
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«whose sense of duty kept him at his post, was 
near falling a sacrifice to her filial devotion. 
not having been picked up by those in the 
boats until she had sunk five or six times 
Another individual, who was reduced to the 
frightful alternative of losing his wife or his 
children, hastily decided in favour of his duty 
to the former. His wife was accordingly 
saved, but his four children, alas! were left to 
perish. A fine fellow, a soldier, who had nei- 
ther wife nor child of his own, but who evinced 
the greatest solicitude for the safety of those 
of others, insisted on having three children 
lashed to him, with whom he plunged into the 
water; not being able to reach the boat, he 
was again drawn into the ship with his charge, 
but not before two of the children had expired 
One man fell down the hatehway into the 
flames, and another had his back so complete- 
ly broken as to have been observed quite dou- 
bled falling overboard. These numerous spec- 
tacles of individual loss and suffering were not 
-ontined tothe entrance upon the perilous voy- 
age between the two ships One man, who 
fell between the boat and the brig, had his 
head literally crushed to pieces; and some 
others were lost in their attempts to ascend 
the sides of the Cambria.”"—(P. 29.) 

As the day was rapidly drawing to a close, 
and the flames were spreading, it became ne 


cessary to facilitate the means of passing from 
the ships into the boats With this view a 
rope was suspended from the extremity of the 
spanker-boom, along which the men were re- 
commended to creep, and thence slide down 
by the rope. By this place the greatest num- 
ber seem to have been removed, though with 
much meonvenience and very serious risk 
from the great swell of the sea, and the con- 
stant heaving of the ship, it was impossible for 
the boats to preserve their station for a mo- 
ment. so that the person upon the rope was 
dashed about, and much bruised, before he 
could find the boat, and frequently was plunged 
nto the water three or four or even five times 
This process presented appalling difficulties 
only to the landsmen; the sailors appear to 
have effected their escape without much trou- 
ble or danger. Their desertion of the ship and 
subsequent unwillingness to return to the res- 
ene of the landsmen. is the only blot upon this 
fine story Many of the soldiers, alarmed at 
the danger of descending the rope, continued 
to throw themselves out of the stern windows, 
preferring the more precarious chance of reach- 
ing the boats by swimming 

When the greater part of the men had been 
cisposed ot, 


“The gradual removal of 


One anecdote is told of them, which is 
characteristic enough of the British seaman 
One of the sailors, who had taken his post with 
inany others over the magazine, awaiting with 
reat patience the dreaded explosion, at last 
eried out, as if in ill humour that his expecta- 
tation was likely to be disappointed: “ Well! 
if she won't blow up, I'll see if [ can’t wet away 
from her.” and instantly jumping up, he made 
the best of his way to one of the boats, which 
it is believed he reached in safety 


commenced, and was marked by a discipline 
the most rigid, and an intrepidity the most ex- 
emplary: none appearing to be influenced by a 
vain and ostentatious bravery, which, in cases 


| of extreme peril, affords rather a presumptive 


proof of secret timidity than of fortitude; non 
any betraying an unmanly or unsoldier-like 
impatience to quit the ship; but with the be- 
coming deportment of men neither paralyzed 


| by, nor profanely insensible to the accumulating 


dangers that encompassed them, they progres- 


| sively departed in the different boats with their 


soldiers ;—they who happened to proceed first, 
leaving behind them an example of coolness, 
that could not be unprofitable to those who fol 
lowed 

** But the finest illustration of their conduct 
was displayed in that of their chief, whose 


| ability and invincible presence of mind, under 


the complicated responsibility and anxiety of a 
commander, husband, and father, were emi 
nently calculated, throughout this dismal d Ly, 
to inspire all others with composure and forti 
tude. Never for a moment did Colonel Fearon 
seem to forget the authority with which his 
sovereign had invested him; nor did any of his 
officers, as far as my observation went, cease 


to remember the relative situations in which 
they were severally placed. Even in the 
cloomiest moments of that dark season, when 
the dissolution of every earthly distinction 
seemed near at hand, the decision and confi 
dence with which orders were issued on the 
one hand, and the promptitude and respect 
with which they were obeyed on the other, af- 
ford the best proofs of the stability of the well 
connected system of discipline established in 
the JIst regiment, and the most unquestiona- 
ble ground for the high and flattermg com 
mendation which his Royal Highness the 


| commander-in-chief has been pleased to bestow 


upon if 

The writer speaks most favourably of the 
state of feeling among the soldiers. Under the 
circumstances, the two following anecdotes are 
highly creditable 

Every individual was desired to tie a rope 
round his Waist; 

While the people were busily oceupied in 
adopting this recommendation, | was surprised, 
T had almost said amused, by the singular de 
licacy of one of the Irish recruits, who, in 
searching for a rope in one of the cabins, call 
ed out to me that he could find none except the 
cordage belonging to an officer's cot, and wish 
ed to know whether there would be any harm 
in his appropriating it to his own use 

Again :— 
* As an agreeable proof too, ef the subordi 
nation and good feeling that governed the poor 


| soldiers in the midst of their sufferings, I ought 


to state, that towards evening, when the me- 
lancholy groups who were passively seated on 
the poop, exhausted by previous fatigue, anxie- 
ty, and fasting, were beginning to experience 
the pain of intolerable thirst, a box of oranges 
was aecidentally discovered by some of the men, 
who, with a degree of mingled consideration, 
respect, and affection, that could hardly have 
been expected at such a moment, refused to 
partake of the grateful beverage until they had 
offered a share of it to their officers.” 


| 
| 
} 
P 
4 
aX 
i 
he ofcers was 
che 
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As the sun was setting and darkness ap- 
proached, a singular change took place in the 
of those men who remained The 
natural impatience to depart, which, however 
subdued, had in the course of the day agitated 
their hearts, gradually changed into an ex- 
treme reluctance to leave the ship. Towards 
it was with the utmost difficulty that 
to brave the 


feelings 


evening 
the men could be prevailed upon 
dangers of the descent and the passage to the 
brig; so that the officers and leaders, who had 
felt it at first their duty to exhibit a backward 

ness in departing, and who had expressed pub- 
licly their determination to remam till the 
*. found it necessary to show an ¢ xample of 


1s 
a willing tog The author dest ribes his 
ewn descent in detail: the description will 


rive a very lively notion of the difficulty and 


danger 

The spanker-hoom of so large a 
Kent. which projects, 1 should think, 16 or i 
rn, rests on ordimary occasions 


ship as the 


feet over the ster! 

wont 10 or 20 feet above the water, but in the 
ition » which we were placed, from the 
1+ of the sea, and consequent piteh- 
ne of the ship. it was frequently lifted to a 


height of not less than 30 or 10 feet from the 


it hetg! 


rope. therefore, that hung 
was an operation that seem- 


To reach the 
from its extremuty, 
the aid of as much dexterity of 
For it was not 
enlv the nervousness of creeping ilong the 
boom itself, or the extreme « tliculty of after- 


yards seizing on, and sadill 


ed to require 


hand as steadiness of head 


v rdown by the rope, 
that we had to dread, and that had occasion d 
the loss of some valuable lives, by deterring the 


men from adopting this mod of escape; but as 
I which the one moment Was pI 


the boat. obably 
it be carried the 


lose under the boom, mm 
waves, 15 or 


next. by the force of the +) yards 
iv from it, the unh 
* ealenlations were thus defeated, was 
for some time in mid-: 
lunged several feet 


ippy imdividu il, whose 


ir, 


rerally left swinging 
f he was not repe utedly p 
dashed with dangerous Vio- 


under water, © 
of the returning boat,— 


nee against the side 
er. what not unfrequently happene d. was forced 
t go his hold of the rope altogether 


there seemed, however, no alternative, I did 
notwithstanding my comparative 
| awkwardness in such a situa- 


not hesitate, 
inexperience ane 
tion. to throw my leg: 


snd with a heart extremely grat ful that such 


means of deliverance, dangerous as they ap- 
weared. were still extended to me and more 
rateful still that I had been enabled, in com- 


mon with others, to diseh 
te my sovereign and to my ft llow-soldiers 
pros eeded, after 
the great object of my solicitude, int 


spirit. 
ud formed and redeem 


the keeping of Him who h 


ed it. to creep slowly t 


step the mere ¢ difficulty of my situation 
On getting nearly to the ¢ nd of the boom, the 

oung offic erw hom | followe d and myself we re 
of wind and rain, so violen 
e closely the slip 


met with a squall 
as to make us fain to embrac 


pery stick, without attemping for some minute 


to make any progress, 
hension 
reaching the rope 


icross the perilous stick 


charge my honest duty 
—{ | bulwarks on one 


confidently committing my 


ward, feeling at every 


und to excite our appre 
that we must relinquish all hope ef 
But our fears were disap- 
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pointed; and after resting fur a while at tie 
boom end, while my companion was descend- 
ing to the boat, which he did not find until he 
had been plunged once or twice over head in 
the water, I prepared to follow ; and instead of 
lowering myself, as many had imprudently 
at the moment when the boat was inclin- 


done, 
consequently being una- 


ing towards us,—and 


receded,.—I calculated that while the 


igain 
nence my de- 


boat was retiring I ought to com: 
scent. which would probably be completed by 
| the time the returning wave brought it under 
} neath; by which means I was, I believe, al- 
| most the only officer or soldier who reached the 
| boat without being either severely bruised or 
immersed in the water. But my friend Colonel 
Fearon had not been so fortunate for after 
swinging for some time, and being repeatedly 
against the side of the boat, and at one 
he was at last 


| 
ble to descend the whole distance before it 
i 
| 


struck 
time drawn completely under it, 
so utterly exhausted, that he must instantly have 
let go his hold of the rope and perished, had 
not some one in the boat seized him by the 
hair of the head and dragged him into it, al- 
most senseless and uarmingly bruised 

‘ Captain Cobb, in his immoveable resolution 
to be the last, if possible to quit his ship, and 
in his generous anxiety for the preservation of 
| every life entrusted to his charge, refused to 
seek the boat, until he again endeavoured to 
the few still around him, who 


urge onward 
powerless with dis 


| seemed struck dumb and 
} may But finding all entreaties fruitless, and 
| hearing the guns, whose tackle was burst 
| isunder by the advancing flames, successively 
| exploding inthe hold into which they had fallen, 
officer. after having nobly pur- 
| sued, rs, a course 
of exertion that has been rarely equalled either 
| in its duration or difficulty, at last felt it right 


—this gallant 
for the preservation of othe 


to provide for his own safety, by laying hold 


on the topping-lift, or rope 
driver-boom with the muizen-top, and thereby 
heads of the infatuated men 
unable to go either 


that connects the 


| getting over the 
| who occupied the boom, 

backward or forward, and ultimately dropping 
himself into the water 


As We cannot spare room for further extract, 


but must refer the reader to the book itself for 
many interesting details and anecdotes, toge- 
ther with much imstructive observation. The 
circumstances subsequent to the removal of 
the passengers to the Cambria are also nar- 
rated by this author. Our readers must not 
» | imagine that the sufferings of the men ended 
with the departure from the Kent. Owing to 
the continued violence of the gale, and to the 
side of the brig Cambria 
vessel of two hundred tons) 
» | having been driven in, the sea beat so inces- 
. | santly over the deck, as to render it necessary 
that the hatches should only be lifted up be- 
tween the returning waves to prevent abso- 
» | lute suffocation below, where the men were so 
» | closely packe d together, that the steam arising 
t | from respiration excited, at one time, an ap- 
at the vessel was on fire. The hu- 
captain, passengers, and crew 
yas exerted in a most 
the crowds of half- 
who crowded 


(merely a small 


- | prehension th 
s | manity of the 
on board the Cambria, v 
exemplary manner upon 
naked, horror-struck individuals 


| 
| 


Ve 


their decks 


ries of 


transactions, 


The Hunt 


ous testimony in honour of British human n 


ture than perhaps any other crisis on recor 


most in 
fourteen 
the Kent after the 


In a former: 
t 


ing 91. 
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and forms the last act of this se- | was ene of those misty, dewy, drizzling morn- 
which ly a more glori ings of October, which seems to be an antici- 
a pation of the succeeding month, and to leave 


the Cambria, a 


iumber, 


we gave to the publi 


you in doubt whether it will settle into a con- 


a firmed rain, or sparkle up into a fresh, buoy- 


teresting narrative of the rescue of, ant. invigorating day Euston Common, the 

of the individu who remained on place of rendezvous, runs into a thicket of 

de re of the boats of oaks and underwood, sk ping down with an 

nd who probably formed part of _ easy descent to Tly rley Bottom. Through 

nant whom no persu m could induce — this copse a line winds and emerges into the 
id from the spanker-booin these me } 


remembered 


were preserved by t 


n, | Jower common, where Squire Tasborough 
e with fis huntsmen, hounds, and merry men 


heroic exertions of another small band of Bi all, the oreater part of them in irlet coats 
sailors The narrative of this last eventful | and black velvet ¢ ips, were assembled, the 
scene, as we gave it from a most authent former already triumphing over the Major, in 
source, form, together with a few lines of ir the anticipated certainty of winning his wa- 
troduction which we prefixed to it, the princi ver; “ What he exclaimed, “ de you think 
pal part of the Appendix to this little volume old square-toes would turn out 1 with a mist fall- 
WT hich the author has copied without the | ing, and run the risk of damping his drab gait- 
lightest acknowledgment of the work to which | ers? No. no, Mai ,—you re done this time, 
he j ndebted for it As he assure his read de pend upon it—eased of your ten guineas—I 
er in the lines prefixed to the narrative, that wish it had been a thousand 
it is derived from an authentic source. it would “ Tasborough,” said the Major, quietly put- 
ive been honest in him to say on what tho ting h s to his ¢ y ‘your sight is better 
rity he such assurance, as he himself | than mine. what do you make that bird to be, 
uld Lik th of th nattes hove ring along t copse + “H ing me if I 
ean tell,” replied the Squire ; “ flies like a 
vyeunded crow—can't see for the mist The 
object In question was no other than the Al- 
From the New Monthly Ma gazn derman’s hat tied down with a pocket hand- 


THE 


‘ Now 


And when he next d 
May 


Who 


HUNTING 


let us s 


ALDERMAN 


ur long live the kine, 
f g 
And Gilpin iong live he ; 


I be there to see 


e er been 
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shines—but nothing hike London in wet wea- 
| ther “ My good sir. replied the Squire, 
nothing could be more favourable—a beau- 
| tiful drizzle, and just en uch to make the 
scent lie—but you're warm.” Ay, ay,” 
} cried Major Cunningham, ‘ he'll | il « warmer 
by the time he’s in at the death “ No, no, 
| Major,” resumed the Squire, speaking so as 
not to be overheard, “ I'm safe enough there, 
for that pot-bellied pony wiil be blown in ten 
minutes, so | shall only lose fifty, and that’s 
more than the old codger’s worth, to take him as 
he s its, umbrella, clothe es, pony, gaiters andall.” 
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The object of these remarks now formed 
the centre of a gaping circle, the real knowing 
ones “twigging him properly,” with a quiet 
sneer or a sly wink to direct one another's eyes 
to the various heresies of his appointment ; 
while a few farmers assembled in a knot at a 
little distance, with their ragged ponies touch- 
ing noses and dosing and nodding at one ano- 
ther, unanimously agreed that for “a gem 
man and a sportsman, it were all to nothing 
the rummest turn-out ever they zeed.” In a 
few minutes a breeze sprang up, the sun burst 
forth, the mist disappeared, and as fresh 
sportsmen rose up from the hollow behind the 
ridge of the common, and stood out in full re- 
lief against the blue sky, while their horses 
came neighing and pawing down the slope, 
there were numerous bets as to the identity of 
each individual 
never loses the opportunity of a wager 

“ Do you think she'll make for the Downs 
said the Squire 
half-dried huntsman, with a streaky patch of 
red upon either cheek, that gave him the ap- 
pearance of a winter apple 

‘Lord love you, Sir, how can you dream 

f her running smack into the wind? No; 
she'll either run upon a side, or go right down 
the wind towards Chippendale, or the water- 
mills. Spread yourselves wide, gentlemen, 
and don’t beat the bushes where the water 
lies, but keep the dogs higher up, or we shall 
only have a measly hare that will keep us 
crossing all day in the puddles and plashes 
But, harkye, there's a challenge—there's 
Lightfoot giving tongue who's never wrong: you 
had better mount, gentlemen, we shall have 
her out presently And scarcely were the 
words uttered when out jumps a fine hare, and 
scampers away over Thorley Bottom—the 
huntseman winds his horn, the whole field 
gives the view holla! the hounds come up, 
and the whole pack, as they burst away, set up a 
loud simultaneous and sonorous ery, the cheer- 
ful melody of which is wafted by the wind 
over the startled plains, meads, and wood- 
lands, 


uldressing a spare, elderly, 


“ While echo on high 
Gives reply to the ery, 
As if they were chasing a hare through the 
sky 


Unable to keep up with the speed of the first 
burst, the Alderman quitted the me/re, cutting 
across the country in the direction of the dogs, 
and rejoining the hunt after a short amble 
upon a newly ploughed field, where the whole 
party were “at fault.” “It’s this damned 
ploughed field where the scent has been lost,” 
cried the Squire.—*“ Not it,” replied the hunts- 
man, pointing to some sheep stains—* this has 
done all the mischief—they spoil every thing— 
shouldn't wonder we didn't recover the scent 
allday. But pray be silent, gentlemen, keep 
together, and don't meet a hound in the face, 
or you may turn him just when he’s picking 
itup. I hear a halloo!” 

“So do I,” cried the Squire: “ she’s found, 
depend upon it.” 

Chervil’s unerring eye reconnoitred, when 
he shook his head, and pointed with his whip 
to a boy hallooing the birds away from the 


seed. “ There's another, did you hear it, Cher 
vil?” —* Ay, ay, but it’s up the wind, and she 
can't have doubled yet. But lookye yonder, 
Sir, d'ye see those sheep scudding away on 
the side of Penwick Hill? she’s among ‘em, 
I'll lay my life: the crows are all on the wing, 
and here comes a magpie chattering from the 
same field, we shall have the other presently ; 
ay, I said so—she’s there sure enough. But 
stop, that’s Sweetlip’s cry in the next field, and 
Lightfoot follows her and gives tongue—found ' 


| found! found 


At this cheering notice the whole field gave 


| a glad holla, and made a simultaneous charge 


for a genuine son of the turf 


after the dogs. The Alderman ambled to 
wards a gap in one corner, when a well-known 
brewer of the neighbourhood, who, I am afraid, 
had a heavy interest in disabling him from be 


ing in at the death, galloped towards the spot 


| on his powerful hunter, with the brutal design 


| save her 


of upsetting the pony and its rider. The sa 
gacious animal, however, bolted suddenly on 
one side, by which he would infallibly have 
made a transfer of his rider, had the rider not 
appealed to the pummel and mane, when, 
accepting the omen of his pony’s ears, which 
now pointed homewards, he quitted the hunt 
and ascended a little eminence whence he 
again commanded a full view of the field 
From this point he saw the poor hare, after 
having exhausted her starting speed, and left 
the dogs a long way behind her, make her first 
double, and return upon a different track to 
wards the form from which she had been dis 
lodged At intervals she halted, as if cons 
dering what stratagems and subterfuges sh« 
should adopt, after which hasty counsel with 
her own sad thoughts, she would describe a 
complete labyrinth of turnings and winding 
and again spring forward in a straight line 
Sut the sure and relentless hounds tracked he: 
through all her crossings and doublings, forced 
her from a sheepceot into which she had stolen 
for refuge, and the Alderman presently saw 
her limping sorely and painfully towards him, 
stopping to listen, then tottering a little fur 
ther, and again stopping, while the beleaguer 
ing ery, fraught with a hundred deaths, grew 
nearer and louder, and poured down her large 
open ears, and seemed to madden her very 
brain. At this spectacle his bosom melted 
with compassion ; and as the poor animal, with 
a last convulsive effort, leaped upon a clipped 
quickset hedge close beneath him, and scram- 
bled along its top to cheat her enemies of the 
scent, he hastily took out his purse, in the om- 
nipotence of which he had great confidence, 
and offered five pounds to any one that would 
But it was too late; the ravening 
dogs rushed in upon their prey as she tumbled 
from the hedge, and a short piteous shriek, 
that went to his very heart, announced the 
consummation of what is unfeelingly denom: 
nated—a day's sport 

Such were the Alderman’s feelings, as he 
himself related them to me during our ride 
home together, ejaculating in conclusion, “ It’s 


| a bad spec. sir, a Flemish account, a losing 


concern, this hunting; men, horses, and dog: 
all seized with a sudden muadness, risking lives, 
destroying property; a whole district ‘disturb- 
ed and up in arms to torture to death a little 
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noffensive hare. 
once, but I have seen enough, and too much of 
it; I have done with it 
“If every thing should be seen once, 
said I, “ you will probably join our pheasant- 


‘Not such an ass, 
* Made imy 


shooting party to-morrow 
exclaimed my companion bluntly 
appearance among the Nimrods, but fight shy 
of the ramrods; don't stand going out to shoot, 
and coming home shot. He must be an awk- 
ward sportsman indeed that don't bring down 
one friend in a season. At our Life Assurance 
[ proposed a clause—‘ Warranted not to goa 
shooting with any friend or friends,’ but they 
couted it—more fools tiey —Then if your 
companions hit the birds and miss you, they 
take good care, in crossing a stile, or scram- 
bling through a hedge, to deposit eighty or 
ninety shot snug under your hip-bone, or 
your pointer puts his paw upon your trig- 
ger, and very lovingly } 

vut; or you yourself, for fear of accidents, 


discharge your gun as you reach home, when | 


it explodes in your hand, and you sit down 
comfortable in your own parlour, leaving your 
thumb a-top of a neighbouring tree, and hav- 
ing three fingers dangling by a little bit of 
skin. They who thus lay their own lives 
igainst that of a pheasant, may be making a 
fair bet; but I think mine worth a trifle more, 
and besides, I hate to be giving unnecessary 
trouble to a coroner 

Here we parted, and as I pursued my ride 
alone, I had leisure to reflect upon the folly of 
laying the long odds, for I had been one of the 
impletons who had wagered pretty deeply 
against the Alderman's being in at the death, 
il which bets we were decided to have lost, 
ilthough he had not regularly followed the 
hounds, and was only present by accident at 
the destruction of the hare. As I was pretty 
much in the predicament of the devil when he 
wished to be a monk, sick at least of betting, | 
nade many sage resolutions against the prac- 
tice in future, pointing out to myself, in a very 
satisfactory manner, all the objections to which 
it was liable 
cal, as well as poor and penitent by my losses, 
that by the time I arrived at iny own door, I 
had arranged my didactics into the following 
tanzas 


Bets are the blockhead’s argument, 
The only logic he can vent, 

His minor and his major ;— 
Tis to confess your head a worse 
Investigator than your purse, 

To reason with a wager 


The fool who bets too high, will have 
Temptation to enact the knave 
And make his friend his martyr ; 
But they who thus would underhand 
Entrap, may be themselves trepann’d, 
And sometimes catch a Tartar. 


Some slily make the matter sure, 
And then propose with look demure, 
The bet at stake to double ; 
Forgetting that whatever vogue 
he trick may have, the man’s a rogue 


Every thing should be seen | 


blows your eyes | 


In fact, I was rendered so poeti- | 


Tempt not yourself—still less your friends— 
Where bets begin, attachment ends, 

And up spring feuds and quarrels. 
Leave wagers to the black-leg tribe, 
Lest with their practice you imbibe 

A portion of their morals. 
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Different Species of Tca—The plants used 
as tea are as widely separated from each other 
as the countries themselves are remote. In 
Mexico and Guatemala the leaves of the Pso- 
ralca glandulosa are generally used as tea ; and 
in New Grenada the d/stonia theaformis of 
Mutis, the Symplecos Alstonia of Humboldt 
and Bonpland, affords a tea not inferior to that 
of China. Farther to the north on the same 
continent, a very wholesome tea is made from 
| the leaves of the Gaultheria procumbens and 
Ledum latifolinm This last is vulgarly called 
Labrador tea, and its use was, I believe, first 
made known by the late Sir Joseph Banks 
The most famous of all American teas, how- 
ever, is the tea of Paraguay, of which large 
quantities are annually imported into Peru, 
Chili, and the States of Buenos Ayres; and 
the use of it is so universal in South America, 
that the inhabitants have always some of this 
tea ready prepared, whether engaged in oceu- 
pations at home or in the fields, and no person 
departs on a journey without being provided 
with a quantity of the herb. It is made by 
merely pouring warm water on the leaves, and 
is sipped, through a silver or glass tube, from a 
sinall vessel, called a Mate Pot, which is car- 
ried in the hand, or, should the person be on 
horseback, or engaged in any occupation re- 
quiring the use of his hands, it is suspended 
from the neck by means of a small chain. It 
is frequently mixed with a little lemon juice, 
and is used either with or without sugar. Eu- 
ropean travellers with whom I have conversed, 
| prefer this to any of the teas imported from 
| China. The Paraguay tea is the more re- 
| markable, from its being the produce of a spe- 
| cies of holly, a genus hitherto considered as 
deleterious. It is described and figured under 
the name of Ilex Paraguensis in an Appendix 
to the 2d volume of Mr. Lambert's work on the 
genus Pinus, and is noticed by M. Auguste St. 
Hilaire in the “ Memoires du Museum,” under 
the name of I/ex Mate, and by Drs. Spix and 
Martius, in their Brazilian Travels, under that 
of Ilex Gongonha. It has an extensive geo- 
graphical range, being found in the extensive 
woody regions of Paraguay, watered by the 
Parana, the Ypane, and Jejni, in the province 
of the Minas Geraes, and other districts of 
Brazil; and it appears to have been found in 
Guiana by M. Martin, as there are numerous 
specimens in his Herbarium, part of which is 
in the possession of Mr. Lambert. We must 
believe these specimens to have been collected 
in the mountainous district, otherwise it would 
be impossible to reconcile the idea of the same 
vlan‘ being found in so different a latitude. 
rhe tree is about the size of the orange tree, 
to which it bears considerable resemblance in 


Whose betting is a bubble 


its habit and leaves. The flowers are white, 
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disposed in small cymes in the axils of the 
leaves. They are tetrandous, and are sue- 
ceeded by scarlet berries, like those of the com- 
mon holly. The leaves, whether 
dried, are destitute of smell; but, on a little 
warm water being poured upon them, they ex- 


hale an agreeable odour. Mr. Lambert has 


fresh or 


been so fortunate as to obtain a living plant of 


this highly interesting tree, which is now grow- 
ing in his collection at Boyton House, Wilts.— 
In New Holland the leaves of the Corrwa alba, 
make very good tea.—The inhabitants of those 
barren and remote islands denominated the 
Kurile Isles, in the Sea of Kamfschatka, pre- 
pare a tea from an undescribed species of Pedi- 
cularis, named by Professor Pallas in his Her- 
barium, now in Mr. Lambert's possession, Pe- 
dicularis Lanata—It is unnecessary to take 
notice of all the aromatic herbs of the order 
Labiate used as tea in different countries: my 
object has been to show that teas are afforded 
by plants very remotely separated from each 
other in point of affinity. But while on the 
subject of teas, it may be interesting to ob- 
serve, that the common black Chinese Teas 
consist « hiefly of the old leaves of the Thea 
viridis, mixed with those of the Camellia Sa- 


sanqua or oleifera, and sometimes fragments of 


the leaves of the Olea fragrans; and that the 
finest teas, whether green or black, appear to 
be produced by the Thea Bohea, the quality 
and colour depending solely on the age of the 
leaves, and the mode of preparing them. Al- 
though I have long attended to the subject, | 
have never been able to detect, in those teas 
said to be adulterated, either willow or sloe 
leaves, or any thing else of British growth. It 
is probable that the leaves of the : of Ca- 
mellia before mentioned m Ly have been taken 
for sloe leaves 


spechl 


Ina garden at Valogne (Manche 
an ancient Sar yph wus Was rece! tly discover- 
ed. It contained a which, on expo- 
sure to the air, crum » dust; but not be- 
fore a piece of silver was obs« 


which induces a belief that the person must 
have been a companion of Casar in his con- 
quest of Gaul. It is about the size of a sou 
and bears on one side the inscription CES 
IMP.; and on the other VIC. GAL. At the 
feet of the skeleton was a silver case. a foot 


long, and eight inches deep, containing a hun 
dred and fifty coins or medals, in bronze, silver, 
and gold. They bore the effigies of Casar, 
Pompey, Mithridates, Cleopatra, Pharnaces, 
Nicomedes, Perpenna, Sertorius, Crassus, Spar- 
tacus, Sylla, Hannibal, Asdrubal, Scipio Afri- 
canus, and Philip of Macedon. For a great 
number of years Roman antiquities have been 
found about Valogne, in the parish of Aleaume; 
which seems to strengthen the opinion that this 


site succeeded Crociatonum, the capital of the 
Unelli, near which Cwsar had a camp, of which 
he speaks in his Commentaries 

An immense MS. mass of interesting cor- 
respondence between Huet, the celebrated 
Bishop of Avranches, and many of his most dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, (such as Bossuet, 
Dacier, de Scudery, Leibnitz, &c.) has, it is 
stated, lately been discovered at Caen. 


rved in its inouth, | 
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Joseph Masera, now living in the city of 
Turin, affords a very singular illustration of 
the inventive powers of natural talent, though 
struggling under the most unfavourable cir 
cumstances. His career in life bears indeed a 
singul that of our own self- 
educated philosopher Ferguson. Joseph Masera 
was born in the village of Montfaleone, near 
Chieri: he was a shepherd and ploughman, 
when the sight of a wooden clock of the last 


irr analogy with 


century rendered him so skilful a clock-maker, 
ne equal to the most distin- 
guished individuals of his profession. He first 
brought himself into notice by his moving 
i ind then by those which played musi- 
cal airs; but the head of a cane, in brass, com- 
pleted his celebrity, and gave an idea of what 
might be expected from him. This cane-head 
enclosed a little figure of David playing on his 
harp, of which a small concealed organ imi- 
tated the t The movement of the arms 
and of the head were so natural, and so well 
adapted to the melody, and the head of the 
prophet was so expressive, that he appeared 
inspired, and actually listening to the chords 
of his instrument. Not satished with instru- 
ments which could play only a certain number 
of airs dependent on the dimensions of their 
barrel, Masera invented his pantophone, which 
the Italians call suonatutto, which performs 
exactness all the that the most 
skilful professor could elicit from the piano 
tut, urged by a fertile imagination, he had 
scarcely finished this instrument when he con- 
ceived the idea of the musicographe, which 
writes down the music that any one is play- 
ing. and which preserves the time, the value 
of the ne , th idents, the pauses, &c 
with so much precision, that on applying the 
transcript to the pantophone, the piece may be 

Th instruments 
separated at pleasure; and 
a few minutes will suf- 


thet he soon beca 


with 


ites, the ac 


<e two 


perfectly re peate d 
“united or 
are so simplified that 
fice to adapt them to any organ or to any kind 
of piano. This is not the boundary of Masera’s 
works. He has produced a machine for en- 
graving, which permits the engraver to cut 
lines at whatever distance 
nother, without fear of 
and finally, a machine to 
turn and polish g which he has 
constructed for the Royal Arsenal, and which 
ntially from any machine for the 
e hitherto known. It will operate 
upon a dozen barrels or more. M 
t is nut much above thirty years of age 


may be 


straight or curved 
he pleases from one 
tool 


steel gun-barrels, 


displac ng the 
differs esse 
ime purp 
t once 


Mase: 


The excavations at Pompeii, which were 
interrupted by the civil disturbances at Naples, 
have since been carried on with great success 
Not more than fifty labourers are employed in 
this work; nevertheless they have been so 
skilfully directed, that not only several build- 
ings, but entire have been rescued 
from the obscurity in which they have for so 
many ages been sunk. One of the most re- 
markabie of the new discoveries is a magnifi- 
cent temple, which, according to all appear- 
ance, was used as a pantheon. The inclosure 
is formed of a wall, which is in shape a paral- 
lelogram, and the lower part of which is orna- 
mented with fine paintings in fresco, on a 


streets, 
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greyish ground. In the middle of the building | crowds of people, both natives and foreigners, 
was a large dodecagon, of which only the | within the space of six weeks, than durin 
twelve pedestals remain; and further on there | any six years, since the days of the Duke of 
isa marble aqueduct. Twelve rooms, on the | Alba. The source of these attractions was an 
walls of which are pictures on various subjects, | exhibition of specimens of all the Belgic and 
in a tolerable state of preservation, correspond | Dutch manufactures, for the purpose of en- 
with the sides of this figure. In the most remote couraging manufacturing industry by praise 
part of the building an immense staircase leads | and premiums 
to three vast, elevated, and vaulted halls; the The King’s decree, appointing the time and 
one on the right, and the one on the left, have | place of the show, is dated the 2eth of June, 
each five niches; only two of which have sta- | 1°24. The manufacturers had thus a year to 
tues, pronounced by antiquaries to be those of prepare for the trial, which was appointed for 
Nero and Messalina ; the middle hall, surround- | the month of July last. The government en- 
ed by tables and benches, seems to have been | gaged to bear all the expenses of transporting 
a meeting-room for the priests. - - - The | the articles from the manufactories of their 
above notice of the renewed spirit with which proprietors to the place of exhibition. Judges 
excavations had been resumed in Pompeii | were appointed to decide on the qualities of 
and Herculaneum, is corroborated by the last | the specimens ; and medals of gold, silver, and 
Neapolitan Journal, which has been translated | bronze, were ordered to be struck, as prizes 
into the London papers. We are informed | for the successful candidates. The catalogue, 
that the king and queen in person had visited | in which these specimens are enumerated and 
these subterranean works; and that the disco- | arranged, makes up a book of nearly 400 
very of antiquities, the unrolling of manu- pages; the exhibiting manufacturers amount 
scripts, and the consequent enrichment of the | to upwards of a thousand; the separate pack- 
Museum, were proceeding with new activity ages, or samples, exceed 6,000; and proba- 
— bly, the number of visiters attracted to Haar- 
There are in Augsburgh a number of fine | lem, during the six weeks of the show, did not 
pictures, brought from the gallery of Malmai- | fall short of 150.000. It was intended to con- 
son, and valued at a hundred thousand florins, | clude at the end of July, but the concourse of 
which are to be disposed of by way of lottery. | eager spectators was so great, that his majes- 
It is to consist of twenty-two thousand tickets | ty, by a royal decree, kept it open till the 10th 
and forty prizes; and the drawing is not to | of August. Some days before its close, he 
take place fora year. The price of each ticket | hims lf proceeded from Brussels to the Hague, 
is five florins, thirty kreutzes and from the Hague to Haarlem, spent a day 
in traversing the rooms, and inspecting the 
objects of the exhibition, conversed with the 
most eminent of the exhibiters, and left his 
Minister of the Interior to distribute the 
prize Accordingly, on the 10th of August 
his excellency M. Von Gobbelschroy. the re 
presentative of the king, accompanied by the 
local authorities, and the judges of the exhi- 
bition, entered the cathedral, where a kind of 
throne, adorned with the national colours, was 


The government of the Netherlands having 
established a new university, entitled “ Philo- 
sophical College for the Clergy ;" a curious 
correspondence has taken place between the 
Court of Rome and the Archbishop of Malines 
on the subject. The evident intent of the 
Pope is, to persuade the Belgian clergy to 
thwart the views of the government under 
which they live, in its plans for the melioration 
of education, and recommending that the heads prepared for him, and, after a suitable di: 
of the dioceses should protest against the erec- | course from the pulpit, upon the industry and 
tion of such a college, and to call to mind the | the prosperity of Holland, by the Protestant 
declaration made by the King of the Nether- | clergyman, Mr. Onder de Wyngaard Couzins 
lands in July, 1815, in virtue of which he gua- | distributed eleven gold medals. and a great va- 
ranteed to the Catholic religion its d gnity | riety of silver and bronze ones Every body 


and security. The archbishop, in reply, de- | was, of course. delighted ; and the successful 
glares that the suppression of the Archiepisco- | candidates returned to their homes. “ hurling 


pal College at Malines, being in direct « pposi- | defiance” against Birmingham, Manchester, 
tion with the interests of his holy religion, | Sheffield, London. Sedan Louviers, and Lyons 
with the orders of the Council of Trent. rela- — . 

tive to the formation of a virtuous, regular, Armenian School —The object of this schoo! 
and orthodox college, with the rights belong- | which was founded at Moscow by Messrs. La- 
ing to the episcopacy of divine right, with the | zarett. is the improvement of young persons, 
free exercise of the Catholic religion, and the | and especially of young Armenians, in the 
protection guaranteed to it by the fundamen- | higher sciences. and in the oriental languages 
tal law which he has sworn to maintain. and | S$ nee the year 1816, the school has sent forth 
also by the 2d article of the treaty which is its | sixty-two pupils; and there are now seventy- 
basis; and, finally, with several declarations | three within its walls * 

and promises made to the clergy by his Majes- _— 

ty himself, he feels bound to say that he can- | Music of the Rocks—There is a rock iy 


noi in any case interfere with this suppression. | South America, on the banks of the river Oroo 
— | noko, called Piedra de Carichana V leja, near 

The town of Haarlem has hitherto been ce- which, Humboldt says, travellers have heard 
lebrated only for its claim to the invention of from time to time, about sunrise. subterraneous 
printing, its siege, its organ, and its tulips. uunds, similar to those of the organ. Hum- 
his year it has possessed attractions of a dif- | boldt.was not himself fortunate enough to hear 
ferent kind, and has been visited by greater | this mysterious music, but still he believes in 
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its reality, and ascribes those sounds to the dif- 
ference of temperature in the subterrancous 
and the external air, which at sunrise is most 
distant from the highest degree of heat on the 
preceding day. The current of air, which is- 
sues through the crevices of the rock, produces, 
in his opinion, those sounds, which are heard 
by applying the ear to the stone in a lying po- 
sition. May we not suppose (Humboldt adds) 
that the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, during 
their frequent navigations up and down the 
Nile, may have made the same observation 
about a rock of Thebais, and that this “ Music 
of the Rocks” led to the fraud of the priests 
with the statue of Memnon When the “ ro y- 
fingered Aurora made her son, the glorious 
Memnon, sound,” it was nothing but the voice 
of a man concealed under the pedestal of the 
statue. But the observation of th 
Oroonoko seems to explain, in a natural way, 
what gave birth to the Egyptian faith in a stone 
that issued sounds at sunrise 

Ferintosh Whiskey—The word Ferintosh 
signifies Thane’s land, it having been part of 
the Thanedom of Cawdor (Macbeth’s), or Cal- 
der. The barony of Ferintosh belonged to the 
Forbes's of Culloden, and contained about 1°00 
arable acres. All barley pr 
tate was privileged to be converted into whis- 


duced on this es- 


kev. duty free the natural consequence of 
which was, that more whiskey was distilled in 
Ferintosh than in all the rest of Scotland. In 


Government made a sort of compulsory 
from the Culloden 


174 
purchase of this priv 
family, after they had « 
ventury. ‘The 


joyed it a complete 


um paid was 21,500/ 
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A new work on Greece is on the eve of pub- 
he 


ture of that 


lieation, which m expected to exhibit a 


and dectsty 


teresting 


true pur 

country; not only as re ects it cual pol ti- 
cal condition, but also in regard to the charaec- 
ter, manners, and habits of the peop! The 
work is to be entitled “ Greece in 1-25 it 


will contain the Journals of James Emerson, 
Esq. Count Peechio, and W. H. Humphreys, 
Esq.. all of wi were actively engaged in 
the late important proceedings. Mr. Emerson 
was concerned, not only in the land service 
but in some of the naval eng igements bet wec n 
the Greeks and their enemies, of which he 


gives several vivid descriptions. His Journal 
is brought late as to last August; and 
m it will be found, among other interesting de- 


down 
tails, a circumstantial! narrative of the attempt 
te Mr. Trelawney 
was a commissioner authorized by the Greek 
deputies ; his narrative is known to possess the 
importance of an historical document, and is 
rendered additionally valuable by its incidental 
sketches of the scenery of Greece Mr. Hum- 


to assassina 


natives of 


Literary Intelligence. 


which are among the highest circles of society 
It is entitled “ Granby 7 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s Romance is in a forward 
state at the press; and a Drama is reported 
to be constructing upon it 

The Author of “ Frankenstein,” has also a 
romance inthe press under the title of “ The 
Last Man!” In the whole circle of fiction, 
there is not, perhaps, a creature of the imagi- 
nation so strange. and bold, and terrible. 
the monster in Frankenstein. The present 
subject of the author seems involved in the 
same mystery, and another powerful and un- 
common work may be anticipated 

“The Letters from the East,” which have 
already excited so much attention, are to be 
collected in one volume &vo., including much 
additional matter. Mr. Carne, the author, has 
pursued his travels in Asia, more particularly 
in the Holy Land, with great zeal and indus- 
try, and not without great personal hazard 


as 


A Second Edition of Kelly's entertaining 
* Reminiscences” is already called for 

The Auto-Biography of the “ Margravine of 
Anspach,” may be expected in a few days 

The Second volume of Mr. Godwin’s “ His- 
tory of the Commonwealth,” is at length in the 
press 

The Author of the “ Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,” has announced a new novel, 
“The Expiation 

Mr. Alaric Watts. whose poems have been 
so deservedly popular, has announced a volume 
under the title of “ Lyrics of the Heart, and 


| other Poems 


Count Pecchio | 


Woodstock, a Tale of the Long Parliament. 
by the author of “ Waverley 

Dr. Br is about to publish a Comparative 
View of ( “hristianity, and all the other Forms 
of Religion 

Mr. Boone's Book of 
may speedily be expected 

Tavern Anecd 
origin of Signs, ¢ 


is announced 


Churches and Sects 


ind Reminiscences of the 
Coftee-houses, &c. &« 


may soon be expected 

A Memoir of the Court of Henry VIII. in 
cluding an account of the Monastic Institutions 
in England at that period, is in the press 

Mr. M. T. Sadler is preparing for publication 
a Defence of the Principle of the Poor Laws, in 
answer to their Mr. Malthus, Dr 
Chalmers, and others, together with sugges- 
tions for their improvement, as well as for bet- 
tering the character and condition of the la- 
bouring classes; to which will be added, an 
Essay on Population, in disproof of the super- 
fecundity of the human race, and establishing 
by induction a contrary theory 


impugners, 


Mr. Power has announced a new edition of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, in separate songs, with 


| the music 


phreys held a captain’s command in the Greek | 


service, and has been honourably mentioned in 
the work of Colonel Stanhope, and in the let- 
ters of Lord Byron. 


A Novel is about to appear, the scenes of 


The Edinburgh Geographical and Historical 
Atlas is preparing for publication. This Work, 
which will be printed in Royal folio, the’Maps 
on full sheet Drawing Royal, will contain all 
the Maps usually given in a General Atlas, 
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with some peculiar to itself, and will exhibit, 
in juxtaposition with each Continent, State, 


or Kingdom delineated, a Geographical De- | 
scription of its Boundaries and Extent, an ac- 


count of its Natural Productions, a view of its 
existing Moral, Political, and Commercial Con- 


dition, together with a comprehensive outline | 


of its History. 


A new edition of the Dramatic Works of 


Shakspeare, with numerous engravings, will 
appear early in January. The Notes, 
and selected, are by S. W. Singer, F. 5S. A.; 
they comprise all the information of preceding 
Commentators, condensed into a small com- 
; and a Life of the Poet, with a Critique 
on his Writings, from the eloquent pen of Dr 
Symmons, the Vindicator of Milton 


pass 


In the press, in 1 vol., post. Svo. Tales from 
the German, of E. T. Hoffman, La Fontaine, 
J. Paul Richter, Fred. Schiller, and C. T 
Korner 

A Translation of Baron Charles Dupin’s Lec- 


original 


tures on Mathematics. with Additions and Im- | 


provements, adapted to the state of the Arts 


in England, will be immediately commenced, | 


in Weekly Numbers, under the title of “ The 
Mathematical Sciences practically applied to 
the Useful and Fine Arts,” a first book for 
every description of Workman, Artist, and 
Master Manufacturer 


A Work under the title of “ The Reign of | 


is on the eve of publication. It con- 
narratives by 


Terror, 
tains a collection of authentic 


eye-witnesses of the horrors committed by the | 


Revolutionary Government of France under 
Marat, and Robespierre 


Mrs. Bray, late Mrs. Charles Stothard, Au- | 


thor of a * Tour in Normandy, Brittany, &c 
&c.,” has an historical romance in the press, 
entitled De Foix, or Sketches of the manners 
and customs of the fourteenth century, in three 
volumes 


An Introduction to the History of Medicine 
from the earliest period to the present time 


By O. C. Wood, M.D Extraordinary Member | 


of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
I vol 

The third and fourth volumes of Kirby and 
Spence’s “ Introduction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects,” will 
appear in the course of December 


The author of To-Day in Ireland has in the 
press Yesterday in Ireland, a series of Tales 

Mr. Boaden will shortly publish Memoirs of 
the Life of Mrs. Siddons, froin authentic docu- 
ments 

A Third Series of Highways and By-Ways, 
and a second volume of Memoirs and Recol- 
lections of Count Segur, are preparing for pub- 
lication. 

A new work is announced, by the author of 
Doblado’s Letters from Spain. 

A revised edition of the Memoirs of the Af- 
fairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Death of the Regent Duke of Orleans, by 
Lord John Russell, is nearly ready 

An Enquiry into the Origin of the Laws and 
Political Institutions of Modern Europe, and 
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in particular of these of England, by George 
Spence, Esq., of Lincoln’s-Inn, will speedily 
be published. 

A complete Collection of Memoirs relating 
to the History of Great Britain, with Notes 
and Illustrations, is announced for publication 
by a literary Society. 

Papers and Collections of Sir Robert Wil- 
mot, Bart., some time Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenants of Ireland, are printing, in 3 vols 
Svo 

Recent Discoveries in Africa, made in the 
years Is22, 1823, and 1824, extending across 
the Great Desert, to the tenth degree of north- 
ern latitude; and from Kouha in Bornou, to 
Sockatoo, the capital of the Soudan empire ; 
by Major Dixon Denham, of his Majesty's 
seventeenth regiment of Foot, Captain Hugh 
Clapperton, of the Royal Navy (the survivors 
of the expedition), and the late Dr. Oudney, 
will speedily be published in 1 vol. 4to. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to com- 
plete the survey of the western coast of New 
Holland, between the years 1817 and 1822, are 
announced for publication, by Philip Parker 
King, R.N., commander of the expedition. 


Travels in the Hedjaz, by the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt, are preparing for publica- 
tion 


Proceedings of the Expedition despatched 
hy his Majesty's Government to explore the 
Northern Coast of Africa, in 1221 and 1822; 
account of the Syrtis and 
Cyrenaica; of the ancient cities composing 
the Pentapolis, and other various existing re- 
mains; by Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., and 
H. W. Beechey, Esq., are nearly ready for the 


press 


comprehending an 


An Appendix to Captain Parry's Journal of 
a Second Voyage for the Dis« overy of a North 
West P wwe troin the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
is announced 

There is announced a work entitled Modern 
Discovery (First Series, Voyages for the Dis- 
covery of a North-West Passage), the object 
of which is to present the public with a cheap 
but elegant edition of the accounts of the great 
discoveries made in consequence of the voyages 
and travels which have of late years been un- 
dertaken, chefly under the direction of the Bri- 
tish Government.—No. I. will contain Captain 
Ross's Voyage, and Captain Parry's Voyage, 
Part First ; to be continued monthly. 

The Mission from Bengal to Siam, and to 
Hue. the « 
visited by any European, in the years 18231]-22 
By Geo. Finlaison, Esq., wit 
and Memoir of 


Rafiles, } 
The second volume of Southey’s History of 
the late War in Spain and Portugal is in the 
pres 
The Life of General Wolfe, from original 
documents, is printing uniformly with Mr 
Southey’s Life of Nelson; 8vo. 


pital of Cochin China, never before 
h an Introduction, 
the author, by Sir Stamford 
R.S., is nearly ready for the press. 


Excerpta Oratorica, or Selections from the 
Greek Orators, adapted to the use of Schoo! 
and Universities. are in the press 


J 
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Scenes and Characters from Froissart, will 
shortly be published, in 4 vols. feap. 8vo 

The Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri, 
with an Analytical Comment, by Gabriel Ros- 
setti, is announced, in 6 vols. 8vo. This com- 
ment, which may be called an analysis of the 
spirit of Dante, lays open secrets yet unreveal- 
ed respecting the true signification, the origin, 
and the progress of the poem, so that no ma- 
terial passage of it will longer remain doubt- 
ful, eit literal or allegorical sense 
Che first volume will be published in January 

The fourth volume (Mr. W. S. Rose’s trans- 
lation) of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto will 
shortly be published 

Mr. H. Lytton Bulwer’s work on Greece, 
vill appear on the Ist December, entitled an 
Autumn in Greece in the year 1824, compris- 
sketches of the character, customs, and 
scenery of the country, with a view of its 
present critical state, in Letters addressed to 
Charles Brinsley Sheridan, Esq 

Mr 
Normandy, uved by J. and H. Le Keux, 
vill be completed in the ensuing year. The 
first gentleman has lately returned from that 
part of France, with a large collection of draw- 
and casts from 
materials the 


her as to the 


ing 


engi 


ings, memorandas, documents 
various buildings From 
antiquary and architect may fairly calculate 
on accurate and satisfactory 
history. No. 2 of the work will appear in Fe- 
bruary next. 


such 


Mr. Pettigrew, librarian of the Duke of Sus- 
sex, announces for publication, an Historical 
and Descriptive Catalogue of His Royal High- 
y, with Biographical Notices of 
eminent Printers, Editors, Engra- 


ness’s Librar 
the most 
vers, 

Madame Mara is said to be preparing her 
Memoirs for the press 

Views in Stratford-upon-Avon, illustrative 
of the Life of Shakspeare, are announced 

There are nearly ready for publication, the 
Lives of the Architects, translated by Mrs 
Edward Cresy, from the Italian of Milizia 

A Translation of Boetius de Consolatione 
Philosophiw, principally in the hand-writing 
of Queen Elizabeth, is said to have been re- 
cently discovered in the State-Paper Office 

An import tled “* Mexican Me 
is announced, the purport of which is 
to afford an History of Mexico, and 


account olf every thing con- 


nt work, ent 
Luthenti« 


a circumstantial 


nected with that country 

The History of the Assassins, from Oriental 
Authorities, is announced for publication 

The Naval Sketch-Book; or the 
Afloat and Ashore, by an officer of rank, is 
innounced as in the press 


Service 


A complete History of the City of Westmin- 
ster, in 2 vols. 4to. is in preparation. It will 
sontain every thing of interest relative to this 
unportant city, and elucidate the customs and 
manners of the Courts of Elizabeth, James, 
Charles, &c. and the chivalric displays, balls, 
and pageants which occurred during those 


Pugin’s Architectural Antiquities of 


illustrations of 


List of New British Publications. 


reigns in the palace of Whitehall. A work to 
illustrate the topography of Westminster has 
long been wanted, and we shall be happpy to 
find the persevering spirit of the author of the 
one now proposed render it worthy of the pa- 
tronage of the great 

Early in January will appear Six Letters on 
the Past Operations and Future Prospects of 
Joint Stock Companies, with Observations on 
the Present State of the Law relating thereto 
Addressed by permission to the Lord Viscount 
Palmerston, M.P. By John Wilks, Jun. Esq 


Mr. Harral's Supplementary Volume of Let- 
ters by Anne Seward, developing the progress 
disclosing her more 
is subjects, and em- 


of an early attachment 


private opinions on val 


bracing numerous anecdotes of her contempo- 
raries, is ina state of considerable forwardness 
An Es on Miss Seward’s Life and Literary 
Charac precedes the Letters; and the cm | 
will further be illustrate by Notes, a Portrait 


of Miss Seward, a Fac Simile of her Hand 
writing, &c 
A new weekly publication, entitled, The 


Spirit and Manners of the Age, to be con- 
ducted by the author of the Evangelical 
Rambler, is announced 

Literary Gems. Handsomely printed in one 
volume post Svo., Ww ith Vignette Title-page 

*.* The object of the Compiler of this Vo- 
lection of curious and 
interesting Literary characterized ei 
ther by powerful Diction, or by Traits of Wit 
and Humour, extracted for the most part from 
sources not gene rally accessible, or which have 
escaped the notice of recent Collectors. A few 
Original Pieces will be introduced. 


NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


London's Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 8vo. 2/. 10s. half 
bound, vellum backs.—Pandor ung Hari, or Memoirs of a 
Hindoo, 3 vols. 1 l4y, bds.—The Magic Ring, 3 
vols. 12mo. ll. 1». boards.—Bentley’s Mindu Astronomy, 
&vo, 15s. bds.—Scrope on Voleanos, 8vo. 12y. bds.—Ross en 
Venders and Purchasers, royal 8vo. 19s. bds.—Impey on 
Mandamus; vo, 9%. bds.—Attic Fragments, post 8vo. 10s. 
6d. bds.—Literary Souvenir, for 18 125. ; yaper, 
ll. 4¢.—Letters on Entomology, 12mo. Ss. bds.—Kitchi- 
ner’s Housekeeper’s Ledger, for 1826, 8vo. 3s. sewed.— 
Turner on the Arterial System, 8vo.—Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, illustrated by George Cruickshank, 11, 1s. bds. 
—Parkinson’s Sermons on Doctrine and Duty, 8vo. 10s. 
6d. bds.—The Saviour, a Poem, by a Clergyman, 12mo 
7s. bds.—Halbert’s Museum of the World, 4 vols. 18mo. 1/. 
is. bds.—The Time's Telescope, for the year 1826, 12mo. 
Qs. bds.—Cotton’s Typog aphical Gazetteer, 8vo. 8s. bds. 
—Nicholson’s Builder and Workman's Director, 4to. 2. 
10y. bes —Caultield on the Divinity of the Messiah, 12mo. 


lume is to present a Co 


Relics, 


mo. 1 


4s, 6d. bds.—Doddridge’s Sermons, 4 vols. 8vo. 11. 169. bds. 
Ventourilac’s French Classics Racine, 2 parts, 6s. se wed; 
Telemaque, 2 parts, 6. sewed.—Robinson’s Magistrate's 


Pocket Book, crown 8vo. I6¢. bds.—Seif Ex aminations, 
foolseap 8vo. 39. bds.—The Vintner, Brewer, and Spirit 
Merchant's Guide, 12imo. 14s. bds.—Blackford’s Young 
Artist, 12mo. 6d. bds.—Colquhoun on Repentance, 
12mo. 3s, 6d. bds.—The Painter and Varnisher’s Manual, 
18mo. 29. 6d. bds.—Richardson’s Poetic Hours, post 8vo. 
8s. bds.—The Domestic Account Book, foolscap folio, %%. 
half bound.—Bennett’s Manual of Anatomy, 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
bds.—-Haggard’s Admiralty Reports, royal 8vo. 16s, bds.— 
The Domestic Preacher, 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. bds.—Trotter's 
Farm Bookkeeping, royal 8vo. 82. half bound.—Roche’s 
Discarded Son, 5 vols. 12mo. 1/, 10s. bds.—Montville, 3 
vols. 12mo. lig. 6d. bds.—Horwood’s Poetry, 18mo. 2s. half 
bound.—The Spirit of the Journals of 1825, 8vo. 10s. 64 
bds.—The Subaltern, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Sharp’s Coventr 
Pageants and Mysteries, 4to. 3/. 39. bds.; large paper, oh 
6s.—Cleoburey on the Eyes, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Navember 
Nights, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Aiken’s National Sports, imperial 
8vo. 3i, 3s. half bound.—Bulwer’s Autumn in Greece, post 
8vo. 103. 6d, bds. 
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